THE PRINCE FROM THE SEA 


A strange story with a strange setting unfolds in 
the tiny village of Kervily in Brittany. When 
crippled Marie- Jeanne rescues a man from the sea 
and nurses him back to life, she calls him Efflam 
after the Breton prince and saint who slew the 
dragon that Arthur and his knights failed to subdue. 
Efflam lives up to his name and the village marvels 
at his saintly qualities — ^until the shadow of his real 
past rises up again to shatter the faith of all but 
Marie- Jeanne. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


It was an early February morning in the little Bftton fishing 
village of Kervily, four years after the Second Wojld War. The 
two sisters, Marie-Jeanne and Caroline, had taken advantage of 
the low tide to collect shell-fish before beginning the work or the 
day. Not that Marie-Jeanne, the elder of the two, hkd a definite 
job ^ work like Caroline, who was employed in the lo<Sal canning 
factory. Marie-Jeanne had always suffered from hip trouble, which 
was so bad that she might almost be called a cripple — esp^ially as 
she was also burdened by a hump between her shoulder^ There- 
fore she worked at home, crocheting thread gloves for sale. In 
spite of all her disabilities, the nineteen-year-old girl limped cheer- 
fully along beside her younger sister. 

The girls made for the rocky territory south-west of the village, 
and their sabots clattered noisily against the stones. They took 
the rusty old spoons out of the rusty old tins with their home- 
made wire handles so as to be prepared for any mussel-boles they 
might sec in the sandy parts of the beach. Then Marie-Jeanne 
stopped^ and looked out across the beach towards the sea. She 
rested her body heavily on her shorter leg, thus pushing out her 
hip on that side so that it looked larger and more misshapen than 
ever, and drew a breath of deep happiness while a contented smile 
spread over her broad face, tanned by constant exposure to the 
salt sea-breezes. 

The face of the lame, hunchbacked girl, coarse and heavy 
though it was, showed distinctive racial characteristics and a unity 
and strength that made it lovely. It bore traces of the past, of 
the many types of people who, each in turn or side by side, had 
inhabited the Breton peninsula and moulded its life and language. 
These traces led right back past the Franks and the Gauls, the 
Romans and the Celts, back into the dim antiquity of which the 
mighty menhirs speak, those great stone monuments which lie 
scattered about the country. 

It was almost low tide and the rocks were showing for almost 
half a mile out to sea. The ebbing tide had left everywhere gleam- 
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ing pools and rippling runnels. Caroline ran on in front to a place 
where there was seaweed. Marie-Jeanne watched her slipping 
about^on the. slimy stuff, saw one of her slim legs in its big. wooden 
shoe kick out and flop into a hole so that the water splashed right 
up to her waist. Then Caroline began to loosen the stofies, and 
the first* mussels rattled into the bottom of the pail. 

/‘Come here/* shouted Caroline to her elder sister. “Don't stop 
there, come over here. There are plenty of mussels here, large 
and full. They're difficult to loosen. I hope you've brought your 
knife. Huny up!" 

The other sister did not answer. Her eyes swept the sea-%hore 
and finally came to rest on some larger rocks farthest out. Round 
these the shadows were deep and the rocks stood straight up with 
black, flat tops, sarcophagus-like, heavy blocks, hung with a 
mourning- veil of fringed seaweed. The sun was still low over the 
neighbouring village of Tr^meur in the south-east, its rays had 
hardly reached the low masts of the fishing-boats which lay up 
against the home pier. But in the opposite direction, beyond the 
lighthouse, to the west of the village she could see the sunshine 
glittering on the slate roof of the chapel of La Joie and touching 
some of the gables of the houses in Saint-Fiacre^ the village 
farthest to the north. 

Just then the sun hid itself behind heavy clouds which gave 
promise of more uncertain weather, and the distant sea, still 
unruly, turned leaden grey. But far away on the horizon could 
be seen a silver line, showing that the sun was still shining behind 
the clouds. 

Suddenly the long, straight, silver line grew shorter and was 
quite rubbed out from east to west. It was as if a heavy finger 
had been drawn straight along it. Marie-Jeanne's smile dis- 
appeared as quickly, and she was serious again. Something was 
always happening over the headland. The clouds moved more 
lightly, more quickly over this low, open part of farthest Brittany 
than they did over the rest of the peninsula. Sun and rain alter- 
nated ceaselessly in Marie-Jeanne's flat sea-girt home. Already 
the clouds were moving away, and although the line at the 
horizon was blurred, the sun was shining all the more, nearer in, 
and the sea-licked stones glistening in its rays. The strands of 
seaweed themselves were irradiated and glowed in^the clearest 
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yellows and reddish browns. Even Marie- Jeanne's thick, black 
hair was given a deeper lustre by the sun. The high mitre, the 
the head-dress belonging to her native costume, shone whitfer than 
ever as^it stuck straight up into the air like a round, narrow tower. 
The smoothly varnished wooden shoes flashed in competition with 
all the rest. 

"Hurry up," shouted Caroline, "after all, we've come out. to 
look for shell-fish!" She was squatting down, diligently search- 
ing among the seaweed. Nimbly she pushed the blade of her 
knife under the small creatures which had sucked themselves to 
the^ocks, lying there like peculiar greyish-yellow and brown 
flowers. Caroline was not dressed like her elder sisilfer in the 
black velvet of their national dress, nor was she wearing the 
starched lace mitre head-dress that belonged to it. Her clothes 
were more modem and gay, and her half-long hair hung freely 
down to her shoulders. 

Sometimes Marie-Jeanne looked enviously at her younger sister 
as she pushed the comb through her hair in the morning and 
shook out her curls. Her hair looked so soft and free. She her- 
self did not dare — ^perhaps did not even wish — ^to let go the old 
fashions, those fashions that changed every year and became 
more and more exacting, so that they were often very trouble- 
some to the busy women. It was also expensive to be dressed as 
a Bigouden woman if one wanted to keep up to date with all the 
variations in the fichus and tlie aprons, with the mitre growing 
higher and its bands broader and longer. 

Yes, it was expensive and it was difficult, but it was also help- 
ful. It helped her, at any rate. It would not have mattered much 
if she had been just a little lame, for there were many young girls 
in the district who had something wrong with their hips. They 
tripped along in a sort of dance-like fashion, and many of the 
men had a definite weakness for them. But she had the shortest 
leg of any of them and the added disadvantage of her hump. It 
was then that the high head-dress, which was a part of the costume 
worn in the Pont I'Abb^ district, was helpful. It gave her the 
feeling that she was correct and decent — and even taller. There- 
fore, every day she arranged her hair and put on her mitre. She 
tied the broad bands inset with lace into as charming a bow as 
possible just behind one ear,, the correct position for it, letting 
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the bands themselves hang down her back. The mitre stood 
straight up on the top of the head in such a way that it left most 
of the^air and the face uncovered, but at the same time, it gave 
the wearer a feeling of stiffness — stiffness under the chin^ where 
the bands \^erc tied, stiffness where the combs and the little firm 
under-hat squeezed and pressed, stiffness where the many sharp 
pins were stuck in. 

This very fact that it was hard and firm was a help. Here in 
this* outpost on the shores of the Atlantic, where life could be 
terrifying and insecure, especially for one who could not put her 
two feet evenly and firmly on the ground, it was strengthening to 
feel that Something strained and fitted resolutely on her head. It 
made her taller. When she and Caroline walked down the street 
side by side she was as tall as her sister if her high head-dress 
were counted in. 

"Come here, Marie- Jeanne I Haven't you found an5^hing 
yet?" cried Caroline, speaking in Breton with the special intona- 
tion of the district. Her voice rang out over the bleak stretch of 
ebb-land. 

Her elder sister had found nothing as yet. She had once or 
twice stuck her spoon into the sand at random, only |o find that 
the sand was too fine or that it was simply blue clay, or that the 
rock bottom lay too close beneath. There were none of the big, 
juicy mussels, so good to eat, in the place where she was standing. 
She had been taken in ]by a piece of dead shell and had bent 
down to pick it up, only to throw it away again, half irritated, 
half amused at her own stupidity. She had fumbled about among 
the seaweed until her hands were cold and wet, but she was absent- 
minded this morning, and so had let the heavy fringe of seaweed 
fall back on to the rock, without looking to see whether there 
were any mussels there or not. Now she looked out over the open 
tide-lands, over the grey-green water far away to the broken, 
shining, silver line of the horizon. For now the beach was again 
in shadow with the sun shining behind the clouds. 

There in front of her lay the ocean, and beyond it were the 
great lands towards which the sun rode. America lay somewhere 
over there. Out there the big ships sailed, out there the small 
boats fished, going sometimes as far away as to Newfoundland. 
All this she had heard and learnt. But her eyes told her that it 
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was the Land of the Evening Sun, the land of longing, Heaven 
perhaps. In this borderland of the horizon, l5dng between heaven 
and sea, she sometimes thought she saw the Queen of Heaven 
walking, Mary pure and mild, Mary the Mother of God, stretching 
, out a white hand towards the darkness of earth, questioning, 
sorrowful and reproachful. Is it not lenough, is it not enough? 
May I never rest my tired, outstretched arms; must I for- 
ever support, pray, weep for and with Him who suffered for 
you? 

Now the diffused rays of light collected themsdvgs together 
into^a new band, forming a sun path, a path of light. A bridge 
tetween the unknown and the known. ^ 

Caroline called her again, but made no impression on her. 
Marie- Jeanne was standing so still that the white tower of her 
head-dress rose up into the air as straight and immovable as the 
many white chimneys of the houses in the village behind her. Her 
eyes were nothing but two black lines while her unshaded face 
was puckered in her efforts to see as far as possible. 

Wasn*t there something moving out there on the water's edge? 
Or was it only a rock with the waves rippling round it? Surely 
the tide had not risen so high yet! 

No, it was not a rock. Now she saw more clearly that it was 
neither a stone nor a rock, but a plank or a log, something that 
had drifted ashore. 

Suddenly she rushed forward. Her head-dress swayed this way 
and that, and her lameness turned into a hop, skip and jump, for 
she knew instinctively how to take advantage of her deformity, 
dashing lightly and quickly across the uneven shore. 

Then she stopped as suddenly as she had started, her body 
stiffening. Her short, round foot in it*- black felt sock stood on 
tiptoe within the large, boat-like wooden shoe, and her hip 
straightened itself out. Something had suddenly occurred to her : 
perhaps it was a giant tortoise or some other sea animal stranded 
and unable to get back into the water? It had liappened before 
now that even whales had been left lying on the beach, and the 
fishermen themselves had often brought in strange sea animals, 
which weie horrible to look at. People <,ame from far and near 
to see them, and sometimes they were sent to Paris — ^but it was 
said that they never arrived there alive. 



Perhaps it was a dangerous mine — but no, that was hardly 
likely, as it was the wrong shape for that. It was narrow — almost 
like a Human- being. 

It was probably a drowned man. 

Marie-Jeanne walked forward with determination and without 
calling to her sister, although she looked round for her. Caroline 
was bent down* as before with her head close up against the rock. 
'It looks as if she is finding plenty of mussels,' thought the elder 
girl. 'I will. not disturb her. Perhaps I am making a mistake 
and that tiling out there is nothing of importance.' She would 
go and look for herself, she thought. If it were a drowned tnan 
it was obviously something for the police, but anyone who dis- 
covered a poor, drifting corpse was obliged to move it so that it 
was not washed back into the water. 

She went on, quite certain tliat it was a man. The head lay 
towards her. The shoulders were lifted so high above the edge 
of the rock that they were silhouetted against the light. She also 
saw that one arm w’as bent. It was bare, and she could see the 
skin of the elbow itself. 

She drew nearer and nearer and began to walk more and more 
slowly for fear of what she might find. At the saq^e time she 
calmed herself by thinking that it was unlikely to be anyone she 
knew, for the people from the village knew better than to go out 
alone on this dangerous low-tide fishing, and that anyhow it was 
too early in the year foif it. The tide did not recede far enough 
before the next change of moon. So it must be the thing she had 
first thought — a corpse. 

But no — ^it could not be that either, for there was still life in it. 

The arms moved, the head lifted itself slightly, the shoulders 
were raised and sank back in a new position. For a moment the 
body lay still, and then the head and shouldeis began to move 
again. It looked as if the man were trying to diag itself higher 
up the beach. 

Her progress became more and more difficult, at last almost 
impossible. She had to work herself in and out between close- 
lying, slippery rocks, over crevices and broad chasms, and 
through water-filled hollows. For a long time it was impossible 
for her to keep the stranger in full view. Flushed and breathless 
and trembling feverishly with the stimulation that the atmosphere 
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in the ebb-land always produces, she finally reached the last high 
rocks. 

Her heaH stood still when at last she was able to. look ground, 
for she^ could no longer see the body. Surely the tide had not 
, already come in so far — but sometimes a wave j^rashed un- 
expectedly higher than the rest and* took all that lay within 
its reach. 

Suddenly she saw the thing she was looking for lying i^ the 
same place as before. The narrow back and the nape of the neck 
filled in with hair might well be mistaken for a wet, blue-black 
stont. The thin, bare limbs made streaks of light as if they were 
strands of the pale yellow seaweed. 

The waves of the incoming tide rose higher and stronger, and 
every time they broke they left behind them masses of scum-laden 
water boiling in the runnels. Now and again the scream of gulls 
was heard. The sea itself w'as growing calmer, and was a sort of 
leaden-grey in the shadow of the broad clouds that chilled the 
atmosphere. But scarcely half a mile out to sea the snow-white 
surf daslied against the long, low-lying ribbon of reefs, whose 
pointed, rocky tips stood out from the hissing, thundering water 
like sharp teeth. 

In this outermost ebb-land, close to tlie ncver-silent breakers, 
the tremendous forces of nature were so strongly perceptible that 
their very wonder took away all fear from the little Kervily 
girl. Incomprehensible powers seemed over and around her. 
Solemnly and with long, limping steps, in a strangely soft, almost 
gliding manner, she walked the last bit of the way, stopped when 
she reached the body and sh oped down, meaning to turn it to 
look at the face. But it was as if something or somebody stopped 
her from touching the stranger. She stood there with outstretched 
arms and open hands as if she were protecting, welcoming. Her 
breath came and went as she bent over the dripping hair and 
the brown neck. Sharp shoulder-blades were visible under the 
violet-blue shirt sticking to his back and shoulders. Faded blue 
trousers twined round his long legs. His bare feet were bruised 
and bleeding. 

Marie-Jeanne bent over the man and then she lifted her head 
and looked out over the sea and the reefs to the horizon beyond. 
Once more the line between sky and sea shone with a light that 
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was whiter than the glitter of the breakers. She gazed into it, 
dazzled and fascinated. 

She was recalled to the immediate present with a jerk, but she 
did not alter her position. The man had half lifted himsejf on to 
his elbows ^nd was gazing up at her. She herself noticed each 
detail in the white face. She saw a crown of matted, dark brown 
hair over a broad, rather low forehead, over which the blood 
trickled down; cracked, bloodless lips, and a large nose, narrow 
and strongly hooked, with pinched-in nostrils. Marie- Jeanne knew 
at once without a moment's hesitation that this eagle's beak, set in 
this thin face with its large features, was not a Breton nost^ It 
belonged^to a real Frenchman, if not to someone still more foreign. 
There was something sweet and gentle in the blown eyes that 
were lifted towards her, but she could not really capture his 
gaze. When she tried to penetrate deeper and get in touch 
with the person behind those eyes she glided, as it were, into a 
dream. 

From the sharp, spiny rocks on which he had hurt himself so 
sorely in his battle for life and on which the ^ea had now 
abandoned him, he looked up into a pair of long, njjrrow, quite 
unfathomable dark eyes. A short, broad face, a full red mouth 
and a snub nose. This integrated, heavy, and unusual face with 
its prominent cheek-bones, held his gaze, dragging him out of 
his half-unconscious state so that he was able to lift his eye- 
lids a little, and then found himself staring at this strange 
creature's forehead and the roots of her hair, and — what was that 
thing on the top of her head, something crowning her, as it 
w'erc, something that rose up white and high against the sparkling 
light? 

Then he saw the hands that were held out towards him in pity 
and in welcome, and they gave him will-power and strength, and 
although pain shot red-hot flames before his eyes, he managed 
to lift himself a little higher. But the bone itself of one of his 
elbows was badly damaged, and when it touched the rock he 
fainted again. Yet even in his darkness the outstretched arms 
and the flower-like hands with their narrow, open petals, followed 
him. His wounded arm slipped down, but he caught hold with 
his hand, and while the darkness passed away and his pain burnt 
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itself out, he managed to keep his head lifted from the rock and 
to distinguish all that was around him. It was clear, but unreal 
as a dream. 

He^saw the hands — the black softness of her dress — ^the long, 
open sleeves,’' which with their great breadth fell f^pm a slender 
wrist — ^the strong, brown throat. The face with its sunburn, the 
cheeks pouching beneath the brown eyes, those strange almond- 
shaped eyes. The forehead — ^the curls of hair, and then toat 6dd, 
white head-dress, through which the sunbeams filtered and 
gleamed so that the whole thing looked like a hjgh, shining 
cre^n. 

‘'Who are you?"' 

The question was forced from his lips while his mild, brown 
eyes were still fastened on the girl's head and mitre. 

"Marie- Jea " she began, but broke off abruptly because i 

of the consternation she felt when she suddenly saw his hands. 
They were unusual — ^long like hands in pictures she had seen. 
Church pictures. They were pale yellow, no — red. 

"Marie," he repeated. She nodded absent-mindedly, for she 
was still staring at his hands; the palms themselves had deep cuts, 
from which the blood flowed onto the fingers. From there 
her glance went to his face and again, wdth stronger horror, she 
noticed how the blood was running down his forehead from the 
roots of his hair. Finally — She saw that the rock was coloured 
red, from his bleeding feet. 

"What's youi name?" she w^hispered. 

"My name is " 

The eyes that looked up at her darkened, cleared again, but 
remained expressionless cxcei)t for the look of pain in them, the 
pain of a suffering animal who understands nothing but its pain. 
Suddenly a wave washed up so high that he w^as drenched and 
her face shone wet with the spray. Slowly it receded, leaving 
flakes of scum, torn asunder by the wind, and steaming green 
surf in the cracks between the stones. His feet had been washed 
clean from blood, but his eyes beneath his wounded forehead had 
darkened again, and his lips had grown grey, his wounds smart- 
ing from the salt in the w^ater. He sank back with nerveless, use- 
less arms. But Marie-Jeanne's glance moved quickly from the 
stranger's face to the sea, at which she gazed with hatred and 
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horror. The next wave would break still higher, for the tide had 
already turned. 

Her outstretched arms moved quickly forward, and she pushed 
her hands in under his armpits. Supporting her sabots frmly 
against the locks, she walked backwards, dragging him with 
her. He felt that he was 'being cared for, so once more he 
collected all his strength to help; that moment the next wave 
caught- them and broke roughly over his feet, and he fainted 
again from the smart of the salt water in his wounds. 

The young girl exerted all her strength and dragged him as far 
as she could. Suddenly she remembered Caroline, and was amafed 
that she had not thought of calling her sister before. 

The long waves reached fartlier and farther up the beach as 
the weight of the water increased behind them, and their booming 
grew louder and more menacing. She wanted to pause and shout, 
but her agitation and the danger they were in left her no time. 
She dragged the light, slender body, which was to her so heavy, 
over the irregular ground, up the rocky beach, over loose blocks 
from which the sea had chafed away the softer minerals, leaving 
the harder ones as spikes or knife-lUce edges. 

He, knowing that someone was helping him, had a comfortable 
feeling of something smooth and soft and black againslfwhich his 
head could rest. His body was tom and lacerated, and his hands 
and feet were again and again caught in tenacious, slippery strips 
of seaweed, only to be pulled loose again as he was dragged on 
farther, only to encountcr^again the merciless rocks against which 
he had been fighting as if for an eternity, while the sea had helped 
to beat and scourge him. An eternity, his whole life. He remem- 
bered nothing but sea and rocks. All that had happened before 
was wrapped in an obscurity which had become a sort of night, 
night everywhere, on the sea and in his brain. The past had 
become a deep dark spot in a brain that was otherwise quite 
clear. 

Marie-Jeanne dragged and pulled and wept with great dry sobs 
because she could not make her aching throat shout for the help 
she so badly needed. All her strength was concentrated on him 
alone, this human being, this man whom she had found. She was 
fighting for him, fighting against the sea, their common enemy. 
Now she had reached the huge, sarcophagus-like rocks, the top of 
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which were visible even at high tide, but there was a lower piece 
of ground between them and the upper beach, and at any moment 
they might be surrounded. Suddenly it seemed strange to her 
that t^jere were so few people about. Generally there were many 
more on the beach at low tide. Most of them were probably in the 
South Bay, where there was a better stretch of sand. The three of 
them were quite alone here, and she could not see even as much 
as a flat-bottomed seaweed-boat in the bay. The sea would take 
her, and the one she had found, and perhaps Caroline too* just 
as it had taken their father, and some of their brothers, and most 
of the men among their relations. She had neither iJie time nor 
the strength to lift her head and look about her, but it seemed to 
her that the sea out there round the reefs was roaring worse than 
ever. The noise of the breakers often created a presentiment of 
future misfortunes. Sweat and tears mingled together on the girl's < 
brown face, 

''Holy Mary, Mother of God!" she prayed. "0 St. Teresa! 

0 St. Joseph, foster-fathei of Our Lord, pray for us!" 

She had reached the lower piece of ground and the water in the 
pools penetrated her socks, chilling her hot feet, for, walking back- 
wards as she was, she could not see where to tread. Suddenly she 
noticed that she had lost a sabot, and in the same moment she 
saw it, with its long, turned-up toe, sailing like a boat quite far 
away. She immediately realised the magnitude of her loss, for 
sabots were expensive, but she forgot it again in her anxiety for 
the man she was trying so desperately to save. 

"Dear St Anne," she mumbled, "St. Anne, Mother of our 
Blessed Lady, have mercy on us." 

At that moment she felt calmer. She stopped to regain her 
breath, still keeping her hands under his armpits, and support- 
ing the dark head. She realised that she was over the worst. 
The low cbb-land, where she had found the man, was now entirely 
under water, but she had reached the inner rocky area and had 
gained time. 

He freed his face from the soft, black velvet of her skirt and 
opened his eyes and looked up. There it was again, the broad, 
brown face — and above it the white spire. 

"Mary," he said. "Is your name Mary?" 

She looked down and smiled. She did not realise at once that 
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she was smiling with joy and thankfulness that he was still alive. 

**Mane-Jeanne Garrec/' she said. 'That is my name. I am 
the daughter of Marie Le Donche and Francois Garrec. But poor 
papa is dead, and my brothers also. Where do you come |rom? 
You are not^ Breton?" 

The first part of this speech was said in a simple and mattcr- 
of-fact voice, the latter part shyly and hesitantly. She sank down 
on to the edge of the rock so as to rest tor a moment, still sup- 
porting him. She realised now that his gaze had travelled past 
her. 

Looking over the girl's shoulder, he saw solid earth. A fbal 
beach, a cobblestone wall, green grass and houses in the distance. 
Many white gables and broad chimneys, shining white. 

And then he saw anotlier pei-^on, standing higher up behind 
• his rescuer. He saw a pair of short, almost round wooden shoes, 
bare brown legs, a red, flowery apron, with a clean red shawl 
crossed tightly across a childish bosom A round, glowing face 
and black eyes, and loose hair blown about m the wind His eyes 
returned to his rescuer. It was she who was wearing the spire, 
the crown, and who had the flower-likc hands and the smooth, 
warm, black bodice. 

"But, Marie-Jeanne, wdiat have you got there? Has^herc been 
an accident?" 

Caroline was surprised and full of wonder, but had already 
guessed something of wdiat had happened. She jumped dowm 
from the rocky ledge, buff stood there just as hex sister had done, 
without daring to touch the stranger. 

"The sea has brought him here," said the oldci girl, "and I am 
taking care of him because I was out there and saw him first. But 
you must help me carry him up the beach." 

Marie-Jeanne grasped the man under his aimpits again, and 
Caroline lifted his knees. The lanky, boyish body hung limply 
between them. 

They laid him with tender care close to the stone wall above 
the edge of the beach. The older girl sat down on the ground and 
lifted his head into her lap. With the authority of ownership, she 
said to her sister: 

"Hurry home and tell Uncle Guillaume that I have someone 
here whom I received out theie. Say that he must decide where 
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I am to take him. Huny! And tell Maman what has happened 
and that I am waiting here.*' 

The. clatter of Caroline’s sabots grew fainter ^ sh^ hurried 
along nthe path, and then sounded for a moment on the paved 
road which led to the village. The rescued man la}/ quietly with 
half-closed eyes, but his childishly gentle mouth was taut with 
pain. He felt a paralysing weight on his legs as if one of those 
great blocks of stone out there had been laid across them*.. But 
the soft black of her clothes gave relief to his neck and shoulders. 
The noise of the boiling surf and the strong beat of tbe waves on 
the%ising tide sounded continually in his tired cars and contributed 
to the deep lines of strain on Jiis face, but the noise seemed now 
to be far away, so that he dared to relax a little and feel assured 
that this girl would keep a safe watch over him — she whose hands 
were waving gently over his face as if to cool it or keep the flies 
away. 

Marie-Jeanne heard the loud tramping of many feet, and saw 
the lines on the man’s face deepen. 'How thoughtless they are,' 
she thought. 'They ought to have taken off their sabots.' It had 
never struck her before that sabots were so coarse and noisy. 

Suddenly he heard all around him the voices of people he 
was too weak to see. It reminded him of the hollow rumbling 
of the sea in the chasms of the rocks. It was difficult to dis- 
tinguish words in this obscure language — and yet he understood 
it. The rhythm seemed familiar. It struck him as miraculous 
that he understood it, that he knew what they were talking about. 
He was lifted up, placed on something and carried away. 


CHAPTER TWO 

The voices around him rose and fell like the waves of the sea. 
Shadows of human beings came between the bed on which he 
lay and the light from a window somewhere near. They pressed 
up against the edge of the bed and he saw red and blue clothes 
and recognised a strong smell of fish '^ud other tilings from sea 
and shore. He saw a pair of scratched, hairy hands with black 
finger-nails touching the mattress itself, but so broad was the bed 
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on which he lay under a mountain of feather quilts that they 
would have been too far away to touch even if he had had the 
strength to stretch out an arm. Those puffed-out feather quilts 
weighed so heavily on him that he began to imagine bla^ seas 
and masses ^f stones closing in over him again. Then he opened 
his eyes and saw that the thing pressing and weighing him down 
was white. White as the foaming surf — and his eyes grew dark 
with. terror until a wall covered with calendars and picture post- 
cards and a mantelshelf full of cases and shells, confirmation 
photographs, wedding invitations and images of saints came 
within thp focus of his eyes and relieved and quietened hi A. 

Who was he? Where had he icome from? Where was his 
home? What was his name? 

Again and again they asked him these definite questions in 
French, and by degrees the words began to mean something 
definite to him. But he answered as before, merely by shaking 
his head. He tried to think, but the only thing he could remember 
was a stormy sea, breakers on reefs, under-water currents that 
sucked and dragged, and finally great waves — all wrapped in the 
gloom of night and linked with the impenetrable darkness he felt 
in his own brain when he tried to think back in time.^ 

People came to his bedside, looked at him and went away, 
leaving room for others. There was Monsieur le gendarme, 
whose cheeks swelled as grandly as did his breast within its 
uniform coat. There w^e men in red blouses, ottiers in blue, 
and in high-necked seamen's pullovers. All of them looked at 
him with awkward, shy or suspicious eyes while their browm, 
wrinkled hands fumbled nervously and uncertainly with the edge 
of their trouser pockets. Women came. They came again and 
again. Women in black, women wrapped in thick shawls pulled 
hard across their chests, women with broad, protruding bosoms 
and with sternly critical eyes, which made him tremble. 

A person with a carefully trimmed, full beard and penetrating 
eyes leant over him and spoke to him tentatively in several 
different languages. Then he turned to the man in uniform. 
The latter emptied his glass with the clear brown liquid, smacked 
his lips, licked them and said suspiciously : 

"He speaks French and understands Breton and listens to 
German and EngUsh as if he recognised them. How can a person 
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keep all that in his head and at the same time lose his memory? 
Does it make sense, Doctor?*' 

Doctor Guilcher stroked his beard and smiled, . and Jiis grey- 
blue wes turned once more to the boy with the thin, pale yellow- 
tinged face with its big aquiline nose. He said “No/th^k you" 
to the rum offered him by the head* of the house, and, turning 
to the gendarme, who never refused anything, replied: 

‘ One can never be certain in these cases. The war has. given 
us a great deal of experience, but at the same time the greater the 
number of cases the greater the possibilities, one njight almost 
sa5^the greater the confusion. Anyhow," the doctor pointed to 
the bed, "a poor, harmless boy without so much as a medal 
round his neck to protect him. We must first of all calm him 
down, and then see about getting his wounds healed up. 
Monsieur Garrcc has promised to keep him here and will be 
responsible for him, and see that he does not slink away before 
the authorities have decided what to do with him. As to his 
loss of memory, a case like this cannot always be explained 
medically. Just at the moment this side of the question is the 
least important. We must get his body healed first of all. He is 
my patient, and the case interests me.** 

Marie-Jeanne*s hands were never still. There was nothing great 
or dramatic in her gestures, but when she sat with her work at his 
bedside the little crochet-hook went in and out more swiftly than 
ever. 

He was with her relations, in Uncle Guillaume *s and Aunt 
Marie-Suzette*s house. At home in her own mother*s house there 
were three women to one ro'^m, and although many more people 
lived under Uncle Guillaume's roof, in fact several families, they 
had better facilities for taking in a stranger in a house where there 
were several other men. The busy days of spring had begun. 
Many of the men were at sea, and those who were left were work- 
ing on the land with the women. Marie- Jeanne was not, of course, 
strong enough to help with the farming, and she therefore came 
every day and sat beside the sick, feverish man. It was a wet 
time of year, and when it rained she could hardly see out of the 
window because of the dampness on the panes, but the weather 
was changeable as usual, and the sun shone fitfully between 
the wind-driven clouds. 
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Now and then big, dark things like whales pushed past the rain- 
drenched window-pane. They were the seaweed lorries, and they 
darkened the room for a moment as they passed. They were 
loaded as high as the roofs and their weight shook the j^ouses 
and even thk whole street when the brake was applied as they 
swung round the comer. Marie-Jeanne's thoughts followed them 
absent-mindedly on their way towards the villages farther inland, 
where. there were larger fields and real farmers. One of the sons- 
in-law living in the house, Buanic, the lorry-driver, carried sea- 
weed, and was so booked up with orders that he had not even 
time to drive manure home to his own father-in-law's potato- m.nd 
corn-fields. But Guillaume had for many years been in the habit 
of working for his neighbour in exchange for the latter's horse. 

Marie-Jeanne liked her Uncle Guillaume, and her heart grew 
warm when she thought of him. He was so friendly and was more 
of a wag than people gave him credit for. He was one of the 
shrewdest of them all when he stood leaning against the lee wall, 
chatting with the other men. It was only at home that he became 
so gentle and good-natured that he seemed almost stupid. 

There he was, as a matter of fact. The window-pane had 
cleared now so that she could see more clearly than before — ^there 
he was with his load of seaweed drawn by the untidy old grey 
gelding, his own hair and beard as grey as the horse, spitting at 
every tenth step, probably from shyness at his own importance 
in driving a horse and car^ through the village, for to that he was 
not accustomed. 

Marie-Jeanne went to the window and smiled at her uncle, who 
smiled back, and she met the look of mildness and melancholy 
flowing out, as it were, from his black eyes. Some thought that 
fisherman-farmer Garrec's 'swimming' eyes were due to the large 
quantities of red wine that he drank — ^the strong Algerian wine — 
and his many nips of rum, but his little niece thought that it was 
chiefly his mildness of heart and his kind soul that made his eyes 
overflow. He sorrowed for all his beloved dead, his brothers and 
sons and sons-in-law. Of his sixteen children there were only five 
still living, all girls. He had no sons left. Most of them had been 
drowned. 

Marie-Jeanne's devotion to her uncle was partly connected with 
the fact that he also was crippled as she was herself. It was not, 
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of course, congenital, but he had a stiff leg due to an accident at 
sea. She now saw him from behind, for he had passed the window, 
walking beside the dripping load of seaweed, the fringes gf which 
hung (^own low enough to sweep the street. He was narrow in the 
shoulders, in his short, simple, but well-fitting jackct/which, like 
’ all well-worn and much-washed eveiyday clothes, had faded and 
was now a light red colour. Patches of the original clear red 
decorated the elbows. 

He spat again more strongly and energetically than before,* this 
time from emotion at the sight of Marie-Jeanne's friendly smile 
behkid the window-pane. Also because he began to think of the 
foreign boy in there in his own bedroom, lying in one of file broad 
family beds. He thought that perhaps it was Our Lady of Joy. 
the Holy Virgin herself, who had sent this quiet, good-looking 
young man to his house and to the Garrec family to be a comfort 
in sorrow and a compensation for all that the sea and the war had 
taken from them. Guillaume spat more vigorously than ever, for 
a man always feels awkward when a woman looks at him, even if 
it is only his poor humpbacked little niece. Perhaps it was the 
good St. Anne who had s('nt her and no one else to rescue the 
unfortunate boy from the sea. The unknown boy in there had 
brought with him so much that w^as unusual. If his wife, Marie- 
Suzette, agreed with him, he would like to keep the boy, as long 
as things were cleared with the police and the other authorities, 
who nowadays mixed tliemselves up in a man's life from the 
cradle to the grave. The police had sent out what was called a 
'description' of him and spoke about their lists of people who had 
disappeared and who were w'ante<i. 

"i will go and talk to the Mayor," said Guillaume aloud to him- 
self, and fixed the promise with a new squirt of saliva. ‘That is to 
say,' he added in his thought, ‘if Marie-Suzette has nothing 
against it.' 

It was afternoon, and people broke off their work for the four 
o'clock meal. Guillaume-Marie Garrec sat in his place at the 
round family table. All the daughters who lived at home were 
there and also Marie-Louise, who generally ran her own house. 
She was thirty, a woman in the prime of life. As usual, she took 
charge of the youngest in the family circle, the little Odile. The 
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child's mother, the twenty-three-year-old Rose, the wife of a 
sailor, gazed at herself in the mirror, looked after her own clothes 
and wr^te her letters. When the shop bell tinkled she would rise, 
toss the long; broad bands of her coif over her should^ and, 
dreaming aVd absent-minded, but a coquette in every movement, 
go into the shop, weigh out butter and sugar and hand bottles 
across the counter, without ever really waking up. 

Marie-Pierre Buanic, with her two girls of school age, sat 
farthest in, right under the stairs leading to the attic. Whenever 
she moved ^all the baskets and fishing tackle hanging on the under- 
sides of the stairs brushed against the black band and the i»mb 
arrangeinent which she wore on the top of her head, in her already 
greying hair. She had come straight in from the fields and had 
no mitre on her head owing to the uncertain weather. Marie- 
Louise also had been helping with the farm-work, and only wore 
the low under-hat of her coif. Her husband, Marcel Le Lay, was 
out fishing for mackerel. Yves Buanic was on the roads with 
his new lorry, which he was running in. Marie-Louise had married 
before her elder sister, and she and Marcel had built on to the 
west wing of the family house. Marie-Pierre thought that by 
rights this part of the house should have come to her, the eldest 
daughter, but at that time everyone — even she herself-^had taken 
it for granted that she would never marry, otherwise she would 
have staked her claim to that part of the house. Now her sister 
lived there, looked after Jjer children and worried about her hus- 
band when he was at sea. She did not, therefore, get much enjoy- 
ment out of being a fisherman's wife and owning her own house. 

On the east side of the house Madame Garrcc had built on the 
shop, so that every possible building space had been taken. 
Nothing more could be done to enlarge the old family house, the 
site was not big enough, for even the back of the house had beer 
utilised: the cow-shed was there and the sheds for the hens 
and rabbits, and space was also needed for the winter stocks oi 
hay and wood. A narrow piece of ground ran along the wall 
that faced the street, in which all the window's were situated. 
There was only just enough room for the laundry tables with tht 
washing-tubs, leaving a little bit of grass on which to put out the 
clothes that were l3dng in soak. When Le Lay came home with his 
fishing tackle he also needed somewhere to put it out to dry anc 
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sort it through. 'As for me/ thought Marie-Piene, who, like most 
of the Kervily women, did not depend over-much on her husband 
where business was concerned, ‘I shall have to find a plaqj where 
I can build quite separately from my mother's house. We shall 
have to get hold of the money ourselves — Yves and l/ 

• At present she had one room above* the shop for her husband 
and children. It was a large, comfortable bedroom, but nothing 
more, otherwise she and her family shared everything with her 
, parents. It was the same with Rose, who did very well out of the 
arrangement as long as her Corentin was in the navy an^ stationed 
in Afeica. The second daughter, Blanche-Marie, had moved away 
from the home and lived on the outskirts of the village, >^ere her 
husband, the carpenter, G6rard Kerla^rec, had his workshop. 
Marie-Pierre, who was almost fifty, shuddered to think that she 
might have to live so far away from her mother's house. She did 
not want to move out of the old part of Kervily, ever! Better 
content herself a little longer with the bedroom above the 
shop. 

Marie-Pierre Buanic woke with a start from her gloomy and 
sentimental broodings when her two little girls slid down from 
their chairs and crawled through under the table, out into the 
kitchen. They began looking for their sabots among the collec- 
tion by the door. She saw them, each with a piece of bread in 
her hand, run off in their long, dark trousers, laced round the 
ankles. 'How long their legs look in those new-fashioned trousers/ 
thought their mother. 'Long, black, boyish trouser legs, and a 
little bit of skirt almost up to their armpits.' ' 

Guillaume was the only man at the table, and he had his fixed 
place just as surely as he had his spittoon on the floor beside him. 
He had a specially large table-napkin, which was soaped and laid 
on the grass everj^ other day, blown dry by the wind and ironed 
until it shone. He had his own tumbler and his own jack-knife, 
which he shut up and kept in his pocket so as to have it handy 
wherever he went. At table he was the master and Marie-Suzette, 
his wife, nothing but the woman who handed out the food, and 
when she was not doing that, she stood at the stove tearing at a 
piece of bread with the only tooth she had left in her head. 

Guillaume explained that he had collected all the seaweed he 
needed and brought it back, and that now it only remained to 
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turn the soil. To-morrow he would himself take the spade and 
dig with his daughters. He said; 

"H41j|a.s's young son-in-law suggested ploughing the field for 
us, but I said: ‘Never! Never will I have horse and pl(^gh on 
my soil. N must be thoroughly dug by hand as I have always 
done and my father-in-law before me.' " 

As soon as Guillaume had said this and had seen his wife nod 
her head in agreement, he grew bold enough to start the subject 
that* he had been turning over in his mind earlier in the day. "I 
have been ^thinking that this afternoon I will go to Tr^oultre and 
s|>eak to the Mayor," he said, looking round him importantly^ and 
glancing*^in a secret sort of way towards the bedroom door, behind 
which the stranger lay. 

The coffee and food had cheered them up, all the more 
so because many neighbours had dropped in, and were all, 
of course, offered ‘something strong' . They came in either straight 
from the street or through the shop, and stood about in the kitchen 
wdth necks craned towards the bedroom door. Then sabots would 
be discarded, and a step or two taken on the brightly-polished 
floor — soon the bed would be reached and they would all crowd 
round to see how the guest was getting on. Large and heavy in 
her worn, spotty, everyday velvet, the mistress of the house stood 
farthest back by the kitchen door, still tugging at the piece of 
tough bread. Her hair was dragged upwards from her neck over 
the flat back of her head,., and was wet and shining in front along 
the parting. Marie-Suz^tte's body was becoming heavier and 
heavier, especially now that there was plenty of butter again — 
not like during the Occupation, when butter was so scarce; she 
realised it herself, and knew that she had a fatty heart — -the doctor 
had warned her. Her legs hung in folds over the edge of her shoes, 
and her feet and hips ached and she found it difficult to hold the 
short, narrow crochet-hook. Things were not easy. She was 
growing old. 

Someone moved so that the mistress of the house could see the 
bed. She looked at the thin, pale yellow cheeks, the big nose and 
the bandaged forehead with the long, wavy hair, and sentiment 
gripped her. Had she not herself given birth to sixteen children? 
Eleven of them had died in one way or another. Childish ailments 
had taken some, then came tjj^jgjjjes in the fishing-nets and on 






the beaches, even on the keel of the boat itself. For there was war 
and evil enough even without the sea itself, which always lay in 
wait for its prey. 

And mow here was a foreign boy lying in their b^. He lay 
.there so young, and at the same time so old. • He V^as -not like 
the folk round here. He awoke memories. When she was really 
young — she was married, of course, and the mother of a couple of 
children, for she had taken Garrec when she was only sixtden — 
* when she was young she had taken a journey to the South of 
France. Martigues, that was the name of the place. A* that time 
she >las working in the sardine factory, the oldest canning factory 
in the parish, built by one of the famous companies from Nantes, 
and in that particular year some of the girls had been sent South 
to deal with an extra large supply of fish in the factories down 
there. 

Somehow this boy reminded her of the men down there in the 
South. They were lithe and slim with narrow faces and big noses. 
They were, of course, mostly good-for-nothing, spoilt and coddled 
by their mothers and wives. Very different from Guillaume and 
the men hero, thought Marie-Suzette, resolutely squeezing her piece 
of bread against her mouth. Guillaume was stretching his head 
farther and faither over the bed, and his expression became 
kinder and kinder. The wife's eyes grew almost as kind. Then 
an idle thought passed through her mind: T wonder if such a 
childish gentleman is accustomed to being looked after and waited 
upon as if he were a prince/ She sighed deeply. Then the sick 
man opened his eyes, turned his head and looked questioningly 
round the room. 

“Marie I" he said. 

All eyes were fixed on him. To whom was he speaking? Who 
was he calling? There WTie many Maries here: almost every 
woman in the district was called Marie, and even men bore the 
name. But the late Francois Garrec's eldest daughter rose, 
as if it must be her he was calling, and all the other Maries drew 
to one side and made way foi her. 

The eyes of the sick man moved searchingly from Marie-Jeanne 
to the rest of the people in the room, at any rate to tliose of them 
that he could see. The many dark, gloomy women of his feverish 
dreams were there. A second glance told him that they were all 
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standing with their hands lifted up, working swiftly and without 
a pause. They stood there with stem, silent mouths and hard, 
appraiSng eyes, crocheting, crocheting. It was as if they were 
creating invisible web, as if unknown future destinfes were 
being created by their hands. 

He saw also a man with grey moustaches and bristles on his 
wrinkled, weather-beaten cheeks. The young man in the bed 
thought that he had seen this snub-nosed, gentle face, radiating 
so much good-will, before. He also remembered the light red coat ‘ 
and trousers with patches of a darkef red at the knee and elbow. 

There was movement at the door as the women turned lound, 
and, still crocheting, glided silently on their soft felt socks out of 
the room, their necks and shoulders as stiff as ever. Then more 
noise as each one found her sabots and stumped across the 
coarsely cemented kitchen floor out into the street. Then Guillaume 
went close up to the bed. He cleared his throat and said : 

"Monsieur, if my wife has no objection, I will go and consult 
with the Mayor." 

The stranger turned his eyes towards Guillaume, but his gaze 
was so blank that the old Breton felt unsure of himself. His niece 
asked : 

"What about, Uncle?" 

"About, about — ^what shall I say ..." The old man blundered 
along helplessly. Then his wife appeared at the door. 

"I have heard you say that before, Guillaume-Marie. If there 
is really any need for you to go to the Town Hall, go firbt to some- 
one who knows more about the business than you do yourself. 
Don't go direct to the Mayor, go to his secretary, the chap who 
does all the writing. Ask him what you better do. That gendarme 
comes snooping round here every day. He comes so often that 
it looks almost as if it's the drink he's after. He always stands 
there, staring at my expensive brandy instead of at the glass of 
rum I offer him. Then there are all those other officials who come — 
ask the secretary to write out something on a card that you can 
show to the gendarme and the 'authorities'." 

Guillaume went to the cupboard to fetch his blue Sunday jacket. 
He had already a definite ‘I'm going' look on his face. The man 
in the bed felt certain that now they were going to act, but he 
was afraid of their decisions. He looked for Marie-Jeanne, and 
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their eyes met. 'I'm not afraid of her,* he thought. 'I can safely 
do anj^hing she thinks best.' He longed to stay as he was, on 
the border-line between existence and non-existence. Notihat he 
felt calni with things as they were, but the bed in this iMm, with 
so many coming and going, was a sort of life-buoy to which he 
could cling while he floated round like* the nameless cockle-shell 
he was. At the same time he was afraid of it, of its breadth, of 
the long way down to the floor, and of the suffocating quilts.* He 
was also afraid of himself, the most unknown thing of all in the 
midst of all this strangeness. For already he knew more about 
each ^ne of those who came and went than he knew abqjit him- 
self. About himself he knew only that he was this body feebly 
outlined under the blankets; these narrow, bony fingers, these 
powerless hands, which were still unhealed. Meanwhile Guillaume 
Garrcc buttoned up his coat and set out along the road to Tr6oultr6 
for his talk with the authorities. 

At home in the big, half-dark kitchen Marie-Suzette, standing 
by the stove, was making the evening soup, from which rose an 
appetising smell. Now and again the shop bell tinkled, and she 
put aside the ladle and panted out into the shop. Half annoyed 
at the interruption, she w’ould squeeze herself in between the 
counter and the shelves to serve the customer. A jar of tomato 
puree, a bag of salt, a carton of fruit pulp or a plate of the butter 
which, like a golden mountain, rose among the knitted wear and 
the rolls of material which no one ever had time to remove from 
the counter. Or perhaps it was a glass of Quinquina or red wine 
with ‘something strong in it* f. ^m the end where the wanes and 
spirits were kept. 

It could not be denied that there had be^n many more customers 
than usual since Marie- Jeanne had brought her stranger here to 
the family house. The Garrec family did not, of course, want 
the shop to take up too much of their time — ^they wished 
to be free to keep open or shut as it suited them; but it was a 
little provoking to see people going into their rival's shop across 
the road, and that had been happening a little too often lately — 
before he came. The rival was that well-to-do baker, Monsieur 
Jegou, his rich and miserly mother and his sister, the pious Amdie. 
Now the Jegous felt themselves left out and neglected, in spite of 
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the fact that they dealt in bread, the most indispensable of all 
things. Even these days, when the spring sowing kept people 
out in^ithe fields and Marie-Suzette had thought that she would 
be left in peace with her cooking, the shop-bell tinkled again and 
again. .'If 'I had only known,' thought the old woman, ‘I should 
have asked Rose to stay at home with me.' She sighed and 
sweated and did not know whether she ought to feel bothered or 
satisfied, but every time she had to give change for a large note 
and then add it to the thick bundle in her note-case, it was with 
a feeling ,of satisfaction that she put the rubber band round the 
wom-oTjt leather pocket-book and replaced it under her bodice. 
Her large, yellow, tusk-like tooth bit grimly and resolutely into 
her under-lip. She grumbled, of course, about the visits from the 
police-sergeant and other authorities, and all the free drinks she 
was obliged to give them, but it really seemed as if their luck 
had turned since the foreigner from the sea had come to their 
house. Had not Marcel Le Lay come home with better catches 
than any of the other Kervily fishermen? In one week he 
had caught more than all of them put together. And was it not 
extraordinary that the Insurance Company had paid out the sum 
that Marie-Pierre had been expecting for so long, ever since 
Buanic had had that accident with the old car? 'fhen there was 
the shop! No — it was no ordinary guest they had received into 
their house, and she hoped that Guillaume would be able to 
arrange for the boy t9 stay on in the family. 

The room was so silent that the tiny click made by Marie- 
Jeanne's crochet-hook as she knotted her thread could be heard. 
It was growing dark, and the tramp of wooden shoes and the 
noise of wheels were heard from outside. The smell of seaweed 
strong with iodine and saturated with salt interlaced with the smell 
of the newly-turned soil came into the room, where it blended 
with the smell of spiced soup and boiled leeks. It was all quite 
unreal to the man in the bed. 

The girl saw that he lay gazing at his hands, looking at them, 
stroking them. They were thin with blue veins and long fingers — 
how well she had managed to study them in spite of her shyness. 
And still even now she found something new to notice : the space 
between the thumb and the first finger was unusually broad, but 
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it did not disfigure the hands^ made them, in fact, appear particu- 
larly useful. Most of the other hands she had seen were short and 
broad. These were different. They were not the kind of hands 
Jiat shc^d become scarred and covered with tar in ^ ooat or 
become olack and warty from digging. But they had beui scarred, 
they still bore traces of the scars — ^mostly on the palms. HJs fore- 
bead also had an ugly wound on one side of it, where the skin 
bad been scraped and something sharp had penetrated. 

He lifted one of his hands to his bandaged forehead as if they 
bad both been thinking the same thing. T am nothing^but these 
hands*' he thought as before, ‘and this forehead, this brain with 
its patches of deadness. No man, no past. And what atJbut the 
future? The future depends entirely on this tired, wondering 
bead, these hands ' 

‘They have been scarred,' thought Marie- Jeanne. ‘Wounded 
and bloodstained. And the head and the roots of the hair. And 
the feet — they too have been injured?' 

Unexpectedly he stretched out his arms as if to measure the 
width of the bed and remained lying like that with half-closed eyes 
and nerveless, open hands. One of them lay near her where she 
sat near the edge of the bed. She started. Why was he 
lying like that? When she saw him in this position her gaze 
involuntarily passed on to the little crucifix hanging above the 
bed. It had been propped up between the wall and a picture show- 
ing two figures in a held saying the Angelus. The lower part 
of the crucifix had been broken at some time when the room had 
been cleaned, and tfien it had been stuck in behind the picture so 
that only the outstretched arm '>nd the tortured, forward-bending 
head were visible. 

When he opened his eyes, she asked him tensely : 

“Why did you come to us?" 

He smiled, half sadly, half ironically. To meet you," he said, 
and she blushed. He looked at her careiully: her hair, her 
shoulders, her hands — but after that his eyes turned away from 
her and his expression showed weariness and indifference. He 
no longer looked in her direction, and she felt as if he were 
thousands and thousands of miles awav from her. Then her 
mouth formed sentences, and she spoke them without knowing 
why: 
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"You came because we needed you. You were sent to us. And 
I — I was sent to receive you." 

He smiled again and looked at her, tired as before, but indul- 
gently'l^used. "You found me. Marie, Marie ?" 

"Marie-Jeanne," she reminded him. 

"Marie- Jeanne Garrec„" he continued, half to himself, speak- 
ing up towards the roof. "A daughter of the late Francois Garrec 
and Marie Le Donche. Nineteen years old. Bom with a hump. 
Lost all her brothers — one of them, Joseph, who was always gay, 
was involved in the Resistance Mov«>ment. He heard the General's 
appeal and answered his call. One day he came and said: I kiss 
you go6d-bye, my mother, my sisters, for I am called to England. 
I do not know when I'm going, nor how — ^but I shall return to 
you when we have won our freedom.’ He returned all too soon — 
as a prisoner of the Army of Occupation. And one morning he 
was shot over there among the sand-dunes and was buried in the 
sand with many others. Later he was moved and was given an 
honourable funeral so that he now' lies in his family grave." 

The girl’s amazement grew. He spoke as before in a half- 
indifferent, half-amused, tone of voice and yet with a certain 
solemnity. 

"How do you know’ all this about us?" she whispered. 

He shook his head. "How do I know it?" he asked himself. 

Once again he repeated to himself, w’ondering still more : 

"How do I know it? " Was it that he had subconsciously heard 
them talking next dooi^in tlie kitchen? Or did he just simply know 
it? — know it because he was not like other men who came and 
w^ent; because he had experienced things that nobody else had 
experienced? He was afraid for himself, afraid of the mystery of 
the unknown in which he was suspended. A life containing so 
much that could not be explained seemed to be more impressive 
than other lives. It was as if he had been consecrated to some- 
thing. 

He frowned uneasily. Marie- Jeanne, sitting there so watchful 
and silent, noticed his expression of suffering. His restlessness and 
misery were increased by the fact that he felt so stiff and weak — 
and he seemed to grow stiffer still when he looked at the stiff, 
gilded arms on the cross. Then he became conscious of the fact 
that his own arms were stretched out in the same way. 
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"Why am I lying like this?" he asked himself. "How long 
have I been lying like this?" 

He tried to move his benumbed limbs but felt suddenlj^power- 
less to do anything but turn his hands. In his half-consc^s state 
his face went slowly white, and Marie-Jeanne rose, and disturbed, 
bent over the bed. A thought, that ‘immediately turned into 
a perception of something real, something he had personally 
experienced, passed through his mind : the thought of the Cruci- 
fixion; the thought of the nails through the hands; of being laid 
down flat; of being stretched out, of heavy blows. 

Matic-Jeanne moved first one arm and then the other, jnd laid 
them gently down alongside his body. Then, with her half-hop- 
ping, half-gliding gait, she went out into the kitchen to receive 
Sister Ruth. She had noticed that the nursing sister had passed 
the window and had leant her bicycle against the wall outside 
the kitchen door and was now coming in to give him his 
medicine and dress his wounds. That was a good thing. It 
was very important that he should be carefully nursed, like a 
flower, like a bird, like something that the world had never seen 
before. 

The young girl watched from a distance every movement the 
nun made so that she might learn anything that might be useful 
to her later on. All the world knew that this particular nursing 
sister seemed to have been specially born to serve Kervily and the 
other villages in the Parish of Treoultre. Cluttered up as she was 
with her full skirts, apron and other tiresome garments, neither 
wind nor rain, storm nor snow" could keep her oS the roads or 
stop her from visiting the cotiages on her bicycle. When she had 
finished the treatment she turned to Marie-Suzette, who w"as, as 
always, present in the background, and told her that the doctor 
was coming once more to see the patient. "He is bringing the 
Mayor and his secretary with him," added Sister Ruth. 

"And the sergeant too, of course," filled in Marie-Jeanne 
innocently, and her aunt gave her a reproachful look. This was 
just what she was about to say, but in a very different tone of 
voice. 

"He'll 1)0 there sure enough!" she mumbled as she followed 
the nun to the door. 
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They came, all of them: the doctor, the chemist, the photo- 
grapher, a couple of schoolmasters, and the parish officials. 
The li^mnd gendarme stood meekly and unobtrusively in 
the baracround. He was the only one in uniform, and there- 
fore felt rather embarrassed. But his cheeks glowed and his 
eyes swam, for this was- the end of his official tour round the 
parish, and most of the people were friendly and offered him 
a little something, and he could not bear to hurt their feelings 
by refusiner, even if by the end he had had more than was good for 
him. 

Guillaume Garrec stood at the head of the bed, and th% sick 
man was able to catch a glimpse now and again of the blue 
Sunday jacket and the newly shaved, badly cut chin. Guillaume’s 
kind eyes, so like those of a sorrowful dog, seemed to give him 
strength, for he felt uncertain of himself and confused, especially 
with the doctor so trim and neat with his well-cut beard and his 
smooth white hands. 

Now and again he sank into an almost pleasant, feverish con- 
dition, weak as he was and excited by being the object of interest 
to so many, and raised up between the pillows and photographed. 

The doctor stood there with his thumb stuck into the arm-hole 
of his waistcoat and watched his patient with a benevofent expres- 
sion on his face. The patient, looking upwards from below 
the slight rounding of the doctor’s stomach, saw the fine hairs 
in his nostrils, the underside of the eyelashes and a large, 
brown birthmark under the jaw-bone, half hidden by the 
beard. 

"And now," said Dr, Guilcher briskly, smiling so widely that 
the gold stoppings m his teeth shone and glittered. "Now our 
patient is over the worst, and tlicre is nothing to hinder him from 
sitting up. Soon he will be able to get up and then go out. But — 
one can’t go about with nothing but a patient's number as an 
identification. T understand that the Clerk to the Municipal 
Ofl&ccs here has already been in contact with the Prefecture in 
Quimper and received his instructions. Our young man is to be 
given a name — a temporary name, of course — but he must have 
a name and an Identity Card. Home: — Kervily — ^Tr6oultr6, 
Finisterre, Outer Brittany. An emigrant from the sea — surely you 
do not come from the city of Ys itself. Tell me, does the beautiful. 
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but evil, Princess Danut continue her sinful life down there in 
our Breton Atlantic, throwing out her young friends as soon as 
she has finished with them? One never knows." The docto raised 
his first<<inger and continued in a still more playful manner "No, 
one never knows. Or was it the golden-haired siren, Ah6s, 
who lured you? Well, well, but — ^joking apart — ^what shall 
we call you, what name shall 1 write in my book beside your 
number? As a matter of fact, it's not everyone who has the 
* chance of choosing their own name. Well, what are you going to 
choose?" 

It ^as a serious matter. The sick man realised this, ^and his 
eyes travelled warily from one to the other. The daughters of the 
hou-e moved the larger of the two tables in the room close up to 
the bed. Guillaume himself brought the ink-bottle, shaking it to 
make sure there were a few drops left. He also bought a pen with 
a long, sharp nib, but the Clerk took his short, fat fountam- 
pen out of his pocket and pushed aside the old-fashioned writ- 
ing material, so as to leave more room for his papers and his 
elbows. The police sergeant now made his way forward more 
boldly, for he felt he had the right, that it was in fact his duty, 
to take part in the proceedings at this stage. 

"What shall we write 

They asked him the question again, and the sick man became 
moie and more uncertain and agitated the better he understood 
what was involved. He was to be given a name. A name. He 
was to become .somebody, someone, bat only temporarily. Behind 
it all the secret would remain 

"What is your favourite na. o?" 

Marie-Louisc, who stood farthest back with little Odile in her 
arms, took down the calendar from th^ wall and passed it over 
everybody's head to her mother, who tried vainly to read the 
name of the saint for the day without her glasses. Instead she 
fluttered the pages and suggested : 

"I think it would be best to give him the name of the Saint of 
whatever day it was you found him, Marie-Jeanne. Here, take 
the calendar yourself and look." 

She handed the calendar to the girl, b-it before the latter was 
able to take it the Clerk had grabbed it, threw it aside, and said 
contemptuously : 
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*Take that thing away, there’s no need to take the name of a 
saint." 

"But one generally does — generally — and it is " 

Mari^fozette broke off and buried her tooth in her lc 3 iver lip. 
Of course — all those people at the Municipal Offices were ungodly. 
Thanks to the workers at the canning factory in Saint-Fiacre, a 
Red burgomaster had been elected with an equally Red staff, 
and none of them would have anything to do with Our Blessed 
Lofd or His holy saints. But if she had been allowed to speak 
he should^have been given the name of the saint of the day with 
the addition of Anne. She, Marie-Suzettc, had a feeling tlfat he 
ought to place himself under the particular protection of St. 
Anne. They ought also to have had a priest there. For when a 
person is given a name it should be connected with holy baptism. 
Who knew whether he had ever been baptised? But it was no 
good talking of these things in the presence of godless men. It 
was strange, however, that Dr. Guilcher did not wish it otherwise, 
for after all he was pious and respected the Sacraments. She 
heard the Mayor say : 

"Is there no one who can put forward a suitable name?" 

"I suggest," said the doctor, "that Mane -Jeanne shall be god- 
mother and that she shall decide what our proteg^ shall be 
called!" 

"Marie- Jeanne ! Yes, let her do it!" 

They all looked round for the hump-backed girl, and so also 
did the man in tlie bed. She was standing nght down by the 
kitchen door behind the backs of a great many w'ho were taller 
than she was. Now' the crowd parted so that her little figure 
could be seen She blushed, and her eyes began to glow. She 
knew what they expected of her — ^what he expected of her — she 
must come up closer. 

He lay waiting and felt more hopeful when she at last plucked 
up courage and came forward In spite of her shyness and agita- 
tion, her brain was already considering the question she had been 
asked. It must be a good name — ^thc best she could find. She 
liked Fran90is because that was the name of her dead father. 
Joseph was the most sorrowful name and spoke most clearly to 
the heart. Louis was short and good, but it was very ordinary. 
The same might be ‘-aid about Pierre. Otherwise she might have 
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chosen that, for St. Pierre was the safest and most steadfast 
person, next to Our Blessed Lord Himself and the Holy Virgin, 
But everybody was called Pierre — even her cousin, the^ simple 
Marie-Picrre Buanic. 

She had long known the name she liked best of all — she only 
wondered whether she dared to tell it. It came from the legends, 
from one of the legends that Marie-Jeanne had heard as a child 
and had retained in her memory because she had so much time 
in which to think about them. She had plenty of time while she" sat 
at home crocheting day-in and day-out and during the,evenings. 
PartiAilarly those evenings when she heard music far |way in 
the village and knew that girls of her own age were dancing and 
enj )ying themselves. Then in her thoughts she lived with her 
heroes and heroines. Therefore she knew at once the name she 
would like to give him. But she hesitated — was it the name of 
a real, proper saint oi was it pure imagination? Perhaps the 
others would not agree with her. 

"Efflam/* she said, and blushed deeper than ever. 

Surprise and di?3approval were mirrored in the faces around her. 
The eyes of the sick man shone in surprise — but his forehead 
clouded as if he were disappointed that it was not some- 
thing more digniiied and high-sounding. Finally he looked only 
confused. 

"What does Efflam mean?" he asked. 

Sunshine and shadow chased each other across Marie-Jeanne's 
face. Finally the sun came out somewhat uncertainly, as if 
threatened by the clouds. She said: 

"Elllam was a prince." 

"Ah!" exclaimed the people in the background. 

"Efflam," said Dr, Guilcher thoughtfully. "Efflam, yes, that's 
right, he was a prince. Prince of the Island Hibernia, that is to 
say, Ireland, married to an English princess, Enora. Is that not 
so. Marie-Jeanne? I have forgotten the story. Tell it to our — 
hm, hm, our young Monsieur Efflam and to us others too!" 

The young man looked round him expectantly. Marie-Jeanne 
stretched herself, she grew and became the cynosure of every eye. 
The strong glow on her cheeks deepenid and the shining light in 
her dark eyes made her look strange, almost unearthly. 

"Efflam," burst from her, and no one could afterwards say 
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whether she whispered it or shouted it. "Efflam was a prince, 
and he was betrothed to Enora, the lovely English princess. He 
married her to please his father so that the latter should not be 
called a^reaker of promises and so as to preserve the peace 
between the two countries. But his first love was to Our Lady, 
and he had sworn fealty to Her. Then he came to Armorica — as 
our Brittany was called in those days — and here he slew the great 
dragon with whom King Arthur and his knights had fought in 
vaih."' 

Marie- J/^anne paused, and then coMinued shyly ; 

“Enora also came to Brittany and she found her husband; and 
they loved each other, but 

"But ?“ said Dr. Guilcher when the girl stopped, and the 

whole room was filled with a questioning silence. “But what, 
Mademoiselle, but what?“ 

“They both wished to remain true to the Heavenly Virgin and 
to their promises and therefore they lived together in a holy 
relationship in unconsummated marriage. They each had their 
own little cell and only met at the great festivals, when they shared 
a couch, the one lying beside the other without touching each 
other. I'hey found great happiness in this sweet and holy alliance. 
Efilam was a prince who slew King Arthur's dragon, jind he— and 
he — ^was chaste and beautiful and courageous." 

The gendarme wiped his eyes, and the tears ran down 
Guillaume's furrowed cheeks silently and beautifully. The photo- 
grapher blinked his eyelids, and the thin chemist blew his nose. 
He had only lately moved to Kervily so had not yet become 
acclimatised, so that he always had a cold at this time of year. It 
was the time of the spring stonns, bringing with them the strongly 
iodinised seaweed. 'One can have too much of even a good thing,* 
as he used to say. Now he blew his nose more vigorously than 
ever, and not only his nose but his eyes were red. Marie-Suzette 
also had need to give her no.se a good wipe, but she felt in vain 
in her pockets for a handkerchief. The doctor cleared his throat, 
and the Mayor, who was a simple fisherman from the village 
farthest to the north-west, stared persistently at his feet. In his 
position, he thought, he should know all the legends of this sort, 
but unfortunately he did not. Then there was the difficulty of the 
Clerk and the schoolmasters. He did not know what they would 
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think about such stories, and they were the dominating factor in 
his party. Would they consider it part of the foolish nonsense 
with which the Church lulled people to sleep, or would they class 
it as literature, something belonging to the folk-lore of tjj^ district? 
He stared down at his indifferently polished shoes and now and 
again glanced in the direction of the schoolmasters, but one of the 
two young men picked at his ear and looked entirely indifferent, 
not to say stupid. The other stared at the figure in the bed, 
whether from pure curiosity or ill-will, the Mayor could* not 
decide. 

Then he tried to get a clue from his Clerk, but the latter sat 
there with lowered eyes, drawing circles and again cir^es. The 
Mayor realised that the best thing for him to do was to continue 
to look at his shoes, and at the angles and stars with which their 
toecaps were ornamented. 

Suddenly childish laughter was heard. Odile had managed to 
wriggle herself out of her aunt's arms on to the floor and had made 
her way through the crowd of giown-ups until she came to the 
bed. It was so high that she only reached half-way, and she there- 
fore laughed and stamped her feet, impatient and peremptory. 

Then Elflam — for they had already begun to think of him by 
that name — stretched out his long, thin hands and caught hold 
of the child, and with all his returning stiengtli managed to lift 
her up. A sound of surprise and delight went through the 
room. 

“He likes children ! ” they sighed, and others nodded sternly. 

Marie-Jeanne lifted the child down and gave her to her mother, 
the absent-minded and indiiVrciit Rose. Then, oblivious of all 
the people in the room, she tenderly and firmly took hold of first 
one and then the other of the outstretched arms and laid them 
along his body. While she was bending over him he opened his 
eyes and started back, terrified by the strange head-dress flicking 
so close above him as if the whole tower were just about to fall 
down on him. Then he recognised the face. 

‘‘Efflam,'* he said, half to himself, half to her, "Am I really 
Prince Efflam?" 

She smiled and nodded, but at that moment both the doctor 
and the Clerk cleared their throats and the latter said in an 
irritated voice, as if he could no longer curb his impatience : 


B* 
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‘'What about the surname? Two names are necessary! So we 
have one more thing to settle.*' 

The surname, the 'family name? But he had no family. A 
surname^yes, but what sort of surname? A Breton nan^e per- 
haps — no, she noticed that they were becoming more impatient, 
so she must not let them wait any longer. But what name, what 
name?" 

"Kelou!" she said without knowing why. 

"Kelou** echoed round the room. 

‘ 'Kelou, V came Dr. Guilcher's own personal echo just a little 
after all the others. 

The dlerk looked sternly at Marie-Jeanne, and she looked 
unhappy and repentant, but the doctor nodded consolingly. 

"Kelou, yes, that isn't bad at all. An old Breton word which 
can well be used as a name. If I remember rightly it means some- 
thing like 'approach* or ‘fame* or 'tidings*, or something like that. 
You others know better than I do. Not at all bad. Efflam Kelou, 
messieurs, mesdames, I take my leave and must ask your pardon 
for going so soon, but duty calls me." 

"Efflam Kelou", wrote the secretary in his best handwriting. He 
took up a stiff block of paper, laid the fonns he had ju^t filled in 
on top of it, and handed them for signature to the neVly-named 
man in the bed. Before he had had time to give him his thick 
fountain-pen with the shining gold bands, old Guillaume Gaiiec 
stepped forward to the bed and pushed the ancient, elegantly- 
shaped pen into his guest's hand. The young man hi'sitatcd for a 
moment, wondering, questioning, the pen sticking out from his blue- 
veined hand, which trembled slightly. Then he wrote his name, 
carefully following the order of the pencilled letteis that the Clerk 
had already printed. He had an angular handv^riting, forward- 
slanting, clear, but with some unexpected curves and turns, which 
might be due either to the sharp point of the old pen or the feeble- 
ness of his fingers, or even to the style he had been taught, no 
one knew where. When he had finished, his hands sank back and 
his head fell to one side, entirely exhausted. 

"Efflam Kelou," said Marie-Jeanne softly as she leant over 
him, arranging the pillows while the others left the room. "Are 
you satisfied with Efflam Kelou? Do you like being called that?" 

He had now had time to pull himself together, but his gaze was 
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fixed on the ceiling, and she waited in vain to meet those eyes of 
which she had always been a little afraid, but whose depths she 
was so anxious to penetrate. A smile trembled on his lips. 

"Eilam Kelou/* he said thoughtfuUy. "The prince a^roaches. 
Tidings, fame — bom far beyond the borders, outside all reckoning 
of time, before the beginning of all things." 

"Outside all reckoning of time, before the beginning of all 
things," she repeated slowly. "Wliat can that mean? What can 
he mean by that?" 


CHAPTER THREE 

PZfflam was no longer feverish, but the disturbing noise of 
the sea still kept him awake. It filled him with fear and trembling, 
but at the same time with a feeling of pleasure such as does a 
light fever or a slight intoxication. 

'Efflam Kelou* — in his thoughts he said tlie name over and 
over again, this name which had not yet embodied his personality 
as does the right name, but was nevertheless the name of which he 
was conscious and to which he was forced to respond — 'Efiiam 
Kclou' — Kelou : approach, tidings, reputation— WTiat tidings were 
they? What reputation would create murmuring voices and rest- 
lessness? Who was approaching? The night became long with 
darkness and the regular breathing of the sleeping ones and with 
the rhythm and angrily hollow murmur of the far-aw^ay water 
masses. 'Once I was out the.e myself. What was I doing there? 
How did I get there, from whence did I come and why?' 

Was that anyone coming along the road? No, it w^as the sea 
again. Its groaning sounded like the tread of supeihuman foot- 
steps. Then it was somebody after all — somebody greater than 
the storm was stamping past. 

Kelou — ^it was approaching again. It had come, it was near. 
He waited and feared and waited. He perspired and yet trembled 
with cold beneath his feather quilt. Wliat was approaching? he 
asked himself in fear. Was it the sea or was it He who walked 
upon the sea? 

If only Marie-Jeanne had been there. In her company he felt 
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calm. Or rather strong. He noticed the mystical powers more than 
ever when she was near, but he was stronger, more courageous. 

Beautiful and chaste and courageous — ^he smiled in the dark- 
ness. EfWn was chaste and courageous. EiBam was a prince. 
He was married to Enora. Married to Enora . . . now he 
wrinkled his eyebrows at a troublesome thought: she made me 
EfiBam, does she perhaps dream that she is Enora? Efflam and 
Enora. Efflam Kelou 

Kilou — ^what an ugly, strange, captivating language this was, 
this Bretoi\ Old Celtic mixed with Gwd knows what. 

God kpows what. He knew who he was. And why he was here. 
God knew the meaning of all this. "I have chosen you from the 
beginning of the world — ^from the beginning of the world. You 
are my chosen one — in whom I have great delight 

He threw himself violently over on to one side, wet with per- 
spiration. Whimpering and trembling under the burden of the 
thoughts that came to him he did not know from whence. 

No, he did not know from whence. If only he knew. Nor why 
it was just this kind of thought — ^these great, terrifying words. 

Did they come from out there? From Him who walked upon 
the water? 

"0 good Saint Anne, they have told me to turn to you, you, 
the great mother of the world. But I say: Father, Thy will be 
done. Thy will, not mine. Father, for you have chosen me . . . 

"Come to me, Marie, come Marie- Jeanne," he whimpered. His 
throat was diy and stiff. "I shall be ill again," he thought. "I 
shall go under, I who am a prince, I who am he that is to come." 
Now the rain rattled against the window-panes. Rain, rain, glau, 
glau — oh, this harsh Breton language, the words beat upon his 
brain like hammer blows. Glau, glau, always glau. It resembled 
the sad cry of a large strange bird. 

This g/aw-language, which he did not know and yet understood. 
How was it that he understood it, who had taught him? He could 
not have come from these parts, for no one in the district knew 
him, and he was different from all the others. And then there 
were other languages he understood too. How many did he really 
understand? He sweated more than ever. 

Could a person be born with a sort of universal knowledge? 
Could the power of knowing and understanding all things as soon 
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as he was brought into contact with them exist in a person? If 
such a thing were possible it was surely a miracle. A miracle like 
the one by which he was washed up on the shore of just this 
particular village and tliat a Marie with a 'Queen o/ Heaven' 
crown upon her head was there to receive him. 

"Marie- Jeanne," he groaned again, for he was now too 
exhausted even to turn over, so lay as he was with his arms 
stretched up above his head. "Marie- Jeanne, why are you not 
here? I am drowning again, Marie- Jeanne, Marie, heavenly 
mother." 

Suddenly he started— -terrified. A huge, white sh^pe stood 
between him and the rest of the grey world of dawn. It bent down 
over him. It was Marie-Suzette's great bosom swa5nng freely 
inside hci loose, white nightdress. 

"Arc you feeling ill, Efflam?" 

He was silent and lay quite still in the hopes that in this way 
he would get her to go away, for he suddenly feared that she 
would touch him. 

"Arc you tliirsty, Efflam? Shall I get you a diink?" 

"What's the matter?" Guillaume's hoarse, early morning voice 
came from the other bed, and Efflam breathed more easily. Marie- 
Suzette went out into the kitchen, and she answered him from 
there : 

"He's not well, the poor man. He’s not really strong yet, but 
Marie- Jeanne says that he's io be allowed up to-day." 

Guillaume sat on the edge of the bed and cleared his throat of 
all tliat had collected there during the night. Then he went and 
opened the shutters. Afterwards he stepped to the side of his 
guest's bed. 

"Good-day, Monsieur! Has the g( od St. Anne given you a 
quiet night? This is a great day for you. You're going to get up 
and have a look at Kervily. J^on jour, bon jour!"' 

Not far from the long Ganec house there w'as a short little street, 
blind alley, turning oH to the right. This old. narrow street had 
in it only four low houses, and the least and the smallest was 
Marie-Jeanne's home. A cobblestone wall, a flower and an onion 
patch, a couple of rabbit hutches, a table on which stood a wash- 
tub, there wras just enough room for all this on the strip of land 
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bordering the street. The front of the house was whitewashed and 
the comers serrated in clear blue to match the doors and windows, 
which were surrounded by the same clear, check pattern. 

The d^r, which almost always stood open, led through the 
lobby, from which the attic stairs went up, into the family room. 
Two good and beautifully decorated beds, a big cupboard for 
clothes and a chest of drawers, together with a round table for 
meals in the middle of the room ; a brightly polished stove and a 
narrow shelf along the wall for the cojffee-bowls and plates; a low 
work-table cinder the window with britks and small doubled-over 
pieces of felt to support and warm the feet; the wirelesi set 
covered over with light-blue flannel stood on its stool close to the 
table; a vase with dried everlasting flowers and shells and other 
relics of dead fish from southern waters; an exhibition picture of 
the Chateau d'Eau in Paris and another similar one of the 
approach to Rio de Janeiro; the postal and telegraph calendar for 
the year, with information about fairs and high and low tides; a 
mantelshelf with a long strip of embroidery along the edge and its 
statue of the Madonna, and a cmcifix on the wall — ^this was the 
home to which Marie-Jeanne went when she left her protege's 
sick-room. She had her own little work-table in tl||p window, 
where she kept her boxes of thread and other accessories for her 
crocheting and needlework, and also a coloured statue of St. 
Theresa of Lisieux. 

They sat at the roun<i table, Marie-Jeanne, her mother and 
Caroline, eating their morning meal. Silently they dipped their 
bread into their bowls of coffee, while the cat, arching her back 
and lifting her tail, stroked herself against each of their legs in 

turn. 

The sound of a siren faintly heard against the wind caught 
Caroline's attentive ear. Hastily she mopped up the last drops of 
coffee with the spongy white bread, threw aside her napkin, kissed 
her mother and sister, and the next moment was herself nothing 
but the sound of clogs dying away in the distance as she ran to 
the factory down by the harbour. 

Marie-Jeanne looked closely at her mother, this little mother of 
hers with her grey face, high, broad cheek-bones and low forehead 
and the sad, grey eyes behind the simplest metal-frame glasses, 
over which quite unexpectedly she would look up amused. And 
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la coiffe, the old, original Kervily hat which she always wore, 
although most people nowadays chose the more sensational Pont 
TAbbe mitre, the one that Marie-Jeanne herself wore. 

Tho nineteen-year-old girl sat there with her well-arranged hair 
and gleaming white head-dress. Marie Lc Donche loolgsd at her 
daughter more closely: to-day she was finer than ever in her 
newest light velvet, with a violet-blue chiffon scarf and her 
black satin apron embroidered with small pearls and silk thread 
in the same violet-blue shade as her fichu. She had put on her 
best summer clothes, which were usually only worn when going 
to df Pardon. Why had she decked herself out like thi§ to-day? 
Was it because that young man she found at low tide was to get 
up and go out^ Was it for him that she had dressed herself up so 
pretty and grand? ‘My poor little daughter,* thought the widow 
Marie Le Donche, and looked pityingly at her. Marie-Jeanne 
noticed her mother*s kindly expression, and it gav^ her courage 
to break the silence. She said eagerly, colouring deeply: 

“Maman, dear Maman! To-day — it*s Efflam*s day, but he — I 
should so much like to ask you one thing. Let me . . ." 

She broke off, and as quickly as her lameness allowed her she 
was out in the hall and clambering up the steep attic stairs. Her 
mother cleared the table, rinsed out the bowls, dried the oilcloth, 
and felt more and more uneasy as she heard her daughter moving 
and dragging the boxes about up in the attic. Then she took up 
her thread and her crochet-needle and sat down, listening and 
attentive. At last she heard the girl's step on the stairs, and now' 
she stood in the doorway, tier cheeks redder than the strong red 
stuff she was carrying over i^r arm, a little unsure of herself, a 
little nervous but, above all, imploring. 

“Wliat's the matter now?" Marie ".e Donche looked over her 
glasses, her eyes stern. 

“Maman, dear Maman!" 

“What's that?" 

“It's — oh, my dear Maman — ^you know wdiat it is. It’s Joseph's 
new suit." .She grew pale, for she saw that her mother was biting 
her lip, had lowered her eyes, and remained silent. 

“Dear Maman 1" Her eyes wtr^ wet now and her voice 

confused. She still stood in the doorway with the suit over her 
arm, holding it out imploringly to her mother, whose glance was 
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still downcast, while her crochet-hook worked feverishly. Finally 
the elder woman broke the silence. 

‘'That is the suit that was made for Joseph, just before he went 
away, from a piece of stuff that I had kept hidden for several«years. 
He never. had the chance to wear it. 'When I come back,' he said, 
'when we celebrate victory and peace, then I'll put it on.' I 
remember it well, Joseph's newest suit." 

"Yes, and now, Maman — they arc just the same size, I am 
certain they are just the same size. I am sure of it, dear Maman, 
oh, Maman!" 

"Take.it I" said the oldei Marie hastily and without looking up. 

The strong red material shone like fire when the girl lifted her 
arm. She sprang forward to the table and kissed her mother 
eagerly and gratefully. 

"Otf you go," said Marie Le Donche, stiffly drying her checks 
and the comers of her eyes with one finger. Touched and uneasy, 
she heard her daughter go. 

When Marie- Jeanne arrived with the suit over her arm, Efflam 
was already out of bed, but he was not fully dressed. From the 
kitchen they could see him standing in the middle of the room, 
tall and lanky, with his thick, black hair curling attractively over 
his forehead. He was wearing one of the annlcss uneJervests of 
thick, firm, yellowish-white wool that the fishermen usually wore 
and which protected both their chc’-ts and backs from wind and 
cold. He had just pulled on a pair of newly-washed, crumpled 
trousers, which were so bleached that they were almost white in 
parts. They only reached half-way down his legs. 

Marie-Jeanne stood there shyly without daring to say a word : 
he seemed quite unfamiliar to her, and something tore at her 
heart. Then those trousers helped her a little, for they reminded 
her of her brothers when they were in their teens and grew out 
of their trousers faster than they woie them out. She smiled, 
amused. At the same time she told herself that it was a good 
thing that she had come and that it was high time that she did 
so, for he must not go out into the village in those old, worn-out 
clothes, which were so much too small for him. Marie-Suzette 
pushed the young girl in front of herself over the threshold and 
said in a complaining voice : 

"He's much taller than wq thought. Yves' clothes don't fit 
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him. They're too wide. And Papa's are too small. The ones he's 
wearing belong to Marcel, but the trousers are absurdly short." 

Marie-Jeanne lifted her arm with the new, stiff jacket and the 
newly pressed trousers and burst out, her eyes shining : 

''Here's your suit, Efflam!" At that moment she noticed that 
'the room was full of a strong perfume. His hair shone damply, 
that was where the smell came from — ^perhaps also from his skin, 
from his cheeks and chin. He saw her look and stroked his hair, 
and his hand became damp and greasy from the perfumed 'oil. 

"The barber came early this morning and shaved lym," said 
Mari^Suzette. "Monsieur Geoffry has given him everything he 
thought he needed to protect him against the weather, as he is 
not used to the air here. It always smells so good after he has 
been here, but now it's time that Efflam should begin to shave 
himself." She sighed and put her hand to her breast. Marie- 
Jeanne pulled herself tv>gcthei and announced for the second 
time: 

"Here's your suit, Efflam I" 

Hesitantly he took the two garments and, holding them up, 
gazed at them seriously. 

"Brand-new without a single patch," he said. 

"Joseph's newest suit," she admitted. 

"Joseph," he repeated thoughtfully Then he smiled tliat rather 
superior smile as if he were far above them all. It made them 
draw away fiom him, walking backwards as if fiom a person in 
a high position. He said: 

"If the ladies will allow me and will excuse me for a moment, 
I will put on mv new suit." 

When they had ‘^hut the kitchen door and he had taken off the 
old blue trousers, he was overcome by weakness. Standing there 
in his cotton underpants, he looked lorij.,ingly at the bed with its 
many cushions, feeling it to be his lifeboat, his haven. And yet — 
his face took on a bitter expression when he remembered the 
many waking hours he had spent there. It had also meant torture, 
this lifeboat. And there lay the nevr clothes, red as if they had 
been dipped in blood, Joseph's clothes, which were now his. He 
must put them on, he must go on farther, he — Efflam Kelou. 

He pulled on the trousers, and they fitted both in length and 
width. Then came Guillaume's woollen shirt, which he buttoned 
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round his neck, but the sleeves of which he left undone because 
they were too short. Finally Joseph's coat, a short, unlined coat 
in a stiff cotton material which was worn when the working blouse 
was exchanged for a grander garment. It had no collar, but there 
was a narrow neckband which buttoned right up round the neck, 
so that there was something almost priestly about it. It fitted as if 
it had been made for him. 

When he stood there in his new rustling costume, he had a feel- 
ing‘as if he had been consecrated to some predestined vocation. 
He took 2^ turn or two round the room, this room with the yellow 
ceiling-boards and the green walls and all its coarse but useftil fit- 
tings, and all its knick-knacks to please the eye and edify the soul. 
He hesitated to leave it, as the prisoner hesitates to leave his cell. 
He had to move carefully so as not to slip. He pattered about in 
the thick woollen socks he had been given and looked at the 
shining, polished floor, the pride of the women. 'It shines like one 
of the panes cut out from a window of the Palace of Versailles 
itself,' he thought, and then suddenly pulled himself up. 

Versailles ! How did he know anything about Versailles? 

Had he been there? Who knew — yes, who knew? Again he 
was amazed at the knowledge he possessed. 

He who knows all, 

A feeling of great weakness came over him, and it grew' black 
before his eyes. He caught hold of the end of the bed. From 
whence and why did those words come to him again in the middle 
of the morning? He who knows all. The chosen one. The 
beloved one. He who was before the beginning of time. 

He laughed with pale, stiff lips and did not dare to leave go of 
the bed. Then the door was carefully opened, and Maric-Jeanne's 
anxious, questioning eyes appeared. 

"You must help me, Marie-Jeanne," he managed to say with 
light self-irony. She came over to him in her natural, limping 
way — it was as if she were curtseying to him at every step — and 
she took his hand and led him out of the room as if he had been 
her brother. There were a pair of shining, new sabots ready for 
him to step into in the kitchen, and he received them with the 
same simplicity with which he had accepted all that had been 
given him. 
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Kervily lay before them with its stone-grey or whitewashed 
houses and broad gable-chimneys. While they were still in the 
old village with its low, tightly packed houses and small, newly 
dug fieMs, comfortably fenced off by their stone walls, Effiam 
felt himself safe. He noticed that the air was pure and full of a 
life-giving strength, so that to his surprise he was able to walk 
comfortably. He was a little shy of having Marie-Jeanne with 
him. He felt as if a nurse had taken charge of him, but at the 
same time he would have felt disappointed and frightened if she 
had left him alone. 

Th?y walked along by the stone wall, across some smajl fields, 
and then again between a low wall and houses. Then they sud- 
denly found themselves outside the village. The path was so 
narrow that they were now forced to walk in single file, and Effiam 
went on in front in a sort of semi-coma. Both he himself and the 
new' world in which he moved seemed to him more and more un- 
real the farther he penetrated into it. Sometimes he became dizzy 
and clasped his forehead. The girl behind him was like a shadow 
of which he was faintly conscious. 

They emerged on to an open place, a broad shore meadow. 
There were pools everywhere on the path which finally merged 
into one and formed a shallow canal, half hidden in the grass, 
through which he splashed, his sabots causing swirls and eddies. 
He amused himself with this as if be had been a child, but he 
took the game very seriously and drew his feet carefully through 
the wetness. He moved more and more as if be were in a dream. 
Marie- Jeanne struggled on, but she sensitively kept herself several 
steps behind him. Now he supped, and she did the same. He 
stood there shining like a tall, red tongue of flame in the midst of 
the flat, open countIy^ 

He looked around him wondering why he was walking here. 
Then he wondered where bn really was. Most of the field in front 
of him was flooded and looked like a shallow lake. Over the 
water was spread a faint shimmer the colour of mother-of-pearl. 
He saw a long, grey building half sunk in the marshland. The 
narrow gables and the long extended, low back wall were entirely 
closed up, without windows or any other opening. An in- 
expressible solemnity and desolation lay over the old house, 
which nevertheless seemed to be inhabited. Smoke came from 
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one of the gable chimneys, fluttered uncertainly before it was 
drawn up into the still, damp air. Efflam blinked in the sunlight, 
although it was softened by the sea mist. A strange, witch-like 
world spread out around him, with secret, grey, shut-up^houses, 
cowering in the landscape, and still more houses, like well- 
constructed boxes, stood on the flat with their stiff comers and 
chimneys outlined against the sky. Not a tree to be seen, scarcely 
even a bush. The sky sank down unhindered and filled the inter- 
verting space with its white, sun-bespattered haze, and low be- 
tween thejiouses there was yet another sun-white glare, that made 
his eyes^ smart. 

''The sea,*' murmured Efflam, and shut his eyelids tightly to 
shut out the short arrows of light, which were everywhere in this 
mild grey day. Beyond the broad 'lake*, that the spring-tide had 
left on land, ho saw the sea closer. On that side there were no 
buildings, only a row of boats pulled up high on the beach, their 
stems and broad stems standing out like black silhouettes against 
the skyline. The surface of the sea lay like a shining looking-glass, 
grey in the mist; everything seemed so strange that even he him- 
self, he standing there on his two legs, his feet in two stout new 
clogs, would have seemed unreal if he had not heyd a voice 
behind him say: 

"Efflam, do you hear the larks?** 

He closed his eyes tight. Yes, yes, he heard the larks. There 
they were in a strong, unbroken trill, proclaiming the spring, 
filling everything with their song. He could not see the birds: 
even if his eyes had been less dull than they were, he could not 
have seen them in the sparkling white-grey light above his head. 
Marie- Jeanne spoke again: 

"Efflam, you must not walk any farther to-day. We*ll turn off 
here towards the road and go home that way." 

He obeyed and turned in on the field path she pointed out. It 
was just as wet as the track they had just left. There was water 
in the wheel-mts and in the many holes made by sabots and the 
hoofs of horses and cows. Tliey walked along, each on their own 
side of a wheel-mt. Efflam, his eyes running and half closed, 
heard only as if from a distance the sound of Marie- Jeanne's 
limping steps. She panted slightly. Very soon he noticed that 
he was no longer walking on soft, springy ground. He heard the 
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noise of his own sabots and those of the girl as they struck the 
firm, asphalt road on their way home. 

Now weariness overcame him, he sweated and trembled as if in 
an agu6ii Marie-Jeanne also was drowsy, she too was affected by 
the strong air. Everywhere there was the sweetly bitter smell of 
the rotting seaweed, the smell of the saltness of the sea, of fish 
and shell-fish, of manure and newly-turned earth, of sprouting 
crops and juicy green grass — all this enveloped and stupefied 
Efflam so that in the end he reeled along the road like a dninken 
man. Figures swarmed everywhere, on all sides. Out (p the flat 
ground right away towards the edge of the sea he saw them as 
huge statues, standing out against the sky. Women in black, men 
in blue or in red like himself. They spat into their hands, they 
lifted their feet, rested them on the blade of their spades, and with 
a swing pressed it home. It was a game with the powers of nature, 
a spring dance with the -pade. 

Marie- Jeanne stood in the doorway where her aunt usually 
stood. She fumbled among the folds of her skirt under the 
elegant apron, embroidered with silk and tiny pearls. At last 
she found her pocket and her ball of thread. Miserably her 
fingers felt in her well-groomed hair under her tallest and 
most beautiful coif. Yes, there was the crochet-hook, hidden 
away. She began to make the small knots, unconsciously taking 
refuge, as she usually did, in her work. 

Had he noticed that she had put on her grandest, her best 
clothes to-day? Had he been at all pleased with Joseph's red 
costume? Had he bothered al ut the new sabots that shoe-maker 
Kerlivio over there in the main street had brought him as a 
friendly gift? Had the lovely weather made him happy? Had 
he — ^yes, he had heard the larks, but had he noticed the village 
itself? Noticed tliat the i)eople had nodded to him and were 
friendly towards him? Noticed that Uncle Guillaume and his 
daughters had waved to him from their field, where they were 
the first in the district to be setting potatoes? Did he really 
notice when she had pointed out to him that neighbour H41ias 
was sowing his wheat? Was he pleased that she had found a 
whole bunch of daisies to put in the vase in front of St. Theresa 
on her work-table at home? 
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He had just walked and walked and had appeared to be quite 
indifferent, and now he was lying on the bed just as he had thrown 
himself when he came in. He had gone into his room with his 
sabots ^still on his feet, and now one lay beneath the bed as if it 
had fallen off his foot and the other was balanced on his toe ready 
to fall off at any moment.. She went in, bent down and picked up 
the shoe on the floor and drew the other one off his foot and put 
them both in the kitchen. Then she came back and looked at him, 
now more anxious than disappointed. 

"Efflaip! Efflam Kelou, are you asleep?" she asked. 

He lifted his eyelids, weary and indifferent she thought ai first, 
but afterwards she thought remorsefully : 'No, no, he was not in- 
different, only absent-minded.' So absent-minded, so far away, so 
strange, so different — and she was again so distressed that she felt 
inclined to cry. He looked up questioning and anxious. Then his 
eyelids closed again, and he immediately breathed evenly as if he 
were asleep. Marie-Jeanne spread a blanket over him and tip- 
toed out of the room. Now she was happy, so full of happiness 
that she could scarcely bear it. 

Efflam woke to hear lively conversation going nn 1 ip had 
so often heard before. 

When he began to move, waves of nausea came over him, and 
he felt heavy in his head, but the knowledge that he could no 
longer escape facing up to life disquieted him and drove him out 
of the room. More asleep tlian awake, he passed through the 
kitchen, where Marie-Pierre was now alone with her girls, teach- 
ing Bernadette to crochet her first pair of gloves. Maric-Pierre 
saw him go and stared heavily and stupidly at his figure as it 
stood outlined in the doorway. Little Eliane laughed and pointed 
with her finger, and then her mother noticed Efflam's bare, 
stockinged feet. She gave the two little girls a push, and in a 
moment they were at the door. Each of them picked a sabot and 
rushed out, catching him just as he stepped off the plank on 
which he had managed to cross dry-shod over all the washing and 
rain-water that always collected outside the dooistep. The two 
little girls dressed in trousers knelt down, a little page on each 
side of their Prince, as he stood with his eyes half closed and 
allowed them to put on his sabots. Then he went on, turning the 
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comer towards the main street. The children looked at him and 
pointed, and behind them in the kitchen doorway stood their 
mother, her foolish face full of anxiety. She wished she had 
not been at home alone when he went off. She did not like having 
that responsibility on her shoulders. 

"Run after him and sec where he goes," she told her girls. 
"But keep at a distance from him and look out for cars on the 
road!" 

The elder sister took her little sister by the hand and they ran 
off, disappearing round the corner bv Teeou's bakerv. . 

The first thing Guillaume did when he came back from his 
afternoon's walk to the harbour was to push his head into the 
bedroom. He called out in his good-natured voice: 

"How arc you, Monsieur? Are you there, Efflam? But where 
are you, Efflam Kelou?" 

Maric-Pierre went on with her crochet, looking guiltily down 
at the table. "He is not here," she said shortly. 

"Not here! I saw Marie-Jeanne a minute ago, and she told me 
he was resting after his walk." 

"He went out again," came the laconic answer from his 
daughter. She lifted her arm in a large, sw^eeping gesture, bring- 
ing the crochet thread with her, and pointed in a general sort of 
way out of the door. At the very moment Marcel Le Lay came in, 
as if Marie-Pierre had evoked him with her strong arm. 

"Arc you going to shoot me, dear Sister-in-law?" asked the 
fishcmian jokingly. *'Do yon think that I am some official or 
other come to fetch away the ’>et of the house?" 

"Have you seen him?" asked Marie-Pierre hastily, while 
Guillaume, in spite of his stiff leg, was already out on the road, 
looking anxiously up and down. Le Lay went on joking as before. 

"I've had that pleasure more often than I've wanted it. You 
don't mean to tell me that he has gone out on his own? That's 
a dangerous thing to do for anyone with a face like his." 

Marie-Pierre took the words literally and began to excuse 
herself. 

"He was not alone, the little girls went after him," she said. 

"Naturally," shouted her incorrigible brother-in-law, while he 
poured himself out some red wine from the litre bottle on the 
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table. "Natoiallyl Such little holy men always have girls run* 
ning after them. They are always followed by a whole crowd of 
admiring and ministering women. Someone's got to carry their 
halo for them." 

Maiie-Suzette came in from the shop, and her eldest daughter 
complained: "Maman, Marcel is blaspheming and mocking again.' 
He is a positive heathen. It is those godless papers he is always 
reading." 

‘•'Aha," sighed the old woman, and sank down on her box by 
the stov^ "So you're back from the harbour, Marcel. Is the 
boat ready? Have you got the ice on board?" 

"Yes, all's clear. I have not enough bread, that's all. There 
are so many laying in stores at the moment that the baker has 
been quite cleaned out. The only baker we've not tried is Jegou, 
but Marie-Louise has gone there now. Here are your litile girls, 
Marie-Pierre. What news, children? Where did you leave the 
big-nosed count?" 

Guillaume followed his two grandchildien in. Their flushed 
cheeks and loose plaits showed that they had been running. The 
younger fisherman stood up and offered his seat to his father- 
in-law. 

"Have you seen him? Where is he?" asked Guill&ume. 

"He went towards the lighthouse and La Joie!" shouted the 
two girls together, "He walked along and stretched up his arms 
several times. He also said something, but we could not hear 
what it was. We crept along very quietly behind him on the edge 
of the grass. At the lighthouse he stopped and began talking to 
the lighthouse. Then wc ran home. He went on towards La 
Joie." 

"Crept and crept," muttered the old man disapprovingly. 
"You mustn't teach your children to creep about, Marie-Pierre." 
He took up a glass, which his daughter mechanically filled for 
him, shook himself and emptied the strong, dark wine in a gulp. 

"Guillaume-Marie, think of your health!" said Maric-Suzette. 
"You're drinking before you’ve eaten," 

Her husband ignored the wammg. He stared down at the floor, 
mumbling and gloomy: "He's gone, and he’s not well yet. He's 
walking too far. He stretched up his arms and he talked to the 
lighthouse. What does that mean?" 
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“Perhaps he*s weak in the head/' said Marie-Pierre, and her 
brother-in-law gave her a reproving look. Marcel was after all 
very susceptible, although he often spoke in a bitterly bantering 
tone. Me was now affected by the general anxiety and was filled 
with sympathy. 

Marie-Louise came in, leading Odile.by the hand and carrying 
three large, round loaves of bread under her arm. 

“Mademoiselle Jegou has been most kind," she shouted. “Their 
shelves were empty, but she gave me these she had hidden uAder 
the counter. The young gentleman who lives with you^jassed by 
here,® she said; 'he bowed so nicely. He's very polite.'^ Amalie 
Jegou was dressed in all her finery, with her big fur cape over her 
shoulders. She had come from vespers at La Joie. 'I met your 
guest, Monsieur Kelou,' she said “ 

“Met him?" 

“She saw Efflam?" 

Marie-Louise was not slow to tell them, and was both sarcastic 
and carelessly expansive as she talked. 

“Oh yes, she was quite cheered up, was my fine lady. Her 
cheeks were quite glowing She is really good-looking, Amclie, 
but she is older than I am, 1 know that for a fact. 'He must have 
had a good education,' she said, 'perhaps he even comes of a good 
family.' He gave her such a lovely bow, 'He must also,' she 
said, 'be a serious young man,' for he said remarkable words to 
her: 'The light from above is sent to those who sit in darkness; 
he who walks upon the sea has .sent his chosen one' — or some- 
thing like that. Come on, Marcel, let's go to our own house. 
1‘hings are so odd here since h. came. I always feel uneasy when 
1 am anywhere near his big nose and strange eyes. One does not 
know what they see and what they moan. In future when you 
are at sea, Marcel, I will ask Rose to come and sleep in the house 
with me. She and Odilc." 

Her husband collected the loaves from the table. Still joking, 
but in a more laboured way than before, he said as he patted his 
fair, exuberant wife on the shoulder: “Well, well, come along 
home to the nets that are waiting to be repaired. Yes — ask your 
sister and Odile to come and sleep with you while I am away. One 
never knows what may happen with such an old man of the sea 
wandering about the roads!" 
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''Old man of the sea, yes," said Rose from the door leading 
into the shop, "Old Marie Le Gat was here — she wanted to sell 
her eggs — and do you know what she said before she went? 'Are 
you sure,' she said, 'that he is a real man, that fellow in the new 
red suit whom I met this morning? I who was born at Quiberon,' 
she said, 'I know that sort. He reminds me of our Paotr Pen er 
L6/ What is a padtr, Maman? Is it a sea-troll or shore-ghost? " 

"Well, there's a question for you," remarked Marcel, dragging 
the heavy, broad-hipped Marie-Louise up from her chair and 
taking her with him. 

"Areftey saying he is a kind of paotr/* babbled the old v^man 

at the stove. "What is a padtr ? No, not as far as I can see, 

at any rate. He is a real, proper man, but not like the others 
round here." She remembered the experiences ot her youth in 
Martigues and, forgetting the soup saucepan, went out and 
waddled slowly towards the comer of the street. There stood 
Guillaume and Eliane. The wife said in an unusually mild tone 
of voice : 

"Guillaume-Marie, I thought you were going to look for Efflam 
I'll keep the soup hot until you get back." 

Her husband spat, cleared his throat and spat again, seemingly 
quite indifferent, and then slouched off. When he got round the 
comer of the house he began to walk as quickly as his stiff leg 
allowed, and his grandchild half-ran at his side. 

Efflam walked on and on. The sand along the side of the road 
crunched, but only under one foot, for the other was on the smooth 
asphalt. He thought of Marie-Jeanne and her uneven walk. There 
were evidently several disabled people in the district. Two women, 
both with hip injuries, were walking just in front of him. They 
both limped, each in their own way, and their high coifs swayed 
and jerked according to the uneven movements of their bodies. 
This, combined with the different sounds of his own shoes, made 
him feel as if he were limping himself. He would take no notice 
of the two in front of him. 'I will think of something different,' 
he said to himself — something different. What should he think 
about? About the stomi. About the rain, about their glau, glau, 
Glau against the blind grey walls and against tightly-closed 
shutters. Glau — no, not that. About the larks, about Marie- 
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Jeanne and her hump, her limp, or about his own uneven gait 
on the asphalt and the sand. 

He realised that he was mumbling and throwing his arms about 
as he walked. Think of something else,' he said to himself sternly, 
and kept his hands imprisoned in his pockets. 'If only you knew 
a little more about yourself, you wouldl have something to think 
about,' he said to himself sadly. If only he knew from whence 
he came and why he was here. He did not even know how old 
he was. 

His hands had freed themselves again, and he swung his right 
arm High above his head as he had done many times before. He 
found himself saying long and terrifying sentences. Then he was 
grif»ped by fear for himself and he grew frightened of the high 
wall which he saw suddenly in front of him. No, it was more 
than a wall, it was a tower so high that he had to press his neck 
back between his shoulders to be able to see it. He grew giddy 
from standing and staring straight up at it, hearing at the same 
time the sucking roar of the sea close at hand. 

He lifted his arms towards the svaymg tower, the top part of 
which was lost in the mists lying low beneath the evening sky. 
At last it stood steady as a building should, at last the sea rolled 
in natuial waves, and the meadows and cliffs were still Efflam 
pu'-hed his hands into his pockets, turned round and looked with 
clearer eyes at all that was around him. He thought aloud and 
calmed himself with his owm explanations : 

"Now I SCO quite clearly where I am. Over there lica Kervily, 
and I have come from there. This is the lighthouse. I know this 
is so, I have seen the reflect, a ot its beams on the wall of the 
house just opposite the (ianecs\" 

He continued his way more steadUy elong the asphalt road that 
turned and then went on farther, parallel wuth the sea. There w^as 
only a protective wnll between the road and the beach itself, and 
no buildings, so that the salt air sw^ept in freely. A little farther 
on, he saw a grey stone, mast-like structure, a chuich tower. He 
struggled towards it, reeling like a sea-sick man, hot, his clothes 
damp from the sea. The air was strangely warm and saltily sweet, 
and the seaweed, which lay here in heaps, steamed strongly, 
making him feel sick. The waves beat lazily, but with heavy 
strength, against the sea-wall. Out there the breakers boiled 
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around the reefs. In tlie midst of all this his ear caught the faint 
sound of a bell, and he now saw the chapel with its large, low, 
vaulted roof and its light, open-work tower, clearly in front of him. 

People were coming out of the door, and they immidiately 
dispersed along the various small paths that led into the country 
behind. One single woman came towards him, and the nearer 
she came the better he could see that she was more elegant than 
any of the women he had met so far — more elegant even than 
Maiie-Jeanne with her pearl-embroidered apron. He bowed to 
her and uttered the most solemn ana significant words that came 

into his mind at that moment. 

* 

The words he had said continued to echo in his brain after he 
had passed her and he was again alone: 'The light from above 
is sent to those who sit in darkness; ho who walked upon the sea 
has sent his chosen one.*' 

The unreality of his surroundings was so overwhelmingly 
strong out here because of the nearness of the sea and the 
rising humours of spring that he suddenly thought that he should 
be able to see Him Who walked upon the waves and Whose foot- 
steps he had heard so often in the darkness of the night. >Jow 
also, although the waves were beating indolently, almost softly, 
against the stone wall and the rocks beneath, he could hear the 
strong footsteps far away in the north-east, a rumbling as of 
thunder that never ceased. A grey-green desolation lay low over 
the nearest water. A ^ouple of fishing-boats could be seen, 
but they were infinitely small out there in the open sea. There 
were great and strange powers around him — of that there was no 
doubt. They hovered over the country itself, and he liad a p<»rccp- 
tion of broad wings above him. 

"It is God," he said with trembling lips, and walked on with 
bow’ed head and beating heart. T am in the presence of God the 
Strong,* he thought fearfully. 

When Eiflam was again able to lift his head and look around 
him, he found that he w^as standing in front of the Calvary outside 
the chapel. He saw three crosses set on a high socle and a sculp- 
tured pieia in front of the centre cross. Exhausted, he fell on his 
knees and, looking up. saw the stone figures covered with green, 
woolly moss. These hairy faces seemed to be both prehistoric and 
living. He still felt the wings above him. Not the sighing and beat- 
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ing of wings, but as if they were spread out over him, filling all, 
pressing him down and at the same time lifting him up. 

He stretched out his anns along the sharp lower edge of the 
socle afid remained lying there, lying on his knees, gazing at the 
cross until his tired head fell forward and he rested his forehead 
against the stone. He felt pain again. Kfun. I bleeding again?' he 
thought apathetically, scarcely dividing this present time from the 
time out in the lands of the low tide when he for the first time 
opened his eyes and saw Marie-Jeanne's welcoming hands, or’ the 
moment when he, lying rigid on his sick-bed, had fir^irt become 
awar# of the crucifix. The pietd Madonna on the Calvary and 
Marie-Jeanne became one and the same person. He him'^clf was 
the one taken down from the cross and who rested, wounded and 
bleeding, m the pitiful arms. 

"Marie! Marie, Mother!" he groaned. 

Guillaume and Eliane found him in this condition. They re- 
mained standing hand in hand, moved and frightened. His sabots 
lay behind him as if he had felt obliged, out here in the sand and 
the sedge, to take them off. Ihe grandfather and his grandchild 
bent down at the same moment, and each of them seized one of 
the big, wet shoes. Then they stood and waited until he had, as 
they thought, come to the end of his prayers. 

Efflam became hazily conscious that there was someone or some- 
thing beside him. At first he connected those he could not see 
with the all-embracing powder around him, and he knelt without 
moving, filled with a new fear, a new expectation. But he slowly 
began to realise who it was behind him, breathing the same air as 
himself and exuding his own particular bodily smell. 

"Monsieur Garrec," he said in a low voice, without looking 
round, but he diew in his arms and 1 umped his back, as if he 
were preparing for a whipping — or as if he were lying in wait for 
somebody. 

"Efflam!" answered Guillaume in a voice which was strange 
even to himself. 

The young man leaned on the socle, trying to get up on to his 
benumbed legs. Guillaume and the little girl went forward and 
took hold of him under the armpits and helped him to get up. 
Then they bent down and put the wooden shoes in front of him. 
He slipped his feet into them and allowed the old man and the 
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child to lead him back through the drizzle, back to the village. 

Above their heads the lighthouse stretched its long arms of 
light towards the four comers of the earth, slowly swinging round, 
sweeping the horizon, but the light was absorbed by the mfety rain 
and became diffused and sickly red. Before they reached the main 
street of the old village the fog-siren had begun to sound, and they 
heard its gloomy bellowing behind them. 


CHAPTER FOUR 

Efflam roamed the country — ^morning, noon and night. His 
slim, well-built figure in his new red fisherman's costume was 
seen everywhere. He seemed small, until he stood beside some 
other man and it was seen that he was half a head taller than 
men of middle height. He wandered about everywhere and learnt 
to know the old buttoned-up streets of the village and the newer 
roads and surroundings. He discovered the innumerable paths 
which wound through the potato- and onion-fields with their 
lovely, earthy smell, going straight across newly-sow^ fields and 
corn-fields with the thick growth of last year's crop. Then he made 
an attempt to conquer the open shore meadows, but stood still, 
gazing out over the waste land like a child whose desires are 
greater than its courage. Ihc wind nipped at his trousers, clamour- 
ing in the stiff wool of his jacket, and blowing through his thick 
hair; he saw the paths lose themselves in the large pools of water 
which still remained after the winter and spring rains. He heard 
the sea-birds away on the shore, and he shivered at their strange, 
desolate cries, but was drawn by a stronger power out into this 
terrifying newness. The air itself around him — that more than 
anything else — ^was terrifying. The sky arched itself, strangely 
big, over this village, and it was bigger than ever when he came 
out on to the meadows and saw it on all sides, all around him, 
high and broad, going down to meet the little flat tray of earth 
on which he stood. Fear tied him to the spot, but then he was 
gripped by exaltation. Never had the earth been cleaner and 
simpler than here, without a sound, without a tree, without any- 
thing between it and the sky above it. 
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Efi9am was shaking with cold. This hard, half-warm March air 
was penetrating. He returned to the village, his nose blue, re- 
turned to the low houses with their half-dark rooms. He did not 
realise that he was shivering, he was thinking of Marie- Jeanne. 
"She shall take me out into the fields," he said, "far out across 
the hinterland, down to the white sandy beach, where the sea 
makes its wide curve between Kervily and the neighbouring 
village. We will walk and walk until we reach Tr6meur, with its 
white gables and chimneys, which remind me of a flock of Ma- 
gnus who have settled on a headland out to sea." 

He Returned with his blue nose to Maric-Suzette’s ho| soup- 
kettle, but the cold from outside penetrated right into the kitchen 
and stole furtively along the cement floor up round his legs, wrap- 
ping his body in its damp cold. In the evening the frogs played 
wildly and deafcningly in the pools round the house. At night 
there was the sound of lain and the roar of the angry west wind, 
but in the morning the sun shone again and the wind blew cold 
and dry from the north-east. Efflam lay in his bed and heard the 
people of the house cough up the saliva that had settled on their 
chests during the night, while the stove-rings rattled and there was 
the clatter of coal. He was well acquainted with all this morning 
music, but he listened to it caiefully as he did to the different 
sounds of the wTathci. He himself was too harsh and thick in 
the chest to be able to clear his throat. 

When Guillaume had finislied the care of his chest he alwa)^ 
solemnly came over to his guest's bed and wished him good- 
morning. 

**Bon jour, bon jour! Has Monsieur had a good night? What— 
you don't know! Is your throat so bad? Then we mu^t ask Dr. 
Guilcher to have a look at it. Stay in bed, Monsieur Efflam I " 

Hardly had the old man turned his back before Efflam was out 
of bed and dressing in feverish haste. He must get out, he must 
get out under the great sky, out into the dangerous currents of air. 
He sat down at the breakfast-table, dipping his bread into his 
bowl of coffee with the others. He sat with the hot bowl between 
his long, bony fingers, warming himself and looking down into 
the steaming, light brown liquid, still half asleep. The door, as 
always, stood wide open, and its framework outlined a picture in 
the centre of which stood a group of stiff grey gables like a group 
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of monks in their rigid habits. At night, in the moonlight, they 
were still more ghostly, these larger and smaller grey gables of the 
houses just opposite. 

"Drink your coffee, Efflam," exhorted Guillaume, ‘tft'll do 
you good." And the guest obediently lifted the bowl to his lips 
and felt that the warm cpffee loosened his strained throat, Theii 
the old mother opened her toothless, spluttering mouth. 

"As Efflam doesn't want to stay in bed and as it's fine, he could 
go »to Tr^oultr^ and show the doctor his throat. Anyone new to 
this district always suffers from throat trouble." 

"Yes," added Marie-Pierre — ^she also spoke thickly becaifee she 
was brushing her hair and had one of her plaits between her teeth 
while she arranged combs and bands. "Yves had a bad throat 
every spring and autumn for a long time. He didn't improve until 
I gave him my letter with earth from Lisieux, and now he always 
wears it on his chest; but then he was born in Brittany, while 
Efflam Kelou comes from " 

Marie-Pierre stopped suddenly and looked at the new' member 
of the family as if she had only just remembered that there was 
something strange about him. She burst out : 

"Yes, where do you come from? It must be very strange to be 
alive witliout having been born somew'here and wilhoiJl having a 
birthday or over growing any older. Look at me, Maman, I shall 
soon have a large, bare patch on my head just like yours." She 
looked at herself in the glass, dipped her comb in water and began 
to pass it through her back hair once more, still full of foolish 
wonder: "Fancy being the same age all the time!" 

Efflam noticed how the hair and the coif seemed to grow into 
each other and how the high, tower-like erection was finally 
arranged. He saw Marie-Pierre wet her short brown fingers with 
a little saliva, arrange an obstinate piece of hair, he saw her lips 
move 

Never to have been born. To have existed from the beginning 
of time. The words followed him as he tramped along the street 
and on along the main road. He was walking towards the village 
of Tr6oultr6, the chief village in the district, and he had a big 
church with a high steeple as his goal. Like a mighty ship the old 
church lay in the middle of the plain, with the houses collected 
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round it like smaller and larger vessels. Broad and heavy, it 
looked as if able to weather many storms, but one of its towers 
leaned slightly as if the power of the winds had at some time or 
other beAi too strong for it. 

Heavily, like the rhythm of his wooden sabots on the asphalt, 
the words beat in his brain : 'From the beginning of the world I 
am. In eternity's eternity I am.' 

He broke off suddenly, and asked himself childishly: ‘I? Are 
those hands really me? Are they never to die and become bits of 
bone in the earth?' He lifted his hands and walked on while he 
gazed lit them, smiling. The people he met turned round and 
looked after him in surprise, catching hold of any words they 
heard as he passed. 

'Oh, my hands ! ' He smiled to himself, staring at his hands. 'My 
hands, wounded — and healed. You were with me when I once, as 
he " 

He looked up from his hands and started as the words his 
tongue had framed seemed to materialise, although they had not 
yet been spoken. The Crucified One hung there on the cross, 
sculptured roughly in grey granite, standing by the roadside. 
Efflam took a few steps forward, stretched out his arms and 
shouted so loudly that those who passed him on the road stopped, 
and those who were working on the fields stood still and leaned 
for a moment on their .spades. 

"My hands! My cross!" he cried. 

After that he bent his head and continued to walk mechanically 
until he began to hear the rhythm of his own footsteps. 'Where 
am I? Why am I walking he" ?’ he wondered. ‘And what wa5 
it that happened a minute ago ? ' Had he done anything, said any- 
thing? People were looking at him in a strange way. He looked 
round and saw the roadside crucifix he had just passed: he turned 
to the left and heard the thunderous beat of the waves against the 
cliffs of vSaint-Fiacre far away. Then he looked to the right, where 
the fields stretched right down to the sea; the clouds drifted over 
his head like grey-shadowed, sunlit sails. 

The feeling of unreality took hold of him again. He could not 
remember what he had said at the Calvary, but he tramped on, 
thinking ; 

‘The people in the fields know what I said. They are my 

c 
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witnesses. And the Father witnesses -with me.' He knew that 
God and His Holy Spirit brooded over these fields. 'God lives 

here and I am his only begotten son * He walked on, talking 

to himself as he approached the village and the group 8f church 
towers in its midst. 

Before he reached the village he passed the cemetery. The wall 
that surrounded it was so high that only the very tallest monu- 
ments could be seen. The monuments were always crosses with 
the figure of the suffering Saviour sculptured in stone or in gilded 
iron. V^hen Efflam suddenly looked up and, quite unprepared, 
saw this forest of crucified figures in front of him, he was gripped 
by horror. He walked quickly on, his shoulders hunched, opening 
and shutting his hands, feeling such an intense pain in his palms 
that he whitened under its effect. 

EfHam had forgotten that he was to visit the doctor, but Dr. 
Guilcher came upon his late patient as he was getting into his car 
in front of his house. The doctor shook Efflam by the hand and 
spoke to him, but was scarcely given an answer. He scrutinised 
him carefully: what could this new, absent-minded, sleep-walking 
attitude mean? Had not the boy understood his greeting and the 
questions he had asked him, or was he only intfifleicnt? The 
doctor could not make up his mind, but, as he realised that 
Efflam's throat and chest were affected, he contentedly fastened 
on that and burst out : 

"Aha, aha! There's something wrong with your throat, I see. 
A slight bronchitis perhaps. Come to my consulting-room and 
let's have a look at you. Come along, Monsieur- -Monsieur Efflam, 
isn't it? Come along." 

He led him through the iron gates and along the avenue lead- 
ing up to the house, for behind his high garden wall an avenue of 
low, uneven cypress trees hid themselves, and there were also 
espaliers on which grew fruit trees, and there were many other 
growing things. 

"Yes, look at my garden," laughed the doctor when he saw 
that the young man had at last woken up and was looking around 
him in surprised delight. "A real idyll, isn't it? A couple of 
flower-beds — they do very well here where they're sheltered. I've 
also got a lilac tree, and it has lots of buds this year. And then 
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ray pahn tree, my poor palm. D'ye know what the priest said? 
That a palm like this made him think of the tousled old 
camels in the zoological garden. Ha ha! He's a great joker is 
our pariA priest. Have you met him yet? No, I understand you 
don't go to church. Yes, this is my little idyll. But no, now I 
m‘ust think of serious matters. You'll fii\d the waiting-room nice 
and warm." 

They went towards the front door, and Efflam began to walk up 
the spotless steps. Guilcher stopped him : 

"Stop! Stop! Not even I am allowed to do that! Don't you 
know Bur stern women yet? Even the doctor must carry his 
sabots in his hand." The younger man stopped and obediently 
stepped out of his clogs, leaving them right in the middle of the 
top step, (iuilcher grunted crossly and pushed them to one side. 
He exclaimed, annoyed, but at the same time amused: "Come, 
Prince! Let me have a look at your throat! " 

When the doctor had finished the examination and was busy 
with another patient, Efflam suddenly appeared at the door oi the 
consulting-room. Guilcher looked up, irritated. 

' What's the matter now.-^" he asked sternly. 

** Monsieur la Docteur did not show me his flowers." 

"What's that.'*" 

"But I've found the bush that Monsieur did not show me. I 
wonder whether I might take some of the flowers? " 

"Take them, take them, but off you go and shut the door!" 
shouted the doctor without giving himself time to go into the 
matter. 

Efflam bowed and went bar^' to the doctor's cherished camellia 
bush, which he had found wlien he went round the garden by him- 
self. The bush was in full flower. Solemnly he broke off every 
flower and collected them into a largt bunch, leaving the buA 
entirely bare. On his way back he hcid the flowers carefully in 
front of him as he passed the church, the cemetery and the road- 
side crucifix. He walked quickly and had almost reached the out- 
skirts of his own village wlicn he felt suddenly weaiy. His face 
blotchy and his eyes smarting, he tottered through the many short 
streets, rounding the right comers as if by a miracle. At last he 
reached the little cul-de-sac where Marie Le Donche lived with her 
daughters and found their house, the last in the row^ 
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Marie- Jeanne and her mother had seen him coming, and they 
saw him stop and pull himself together and arrange his bunch of 
flowers. They were sitting each in her own chair on either side 
of the front door, crocheting. The colour rushed into Marie- 
Jeanne's face, for he went straight to her and laid the flowers 
beside one of her wooden shoes, which she had taken off and in 
which she had put the ball of thread with which she was working. 
The flaming red and white bunch shone like a sacnficial fire at her 
feet. They looked at each other without saying a word. 

Next minute he was gone, stumbhng on the cobblestones in the 
uneven street. Marie Le Donche looked at him over her^glasses 
as he went, compressing her lips, while the high cheek- 
bones worked and her eyes grew hard and stem. Then she turned 
towards her daughter. Marie-Jeanne sat with her hands against 
her heart, looking at the flowers without daring to touch them. 
Her mother softened. She looped her thread, and her hook began 
to work again, while her thoughts caused shadows of anxiety, and 
the light of tender expectation, to flit unnoticed across her 
face. 

Efflam wandered round the country and left no road nor path 
unexplored. He met the working girls and women hurrying at all 
sorts of odd times to the small canning factories down near the 
harbour. 

He looked at the wide stretch of shore that came and went 
according to the height of the tide. Just outside the pier lay the 
grey breakwater formed like a broad V, and the seagulls circled 
found, sharp-eyed, and searching for food. Beyond the large 
concrete V of the harbour there were a group of high blocks of 
rock round which the waves continually broke, throwing up a 
rain of spray, which was plainly visible as far back as this. 

He began to shiver and turned his back on the dark, gloomy 
cliffs and looked instead at the boats which were tied up along 
the quay. Some of the fishermen were working there, arranging 
the tackle in the boats, seeing to the stores. They were talking in 
Breton. The words came from their mouths like short, guttural 
blows from far down in their throats, but the many repetitions of 
the same sentence helped Efflam to understand them. He took a 
tranquil pleasure in reading the names of the boats. UEsperance, 
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he read. Toujours Marie one was called. On the next boat stood 
the name Brin du Muguet — and on the following one, Le 
Cormoran, 'The Cormorant/' he said thoughtfully. That was 
a name fie knew. He had heard it at home. It must be the boat 
belonging to Garrec's son-in-law. 

EfHam went inland, away from the sea and along tHe road, and 
the men standing by tiie lee wall stared at him as before, with their 
small, sharp’ eyes, and put their hands into the pockets of their 
low-hanging, sack-like trousers. The stranger was less# absent- 
minded nowadays. He saw them and greeted them with a solemn 
bow. Any man who managed to pull himself together in time 
mumbled a greeting. The others spat from sheer confusion, and 
those who had been prompt enough to say good-day now felt 
awkward and shy, so they spat also. 

Efflam walked up the main street. Children in clattering 
wooden sabots, holding thick slices of bread, spread with thick, 
yellow butter, ran zigzagging from one side of the street to the 
other, munching as they ran. When Kfflam passed, they stopped, 
turned moon-like faces with high cheek-bones towards him and 
whispered behind his back. Then they went on with their games, 
running betwe(*n young men carrying nets on their shoulders and 
old men ambling homeward with one or two mackerel threaded on 
a little piece of steel wire. They jumped across rivers of reddish- 
brown water and smooth tar, which ran from places where large 
tubs and cauldrons were being emptied and rinsed out. Women 
with stiff necks and broad backs walked slowly along the road, 
and looked sideways at the st’’^ngt'r. As he passed them he bowefl 
to them, and the reply was a trembling of the stiff upper lip, a 
trembling which in some cases turned into a 'Good-day' or 
'M'sieur', but it took them so long to dt cide to say it that it mostly 
remained unsaid. 

A short distance from the harbour and close to the main street 
lay an old, roofless church with the remaining side tower sticking 
up from the broken stone wall. A fisherman was fixing his net 
on to one of the tumbledown walls. Efflam wished him good- 
morning as he passed or his way to the church door. The bearded 
fishennan nodded, surprised, and with i!ie nervous look that shy, 
reserved people often get when they meet a stranger. He then 
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pretended that he did not see EfBam, who was turning the handle 
of the simple door made of boards, without result. When he was 
unable to open it he made his way into the middle of the street 
and shouted : ^ 

“He who has ears to hear let him hear! I had to drive out the 
hawkers and the money-lenders from my holy temple. 1 have 
been forced to weep over it and allow it to be rased to the ground. 
But what can I do with this generation who leaves my house 
standing with a ruined roof and locked doors?" 

The children stood still, with theit teeth hidden in the fat butter, 
their eyes wide open, and the fisherman looked up furtively from 
their nets. W'hen Efflam had finished what he wished to say and 
they saw him walking away down the street, there was fear in 
many eyes. This ruined church awoke in them a feeling of guilt. 
It was perhaps reprehensible that so little had been done to 
restore it. The woist of it was that, as they lacked a real church 
of their own, they had to use the chapel out there by the sea and 
were often, therefore, too la?y to go to Mass. Particulaily the 
men knew that this was the case. If the church here in the village 
had been usable they would easily have slipped in on their way 
to the harbour and said their prayers. But now — perhaps he was 
right in his condemnation and his cries of woe, that ‘prince*, as 
some people called him. Perhaps it would be better to be more 
generous next time when the piiest asked them for money for a 
new roof. 

They thought like this, and as usual they spat, the first time 
from pure uncertainty, tlien to hide their qualms of conscience, 
and at last, and more powerfully than ever, in defiance. No, they 
said to themselves, there are so many more important things than 
churches and chapels, we have enough of them for our needs— 
half a dozen, if not more, in this parish alone, and many of them 
in ruins. It was not the time to put roofs and belfries on ruins 
that belonged to a time that was past. Kervily and the other 
villages on the peninsula were now going forward to another time 
of greatness — ^the chimneys of the canning factory rose towards 
heaven, and it was they after all that would in future look after 
the community and decide their development. 

Jehan Lescantin, handcart in front of him, caught up with 
Efflam. “Words, words, words!" he said mockingly. 
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Efflam fixed his brown, weather-afEected eyes on the fisherman 
and said seriously: 

*'The Word existed before the beginning of the world. All 
things lire by and through words and without the power of the 
word nothing can live.** 

• The man stopped his barrow, and the two of them stood there, 
looking at each other, until Lescantin's own icd-rimmed eyes grew 
damp and he asked ; 

'*Why are you looking at me?** and, without knowing why, 
knees began to shake suddenly, and also his hands, whic]! lay on 
the shifts of the barrow 

‘*Why arc you looking at me^** he asked once again. 

"I do not condemn you,** said tlie other simply, but with such 
deep seriousness that Lescantin trembled anew. At the same time 
he felt so full of anger that he foamed at the cornels of his mouth. 

'T do not condemn y^u,** he hissed as he started his cart again. 
Should this man who had been thrown ashore, and who certainly 
had a sciew^ loose, be allowed to go round talking like this? On 
the other hand, who w'ould piy any attention to the blame and 
praise he was s( attciing about ^ It aflectcd no one, any more than 
the spittle he himself now ^o mockingly sc]uirtcd out through the 
hole betweem his fiont tectli. And Jehan Lesrantm spat, but in 
his violence ho had foieottcn to think of the wind He spat into 
a head-wind and immediately felt his face wet with small pearls 
of saliva 

Jehan stopped once or twice to answer people's questions about 
the hshmg In this wav he was slowed up so that ElHam caught 
him up. He w'as therefore •^ain obliged to see' the lug nose erf 
the stranger sticking out at the side of the cart. From pure 
defiance he did not mcrc<ise his speed, but looked the other man 
straight in the face When they met loiry, and he was forced 
to push his cart to the side, against the wall c^f the hou'HO, and 
wait, Efflam also was obliged to wait As the high lorry braked 
and slowed down just for a moment opposite them, and they 
stood together m its shadow% Efflam turned his white face towards 
Lescantin and he uttered the words : 

'*Why do you doubt? — ^look at my hands!’* 

ITie lorry had passed, and Lescantin pushed the cart along the 
road alone. He felt in a strange mood. The whole incident seemed 
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to him now like a dream from which he could not free himself. 
'"Look at my hands" — ^Was it true that he had seen those two 
hands there in the shadow under the wall? Seen them shining, 
long and narrow? The palms scarred? Was it true, o! had he 
himself, Jehan Lescantin, a screw loose? Mechanically he con- 
tinued on his way, while the sweat stood out on his forehead and 
the wheels repeated the words: "Why do you doubt? Look at 
hands." 

The fact was that he bore in bis heart the burden of an un- 
redeemed promise. Two years ago he had been out on a very 
tough fishing expedition. That year also he had been ‘iii the 
Cormorant, which then had anotter patron. They were fishing 
for tunny and had been lying alone out at sea for several days. 
They had met a storm and had had engine trouble at the same 
time — yes, there was .scarcely a misfortune that had not visited 
them. The last and the worst, how'cver, was a fire. When fire 
broke out, and after the sea had taken the jolly-boat and had 
knocked a hole in their rnotoi-boat, then he, Lescantin, had made 
his VOW' : If the Holy Virgin saved the crew he would walk bare- 
foot in the procession of the next Pardon at La Joie. He would 
do this in gratitude and as a testimony to all those present. They 
were saved; he and all the crew got ashore safely. The spring and 
the summer passed, and it w'as August, and the fifteenth, the 
day of the Assumption of Our Lady into Heaven, w^as the day of 
the great Pardon. 

That day he, Jehan, lay in the grass with his companions, 
slightly fuddled after the big festival meal at which he had been 
j 5 fcsent, smoking his tobacco and mocking at the pious and the 
priests, and at the banners and the statues which they carried 
round in the procession. Later, when the autumn storms raged 
and he was out in bad weather, he again promi.scd silently and 
honestly to fulfil his vow at the next Pardon. But another winter 
and another spring and summer and another August 15th had 
come and gone, and he was still afraid to take off his sabots and 
to walk with the women and the skirted priests in the procession. 

It was not due to cowardice. As soon as he reached land, pro- 
cessions and veneration of Our Lady seemed to him to be purely 
childish nonsense. But out there au large — in the midst of the 
mighty ocean — ^it seemed to him very possible that unseen powers 
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believe in them. Yes, yes, his faith was as firm as a rock out 
there at sea, and especially when he was in danger — ^this he knew 
because lie had looked death in the face more than once and had 
not lost his head. No, he had been quite calm, and clear — so clear 
that he had seen things that he othenyise only surmised or to 
which he was generally entirely blind. 

But afterwards! Afterwards the doubts rose up as strongly as 
ever, and he did not think he could help this. He was to be praised 
as little for the fact that his faith was sometimes as firm as a rock 
as he ^as to be blamed for the emptiness that succeeded it. He 
thought that he must be honest towards his own doubts and 
acknowledge that they existed. Doubt was not an easy thing to 
bear, for his reason and self-assurance were undermined by the 
nagging restlessness that doubt brought with it. When he thought 
of his vow he was consumed by feelings of shame and fear. There- 
fore he walked along now reminding himself of the fact that God — 
if He really existed — often used fools foi His work, saying through 
them that which He wished said. 

‘'Why do you doubt? Behold my hands."' He could rid himself 
of the vision as little as he could rid himself of the words. 

The wheels of the cart jumped and bumped on the uneven 
street, and the ettort needed to pu^h it along gave Jehan Lescantin 
time to calm himself before he rqached the Garrecs' family house. 
It w’as therefore with mixed feelings, but mostly with vexation, 
that he saw Efilam Kelou standing at the door. He dropped the 
shafts of the cart, dried h.i^ forehead and checks and glared it 
the young man. He began to feel unsure of himself again, but 
happily at that moment he caught sight of Maric-Louisc sitting at 
the window, and Marcel Le Lay camf out and began to help him 
unload the cart. The latter turned towards Efflam and said 
jokingly and in the highest good humour: 

"Look, there's the Count himself! Come in and have a Martell 
— ^it always has a good effect." 

Efilam immediately and willingly made his way between high 
heaps of net which lay on either side of the door. When he reached 
the threshold, he said to Lescantin, whu was lifting down the last 
of the load from the cart : 
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^'Follow mel'* 

Lescantin swore and felt inclined to go home immediately or 
to the Jegous at the comer and drink a glass of red wine with 
something really strong in it. But his patron had invited him in, 
and besides he had a weakness for a good MartcU, which was not 
offered to a man every <Jay of the week. Just then Marie-Louise 
opened the window and called to him. 

*'Come along in, Jehan. You’re pot going anywhere else, are 
you?'* 

He blow his nose and went in, but found to his great annoyance 
that Efflam was still in the entrance and that he bowed, |>ushed 
the door wide open and preceded him into the kitchen. Here also 
there were heaps of strong-smelling nets, for the kitchen was filled 
with fishing tackle, and the housewife’s busy fingers we^e working 
on larger and much coarser knotting operations than when she 
made the light thread gloves for the ladies of Paris and the 
Colonies. She pushed her drawing-awl behind her ear and with 
a spoilt, affected laugh allowed herself to be persuaded to stop 
work. Heavily and noisily she rose to her feet and rolled across to 
the table, just as those who were standing there lifted their glasses 
with the golden-brown liquid in it. 

**Amiti6/* said Marie-Louise and looked sentimentally at her 
guests. 

'*Yeched mat/' grunted the two fishermen indulgently. And 
Le Lay turned good-humouredly to his father-in-law's prot6g^, 
who stood there without having touched tiis drink, and asked him: 

“Do you know what yeehed mat means?'' 

•"'It means: 'Pigs have long cars'," rudely intermpted 
Lescantin, who was now thawing up a little and so began to 
express his rather coarse humour. Marie-Louise protested : 

''Oh, you bad man! He's fooling you, Efflam. He thinks that 
you don't understand Breton at all. It means 'Cheerio'. It means 
‘A good health to you'. Ycc'hed mat, to you!' she touched the 
young man's glass with her own, looking him straight in the eyes. 
"Drink to our friendship," she said flirtatiously. 

No one knew whether Efflam had meant to taste the cognac or 
not, because, before he had time to drink, Le Lay's fist shot out 
and he knocked the glasses from both Efflam's and from his wife's 
hand. Lescantin pulled his cap down over his forehead, humped 
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his back and moved towards the door. His eyes, generally so 
gloomy, shone with a roguish light under the long, bushy eye- 
brows. 

'"WellT I must be oft I" he said as he went. 

Marie-Louise clapped her hands to her head and she also ran 
out. She went to her mother next door, sgbbing loudly. 

Now only Le Lay and Efflam remained, standing opposite each 
other. The older man was rather taken aback when he saw that 
the expression on the other's face was completely unchanged. This 
deterred him from hitting again, although his fist was# already 
clcnchld to do so —instead he allowed his hand to relax. Then he 
pointed to the splintered glass on the stone floor and said mock- 
ingly and in a peremptory voice : 

“Pick up that glass 1“ 

Efflam looked at him with a glance that was clearer than usual, 
clearer and more friendly. lie had been looking in an absent- 
minded way at the room itself, the young couple's new home with 
its rows of shining copper saucepans and its white tiles. He had 
scarcely been C(jnscious of w'hat had takim place, even if the 
words, that had been spoken as sharply as shooting-stars in a dark 
night, had penetrated his consciousness. He had seen Marie- 
Louisc's juicy, red mouth and for a momc'nt had felt himself sink- 
ing down in a stupefying embrace. He felt slightly dizzy, but the 
v^ho^e experience had been so impersonal, as if a force of nature 
rather than a definite woman had tried to capture, numb and 
suffocate him. It was all over now, and his eyes turned question- 
ingly towards the broad, temperamental fisherman. 

“Pick up the splinters!" ^ pcated Le Lay, his lips trembling, 
his hands also, but his angei was like a boomerang, w'hich turned 
back on to himself. He realised his own weakness and was 
infuriated by it. Never before had hi been so vacillating as he 
Wds) now in the presence of this fool. 

“Pick up the splinters," he said, only to find that the next 
minute he was himself on his knees picking up the small, sharp 
pieces, which he laid in a heap on the table. Still kneeling, he 
saw over the edge of the table that Efflam iiad quietly gone 
away. 

Efflam walked into the kitchen next door, where Guillaume sat 
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trying to spell out an article in a paper, while Rose at the other 
side of the table was making lace for the bands of a new coif. 
Another woman, the one he had met once before outside the little 
chapel, was there, but she was doing nothing, only sitting there 
squeezing a little lace-edged handkerchief in her hand. Efflam 
bowed, and the woman stretched out both hands towards him. 
Guillaume looked up over his spectacles and asked with an irony 
that would hardly have been expected of him : 

"Have you met Amalie jegou, Efflam? Mademoiselle Jegou has 
come to see us only because of you. She has never found her 
way here before." Then he again became absorbed in his^ paper. 
Amalie's cheeks flushed in her narrow face. She spoke in an 
affected voice ; 

"Monsieur Garrec is joking. I have seldom time to go out 
except to Mass. But I came to ask Rose to make two mitres for 
me. I do not wear the very highest kind. Do you not think, 
Monsieur Kelou, that we would be wise to keep to the original 
Kervily head-dress? It is more unpretentious." 

"But the old ones are so dull." said Rose Galvez indifferently 
as she pulled the bobbins in and out and moved the pins. "What 
do you think, Efflam, would not Marie- Jeanne's mother look quite 
different if she wore a high mitre? And how woul(f Mane- Jeanne 
look without one?" 

Guillaume looked up from his paper. He watched Efflam, who 
was sitting there on one of the small, rickety kitchen chairs and 
who was gazing in a melancholy way into the half-dark bedroom, 
from the farthest comer of which sounded Marie-Suzette's snores 
dnd Marie-Louise's sobs. His eyes, which had before been so 
sarcastic, softened. 

"All this is women’s chatter," he said. "Don’t listen to them, 
Efflam. To-morrow I will take you with me to the beach. It will 
be very low water to-morrow because of the spring-tides, so we 
shall probably find a great many good things." 

"I can’t go on the beach at low tide without Marie- Jeanne," 
said Efflam, his forehead puckered and an anxious expression on 
his face. They all three looked at him, chiefly because he so 
seldom said anything, except those strange words he uttered now 
and again as he walked along the road. Mademoiselle Jegou rose 
uncertainly, but said fussily : 
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"I can't stay any longer now, Monsieur Kelou. I only came to 
say that my brother, the baker, would be glad to assist you when 
you are ^uite well again. He begged me to tell you that he will 
be glad *to receive you in his bakeiy if that would suit you. 
Because," she grew more and more uncertain and looked appeal- 
ingly towards Guillaume, who was now yiterested and was listen- 
ing with greater friendliness than before — "Because Monsieur will 
want to find some work, and it is not a bad thing to be a baker. 
Bread is something we all need. Come in and talk to my brother, 
if Monsieur feels he would like to start. We have also — foigive me 
for saying so. Monsieur Garrec, but it just happens to be the f ase — 
we have a rather bigger house, and there arc not so many of us 
in the family. Monsieur can therefore have his own room with 
us. That iij all I came to say. Au revoir. Rose; Adieu, Messieurs ! " 

Mademoiselle Jegou departed. Guillaume rustled the paper 
unnecessarily loudly and could not get the pages to turn over 
properly. He was irritated and glared jealously. 

"What do you say to becoming a baker?" he asked 

"I shall be going out on the Cormorant with Marcel Le Lay," 
declared Efilam from where he stood in the open doorway. The 
others looked up, very much surprised. All turned to Marie- 
Louise, who came out of the bedroom, her eyes rod with wiping. 
She dried them with a corner ot her apron and said uncertainly : 

"Has he asked you?" 

“He will ask me," answered Efflam. 

Rose got up to answer the ping of the shop bell. As she passed 
she said scornfully: 

“Are you a Ouiberon-/>ao/ and therefore know all that's goin| 
to happen in advance?" 

The father struck the table with his paper. “Women’s chatter,'* 
he burst out, “don't listen to that sort of talk, Efflam. You are 
tired, my friend, but Madame is lying in there snoring like a 
hippopotamus and you cannot get the rest you need. And you, 
Marie-Louise, have sobbed and howled without waking her. Whal 
shall I do? I was going to Helias to pay for the seed corn, bul 
here I am waiting and waiting for the money while the old ladj 
snores. Where are you going. Rose?" 

"In to Maman! I w^ant some change," answered his younj 
daughter, brandishing a thousand-franc note. She went into ttw 
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bedroom and coolly shook her mother’s heavy body, so full of 
spring weariness. 

Marie-Louise dried her eyes and let herself stumble as she 
crossed the threshold, falling against EflBam. She lifted lier face, 
with her red lips, and said with an affected sob : 

"Is my husband very angry with me? Is he angry with both of 
us, with you and with me?" 

Rose Galvez appeared with a bundle of notes in her hand. 
Contrary to her usual custom, she went back to the shop by the 
outer way, for no other reason, it seemed, but to stroke her arm 
and side against their guest, while she looked over her shoiJldcr at 
her sister in a teasing, penetrating way. She managed to drop a 
note, thus gaining more time at the door. She then rc-arranged 
the bundle and said, while the dimples appeared on her round, 
white cheeks : 

"Do you believe, Marie-Louise, that a ^ea-paotr bothers about 
you and your quarrels with Marcel? He has more agreeable 
things to think of, haven’t you, my paotr} Marie-Jeanne is 
welcome to turn you into a prince and call you Efflam for all I 
care. To me you will always be paotr . She stood quite close 
to him while she spoke. Her mouth too was red, it w^as less 
full, and her white teeth were smaller and sharper. She pushed 
out her lips as if to kiss every time she said the word 'paotr* . 
Marie-Louise extended her lingers like a cat after her sister, 
scolding her: 

"Why have you come this w'ay? You don’t usually. What do 
you think Corentin Galvez would say if he heard all your stupid 
chatter about paotresV* 

"He’d soon console himself with a mermaid!’’ laughed the 
younger sister, and hurried away at last. Efflam had drawn him- 
self away from the two angry sisteis as they stood in the light. He 
noticed Rose’s clean-cut, thin lips, her sharp row of white teeth, 
and now he saw her slender legs as she disappeared into the shop. 
But he had been slow in taking in what he saw : while it was there 
in front of him it was something impersonal, which roused his 
admiration and confused him. The fisherman was eager and self- 
important, his mind already full of the events of the moment. 

"Marie-Louise," he shouted. "Where arc you, Marie-Louise? 

I have told my crew we will spend the night on board this evening 
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so that we can weigh anchor the moment the tkle turns. Come 
and give me the money for the wine to take with us. And I must 
have my soup early this evening!" 

He rah past EflSam, glancing at him as he passed. Then he 
looked round the kitchen and burst out: 

' "Where is Rose? I want to ask her to come and sleep’ in the 
house while I am away. My wife's frightened at being alone. 
Can you believe it, Father-in-law, she's frightened." 

"No," said Marie-Louise sharply. Her eyes were now quite dry. 
"I am not frightened. Rose didn't sleep with me all la«t week. 
It wa# just rubbish her saying that she'd come. I am no worse 
than any of the other fishermen's wives. Come along ancf I will 
mejul the last net and I'll see that your soup is ready in time." 

She pushed her way from right to left with her broad, round 
elbows and ran clumsily, but with great physical strength, across 
tlie swaying plank to her own house. Marcel shrugged his 
shoulders, spread out his fingers in a speaking gesture, and then 
went off after her. 

The days passed, and Mane- Jeanne sat there crocheting, gazing 
restlessly along the road. Kumours came to her from all quarters 
telling her of Efflam’s doings. He did such and such a thing, 
he said this or that. She received all the news as if she were a 
mother whose child had gone out into the world by himself to find 
his own feet; but she trembled from anxiety and prayed earnestly, 
struggling all the time with a great longing to see him, or to 
put on her wooden ahoe'^ and hasten round the comer to her 
uncle's house. But her moth^^ kept her at home. Not with w'ordfe 
only, but with the strong power of her will. They heard a great 
deal about his doings, for rumour has wings, news spreads with 
the wind. Anything that happened at vine end of the village was, 
the next moment, known at the other end. 


CIIAPrFR FIVE 


Every afternoon between five and seven o'clock the seine 
draggers returned home from their twelve-hour day. And when 
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all went well the mackerel-boats returned on Friday evenings or 
Saturday mornings after a week's fishing far out in the Atlantic. 
On Saturdays they recovered themselves and assessed their gains, 
and on Sunday they went out for a new week's work. 

This Saturday morning EfHam wandered about in what might 
well have been called an underwater world, soft, damp, wet, with 
witch-like sunshine shrouded in sea mist. Then the mists were 
pushed aside and the sky brightened into a pale blue, darkening 
lower down where the dampness from the sea was dissolved into 
a haze rf gold and red and blue and dusky violet. He walked 
through a village decked out as for festival, himself carr^^ing a 
big round rock-lobstcr. During his wanderings he had reached 
the harbour and had stood by the pier. Then a fisherman had 
taken the giant crab out of his well, and, on a sudden impulse, 
had handed it to the young man. 

The village was decorated as for a feast. The nets hung on the 
lime-white fronts and grey gables of the houses like large brown- 
winged butterflies. The old, roofless church was decorated. 
The five-hundred-year-old country house, with its solid, round 
tower and its high garden wall, had also been decorated with 
brown butterflies and rosettes. The priest, who liyed in the 
old house, came out in his long soutane and his large sabots 
and got into his Ford car, which was as worn and spotty 
as were the priest's own clothes. Kfliam stepped aside as the car 
backed out of the shed where it was kept, and turned between the 
festoons of nets which, hanging from the walls of the houses, 
spread themselves out almost over the street itself. He bowed to 
the priest in the same way as he bowed to everyone else, but the 
man behind the wheel was too busy to notice him, and the 
car started, bumping and rattling along. Suddenly Caroline 
Garrec was standing in front of him, having just jumped off a 
shining, polished bicycle. The giil was also in her best clothes, 
but was more colourful than the village in her wide, dark-green 
frock and her short, raspberry-red jacket, and her yellow leather 
shoes with thick crepe soles. She tossed her loose, untamed hair 
off her face. 

"Good-morning," she said shyly, and Efflam held out his free 
left hand to her. 

"What have you got in the other hand?" asked Caroline 
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inquisitively, forgetting her shyness. He showed her his right 
hand, in which he was holding the two strong, front claws of the 
crab in the way that the fisherman had shown him. The other 
long clSws were waving about angrily fighting the air. 

*Tsn't he a fine fellow!" he said. 'T've just been given 
'him down in the harbour and I should like to give him to your 
mother. Never again shall she feel she is a poor widow with 
no one to support her. She shall never want for anything in 
future." 

Caroline looked at him suspiciously, and he returned^ her look 
with^great seriousness. Then he said: ^ 

"You doubt, like Lescantin. Do you not know that I can put 
thio crab down on the ground like this and turn him into a dragon ? 
The dragon that Prince Efflam killed? I have not come to do signs 
and wonders; but for your sake, because you are so innocent, I 
will work a miracle. Do you want to see this crab turned into a 
dragon?" 

She stared at him irresolutely as he bent down, stretched out 
hib arm and held the old crab against the grey dust of the street, 
while he fixed his eyes on her face. She took hold of her cycle 
bar hurriedly and burst out : 

"Pm going home and Til toll Maman to put on the crab-kettle. 
Pll go on in advance." She rushed off, her cycle shining in the 
sun as she threaded her way through the streets, while her hair 
stood straight up on her neck. 

Efflam got up. sighed and looked at the crab. "IPs difficult to 
find faith," he mumbled, "but you who deny miracles, you still 
believe in the miracles that ivt the body. You believe in tJie 
cure that heals sickness. . . , But I have not been sent to heal, 
heal, heal." 

Still holding the crab, he had mounted a stone on the side of 
the road and was speaking straight out into the air over the heads 
of the people who had collected round him and were listening to 
him. He saw them, but he spoke past them; as if he were speak- 
ing to a greater, although invisible, crowd of listeners : 

"If 1 did signs and wonders with legs and hips and lungs and 
kidneys, then you would stretch out your hands longingly to me, 
and believe in the midst of your unbelief. But no sign shall be 
given this unbelieving generation. I have not come to heal the 
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body, but to save the soul. Nobility and purity of mind are the 
treasures that I seek." 

Those who had happened to be there now began to move away 
and went in their various directions, laughing and mftttering 
among themselves. Efflam held the crab with its convulsively 
curved c&ws high above bis head and cried after them : 

"Are you turning away from me again? Do you not know that 
it is because of your worldliness that I have again clothed myself 
in flesh so that 1 may once more suffer and sacrifice myself for you? 
For the sins of the world are greater than Our Lord Himself had 
foreseen. The old sacrifice is no longer sufficient, but the^ love 
of the father is inexhaustible, and his outstretched arm never 
tires. But no sign shall be given ..." 

Efflam had talked himself hoarse. Without noticing his 
immediate surroundings, he walked past the people who had again 
collected round him. When he had walked a little way up the 
street he noticed the crab that he was still carrying and he 
remembered where he was going. 

When Efflam at last reached Marie Le Donche's house, he saw 
the two sisters sitting outside it on cither side ot the porch door. 
Marie-Jeanne was working as usual, but Caroline's head was 
hidden in her hands and she was sobbing. He stopped between 
the two of them, looking from one to the other. 

"Why is Caroline crying?" asked Efflam. 

No one answered, but the elder sister threw a hasty glance 
towards the stone wall against which w^as leaning the bicycle, 
thfe bicycle on which the younger girl had rushed up and down the 
street only a short while ago. Caroline also lifted her tear-stained 
face, looked at the shining plaything, and again bent her head. 
Before Efflam had had time to repeat the question, she sprang up 
from the stone on which she had been sitting and went into tjie 
house, and her subdued, bitter, childish sobs were heard through 
the open window. 

"Why is your sLster crying?" asked Efflam. 

Marie-Jeanne took up her ball of thread and pushed it under 
her arm. She altered her position and sat in such a way that not 
only did her hump look larger, but the impression was also given 
that her shoulders were crooked. She looked past Efflam at the 
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cycle, her eyes coal-black and sharp. Then she said in a hard 
tone of voice : 

who have made her cry. I have been scolding her. I 
even hit her. She had no right to go and spend money on that 
bicycle." 

Efflam looked down at Marie-Jcanne where she sat in her soft 
velvet, her shining satin and her lace as fine as cobwebs. Her 
mitre, set on her shining, black head, was pointing crookedly to 
one side, mercilessly exposing her brown face with its crmb nose 
to SM and rain as well as to the eyes of the onlookers. 

'‘You sit there like an ugly w’itch," he said, "ugly ^.nd evil 
you are." 

She blenched as from a blow, but her eyes still shot looks of 
hatred from under her eyelids. 

"Why shouldn't Caroline buy a bicycle?" 

Then Marie-Jeannc ^.rumpled up. The tears came like a bitter 
stream. She spoke without daring to look higher than Efflam's 
wooden shoes, where he stood between gillie-flowers and stocks. 
She sat there like a penitent, with her hands clasped behind her 
back. 

"I was unkind to Caroline. I longed to liit her. And I did, too. 
Wiy should she come home with a bicycle when she has promised 
to help me to save money to pay Maman's taxes? Also, Mainan 
has needed a new shawl for a long time and new glasses. I've 
saved, I have worked till one and two in the morning, while 
Caroline . . . First she took her money and bought herself a fine 
new dress and a new red jacket, and then she bought herself real 
leather shoes. And now all V at I'he had left, and more too, wAit 
in buying the bicycle. She says that she needs it for the factory, 
but that's not true, for she lives so near. No, she wants it so that 
she can ride to Treoultre on Saturday evenings and go to the 
cinema, and rush round on Sundays and bt seen in all her new- 
fashioned clothes. She want^' to ride off to the football and to the 
Pardons. She wants to go everywhere and enjoy herself and 
go to dances. That's why I scolded her. That's why she's 
crying." 

Now Maric-Jeanne's own tears were flowing freely. She sobbed 
both bitterly and remorsefully. While she was speaking she 
realised, through his silence, that Efflam neither pitied her nor 
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defended her. It increased the bitterness of the moment, but it 
helped her to regain her self-control. 

After that neither of them spoke for some time, so that in the 
silence Caroline's loud sobs behind the curtain were very audible. 
Then Efflam said : 

''Look, to-day I have brought a crab for your mother. This 
summer I will see to it that she gets all that she needs. It is the 
least I can do, I who am dressed in Joseph's victory suit. Now I 
will go and ask Caroline to come out so that you two may make 
friends again." 

He w^nt in and laid the crab on the floor, where it woke* from 
its unconscious state and began to stretch out its claws. Marie 
Le Donchc blew up the fire under the great saucepan in which 
the water was almost on the boil already. Effiarn walked over to 
Caroline, who was hunched up in a low chair. He took her hands 
away from her tear-stained face. 

"Look at me. I am your brother," he said. "I am Joseph in 
his victory suit. Be happy and dry your tears and go out to your 
sister and dry her tears too!" 

Caroline looked up at him perplexed, but went obediently out 
to Marie- Jeanne. 

The older Marie had caught hold of the crab and with a deter- 
mined expression on her broad, ugly face was pushing the creature 
down into the boiling water. Efflam watched her struggles. He 
saw her difficulty in getting the big, strong crab entirely covered 
and properly scalded. The crab fought angrily for its life with its 
long claws, and the woman pressed it down mercilessly with a 
lohg wooden spoon. She waited be.side the now silent saucepan 
to see it come to the boil again. She said: 

"We shall always find some way of paying the taxes, and my 
shawl for church is not the most necessary thing just now." After 
a pause she went on simply: "It's so important that Caroline 
should be happy." 

"Yes." said Efflam with decision as he stood there, looking 
down into the saucepan. Then he moved back into the room and 
stood there with his hands in his pockets, and added, with the 
same decision as before: "And that Marie- Jeanne should be 
good." 

The woman looked at him suspiciously, scrutinising him. At 
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that moment the two sisters entered^ both smiling, both a little 
awkward. They went and kissed their mother, and she softened 
and took off her glasses to wipe away the steam. Then she left the 
bubbling saucepan and hastened to lay the table, saying : 

"Don’t go, Monsieur Efflam! It’s four o'clock and we have 
'not yet eaten. Neither have you, I'm gure. Stay with us, stay! 
Sit down. Marie-Jeanne, where are the tumblers, our best 
tumblers? And fetch my bottle of Negrita. I want to offer Mon- 
sieur a drop of rum to begin with." 

They all drank lum, the guest from a large old tumbifer with a 
foot, which in spite of his protests was filled to the brim. , He sat 
with his eyelashes shading his cheeks, which were still hollow, 
making his eagle nose seem more imposing than ever. The strong 
drink warmed him and filled him with a beneficial calm. He was 
unwillingly recalled to the present and looked around at the three 
women with their clouded eyes. Then he rose without having 
tasted the food in front of him. 

The great crab now lay again in the middle of the room, steam- 
ing and hot, and a deep red, Marie Le Donche had laid it on the 
clay floor and she asked her youngest daughter to carry it out- 
side to cool off. The young Caroline was as happy as a child and 
too fearless and eager for amusement tc obey at once. She sat 
there, swinging her feet, looking at her yellow leather shoes and 
smiling at Efflam. 

"Tell me," she said, "is it really true that you can turn a crab 
into a dragon?" 

He turned to her, smiling, but so absently that the girl grew 
serious and wondered if he '‘iw her at all. Uncertainly she re- 
peated her question: "Is it true that you can turn a crab into a 
dragon?" 

"Yes, but only for you because you are so innocent, and witches 
into angels, too; that is why I have come." 

"Oh, what did he mean by that?" Caroline burst out after he 
had gone, for at that moment he went away. 

"I know what he meant," said Marie-Jeanne thoughtfully from 
her work-table near the window. She also looked after him as he 
went away. "I know what he meant,” said she in a low voice, 
looking down at her work. "The most important thing of all is 
to be good, and I," she continued in a lower voice still, almost to 
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herself, "I must always be kind to Caroline. I will ask the holy 
saints to make me good.'' 

When she looked up again he was no longer visible^ and 
she turned her gaze towards her work while an inwaiH smile 
illuminated her face. She thought that at this moment he was 
as unreal as a dream. A heavenly dream: a dream about the 
good. 

In Marie-Suzctte’s house there was a sort of festive feeling like 
that on the eve of a Saint's Day. Tlw» daughters were all dressed 
up. There were big bunches of dark red camellias everywhere, on 
the table, the chimney-piece and on the radio. The little girls ran 
about holding a branch of the magnificent flowers in one hand 
and a pancake in the other. Two of the sons-in-law were at 
home; one of them, Yves Buanic, had come rumbling into the 
street in his lorry, full of camellias from inland. As usual on 
Saturday, the outer walls of the house were decorated with Le 
Lay's many large nets. 

The family were now collected, and Guillaume asked for news 
from sea and land. The luck of his fisherman son-in-law had not 
been great, and everyone grumbled about it and discussed the 
possible reasons. They agreed that last week the weather had 
been too bad and this week it had been too good. The old proverb 
about the mackerel still held good. Tn the moonshine 1 hide 
myself; I like the sea when it dances and the wind when it blows 
restlessly.' But the sea had not danced, it had been indolent and 
it had been caressed by the glitter of the moon. 

' ‘Tt was not only that," said Le Lay, "we had bad luck too. 
That night the others had the best fishing, we were down with 
engine trouble and had to be towed into Concarneau. So away 
went a}l that profit. Before that we had bad luck with Lescantin's 
son, who fell and hurt himself, and had to be brought ashore. 
The Cormorant is having a spell of bad luck." 

This last sentence penetrated through the smoke and the smell 
of cooking to mother-in-law, Marie-Suzette, who had taken the 
shutter off the opening to the old stove and had lighted the fire 
on the low hearthstone dowm on the floor. Now she was making 
pancakes as wide as a round table and as thin as a confirmation 
handkerchief. Her voice was heard coming out of the fumes : 
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"Listen to me, Marcel! If your luck is against you on the 
Cormorant you should take Monsieur Efflam with you. Then the 
fish would be sure to come back." 

"WotJld he attract the fish? Ha ha! What logic is there in 
that. Mother-in-law?" laughed the broad Yves Buanic, and 
mptied his glass. Le Lay snorted. 

"That Count! That Prince! What is there he can't attract, 
especially women! Oh no, I'm not superstitious. But I do need 
a man, as the Lescantin boy has been taken to hospital." The 
fisherman finished abruptly, and he also emptied his glass and 
bang A it back on the table. ^ 

His wife, Maric-Louise, was standing at the door with her 
crochet and thread. She looked mure bloomingly exuberant 
than ever in her costly costume, and obligingly showed off her 
grandeur to all who passed while she listened to the talk in the 
kitchen. Now she announced to the company at large : 

"Here he comes!" 

Her husband saw her wave coquettishly to the red figure who 
was approaching between the houses, and jealousy surged up in 
him. But he clenched his teeth and was silent. Yves, the loiry- 
driver, moved so eagerly where he sat that the light chair under 
him creaked. He was the powerful, Romance type with the square 
face and bent nose. 

"So he's coming at last," he burst out. "That's good! Now 
you must let me make my observations, for 1 haven't seen him 
since he began to get up. I shall be surprised if I cannot decide 
exactly wheie he comes from. I have been everywhere, not just 
in the harbours, like you sa^'ors, but everywhere 1 have seeli 
types and heard dialects, believe me. All Frenchmen aren't alike. 
No, you must not imagine that all Breton women are as broad and 
round as the women in Kervily. Tn the Saint-Gilda's district, for 
example, the women arc thin and sharp like the Scotch. The men 
are the same. One just has to go to work logically ... let the 
boy come, and I'll soon solve the problem of his origin." 

"Papa can do it. Papa knows everything!" sang Eliane, and 
danced round the table with a camellia in her hair. 

"Papa knows much," said Maric-Pierre from her comer, "but 
he doesn't know everything. You will remember that time, Yves, 
when we were going to get engaged and you could not find Kervily, 
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but went over the whole of Brittany searching for it. No, no 
human being knows evers^hing. But Efflam knows everything. I 
have discovered that. He knows in advance what is going ta 
happen.'' 

"Yes, because he is one of those sea-/>adfres," said Rose light- 
heartedly, and she also waved to the one about whom they were 
speaking. He shone in the afternoon sunshine as he approached, 
and little Eliane stopped in the middle of a turn-about and shouted 
in childish delight as she stretched out her arms towards their 
guest : 

"No, Auntie Rose, he*s not what you say, he's a Prince and 
she ran towards Efflam, who bent down and kissed her on the 
check. Thereupon he bowed to all of them. 

"Good-evening, Mesdames, Messieurs!" 

Guillaume had caught the Saturday intoxication and was there- 
fore more easily moved than usual. He stretched out his homy 
hands and shouted : 

"Good-evening, my friend Efflam! How are you? Come and 
sit down. Come and have a glass of rum. Madame!" he said, 
looking towards the fumes round the frying-pan, and feeling more 
courageous as he shook the empty bottle. "Madame, Efflam 
is here and the bottle is empty, what shall I offer him^" 

Marie-Suzette emerged from the fumes and straightened her 
back. To the great dibuppointment of her husband and sons-in- 
law she declared : 

"We will not open a new bottle of Negrita to day. Monsieur 
Efflam shall have a glass of cognac. Fetch the bottle. Rose!" 

* The bottle of old cognaic was brought to her, and she poured out 
the one glass and carried it to Efflam, followed by the longing 
glances of all the men. When the young man took the glass and 
drank it down they watched him in a friendly and interested way. 
Guillaume shared the drink with such intense imagination that he 
smacked his tongue in the other's place. When Efflam put down 
the empty glass on the table, the old man took it up and smelt it 
greedily. 

"Yes, that was good," he confimed, "that’s good stuff. It's 
good for you, my friend." 

Marie-Pierre put aside her crocheting and helped her mother 
bring the food to the table: two heaped-up dishes of pancakes 
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and a dish on which a tub of butter had been turned upside-down 
so that the large round mound of butter shone splendi^y with its 
untouched top decorated with leaves and stars. The ‘Alsace 
wreath' /the large egg cake cut into thick pieces, shone almost 
as yellow. Here and there on the table there were bottles of white 
wine. 

Guillaume drew Efflam down beside liim. While Marie-Suzette, 
with clumsy decision, tossed some of the big pancakes on to the 
boy's plate, the old man stuck his fork into the other dish and 
slowly and methodically lifted the one pancake after the ether on 
to Eflfam's plate. Efflam himself was quite unconscious of all 
this. For the second time this afternoon he had been wanned by 
a strong, pure drink. Empty as he was, the alcohol had gone 
straight to his head and made him listless. He looked around the 
room, wondering what it was that made it seem so different until 
ho saw the red bunches of camellias glowing in the half -darkness. 
While the others were eating their pancakes and butter wdth a 
healthy appetite, he asked: 

‘Ts it Marie-Pierre who has picked all these flowers?" 

"Marie-Pierie, Marie-Pierre!" cried everyone in surprise, as if 
they could not imagine that sluggish old sit-at-homc picking 
flowers. The lorry-driver laughed loudly between his mouthfuls 
of pancake. 

"Ha, ha, is that the way the boy talks? No, I can't say yet 
where that Frenchman comes from. I must hear more. Marie- 
Pierre, did he say? Why do you think that? What grounds have 
you for that supposition? J am interested in logic, you see, Effl — , 
Monsieur Effleim." Buanic s^^^pped. Then he strengthened him* 
self with some more pancakes, and went on : 

"1 will keep myself to logic. Everything in the world is built 
on logic. Or at any rate, it should be o. Now I should like to 
know : how have you come to the conclusion that my wife picked 
these camellias? Have you seen Madame picking flow’ers? Are 
there camellias here in the neighbourhood? Has she been further 
from home than to the laundry-table and the wash-tub? No, 
Madame does not pick flowers. She receives flowers from her 
monsieur. That is what happens, my boy. She gets more flowers 
than any other w^oman in this village. Whenever I come off a 
long journey I bring her something or other, and also for my 
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little girls. But flowers for the lady. And this also has its logical 
explanation. I met her on a train between Redon and Vannes. 
It was in November, 1937. Third class — we sat in a compartment 
for non-smokers — ^yes, for I do not smoke, my boy. As 1 motor- 
driver I do not smoke. Her father was there too, arid he wasn't 
smoking cither, for he had been ill. Yes, that's true, isn't it; 
Father-in-law, you were there. You were coming from Lisieux. 
I had been in Varines. We became acquainted and we shared our 
food ' ’ 

how pleasant it was. Yves," put in Marie-Pierre 
enthusiastically. "You gave us sausage, real Arles sahsage, 
and you tasted our liver paste. And then Papa had a drink from 
your bottle of brandy. Oh) that was the beginning, but later on 
you could not find Kervily." 

"Oh well! I found it in the end. I have found it more than 
once. Am I not .sitting here to-day? Am I not the father of two 
little Kervily girls? J did not, of course, find it easily and at once 
when I came to get engaged to you as we had arranged on the 
train, but that has its own explanation. None of you mentioned 
anything but Kervily, and 1 myself was tt>o busy with love to get 
more particulars about the address, and there are many Kervilys 
in Brittany, And 1 was less experienced then than T am now. 
Otherwise I .should have been able to guess from Marie-Pierre's 
round body and broad face that she vas from these parts. As a 
matter of fact, you were not so tat then, nor did I know the dialect 
so well, but I set off in any case and went round to all the Kervily 
villages. This one lay farthest away, therefore I ('ame to it last. 
That is well figured out, isn't it? But I have not yet had an 
answer to my question, Monsieur Efflam Kclou. You see, I'm not 
going to give up, I'm going to persevere until 1 reach my goal. 
Why should Madame Buanic have picked tlie camellias? I asked 
you for an explanation. I w^ant to know " 

"Do be quiet for a moment, Yves!" Ro.se burst in. "How can 
you expect him to answer if you go on chattering like that? Well, 
we've got the parrot at home again now. That's obvious." She 
rose and made a face at Efflam as she passed him, and then she 
went out and climbed on to the wall, from whence her more than 
usually high coif rose up and shone in rivalry to her mustard- 
coloured apron and fichu. 
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Guillaume slapped Efflam on the back and said: "My dear 
friend, my dear Efflam, you're not eating. Taste Madame's pan* 
cakes and the Alsace cake. Here, take some butter." 

Efflam looked down at his forgotten plate with its mountain of 
pancakes as thin as parchment and as tough as rubber, becoming 
tougher and tougher the colder they grejiv. Odile sat on the floor, 
playing with one, folding it up and then opening the folds until 
she could hold it up like a fan and play hide-and-seek behind it. 
Efflam did as the others: put down his fork and ate the butter- 
covered, rolled-up pancake with his fingers. He chevied and 
swallowed patiently, his thoughts in quite another direction. 
Fixing his gaze on Yves Buanic, he asked him politely: 

'To which Kervily did you drive fust, Monsieur?" 

"To which?" the other began with renewed fervour. "Why, I 
am not quite sure. When one acts with logical sequence all is 
well. I had to find her. But it was not enough to find the village, 
I had to go round and ask w^hether there v^as a family called 
Garrec living in the village, and there are others of that name 
living in other villages as well as here, and when that happened 
I had to ask to look at all the young girls.*' 

"Like the prince in my book," thoiitod Bernadette. "Papa 
was like the prince who went round and round looking for 
Cinderella. He looked at all the young girls. But it wasn't 
Efflam, it was a real prince with a crown on his head." 

"Efflam is a real prince," said Eliane reproachfully. "He has 
a crown, but he's hidden it. Haven't you, Efflam, you've only 
hidden your rrown?" She went to him where he sat on his chair 
pushed back a little from the table. He looked up. thought fot 
a riK'nient, and then said, as if he had been thinking aloud : 

"It’s hidden, yes. It has such sharp thorns." 

There was a strained, rather depressed silence, until Eliane's 
childish voice rose high and warm: 

"But the slipper, Efflam^ Hadn't you the slipper too? The 
one that was to fit on Cinderella's foot?" 

Efflam again lifted his heavy eyelids, the painful expression dis- 
appeared, and he smiled broadly dll round the table, stopping 
wrhen he reached Buanic, whose powerful jaws were still munching. 

"No, Eliane," he said, "it was your father who had the slipper 
and who went round looking for Marie-Pierre's little foot." 
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He looked down and they all looked down at the foot of which 
they were speaking, and Marie-Pierre held it out for them all to 
see, herself gazing at it with admiration, this foot in its check felt 
slipper. Her coal-black eyes shone as she looked towards her 
husband. 

''Had you a slipper, Xves? Just imagine, I have forgotten it: 
Oh, how could I have forgotten? Did I try it on? Did it fit me? 
Did it fit? 

''No, I don't remember anything about the slipper!" laughed 
the mah loudly. "No, that I don't remember. For myself I 
suppose I had boots on my feet. What logic would there have been 
in that?” 

"Oh,” exclaimed Le Lay, "surely you muat have had a 
slipper." 

"Well, I never,” cried Marie-Pierre, "and you have forgotten 
all about it.” Her husband slapped his head. He pushed the 
plate away from him, licked his mouth, smoothed his hair, 
straightened his collar. 

"Oh, Papa, how could you forget the slipper!” shrieked 
Bernadette and Elianc almost simultaneously. 

"Nonsense, nonsense,” said their father, defending himself 
from their violent embraces. ”Now that you're talking about it, 
I can remember it. Yes, yes, I had a slipper, a red — no, a silver 
one, it was — one of those slippers with high, narrow heels and 
many narrow bands and straps. Yes, a fine, pretty slipper it was, 
I can tell you. Do you rememt>er it, Marie-Picrie? ” 

"Ah, yes,” she sighed enthusiastically. "Ah, yes, it was fane 
and it was pretty. I shall never again have such a slipper. 
But was there only one, Yves? Was there only one slipper, 
Efflam?" 

"There was only one slipper,” answered Efflam very definitely. 

"Yes, yes, quite right,” said Buanic, "there was only one 
slipper. No doubt there was logic in tliat too, but — I have really 
forgotten the argument. Strangely enough I have never before 
reached my destination without diiving there along the straight 
road. But I remember the slipper, the silver slipper, yes, with its 
fine, narrow straps." 

"What happened to it, Yves?" asked Marie-Pierre. "What did 
we do with it?” 
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He stroked his chin — "Pou£E, how do I know ! I gave it to you. 
You ought to know." 

She I^ked pleadingly at EfBam. "Where did my silver slipper 
get to, Efflam? Why haven't I got it any longer?" 

"You have it, Marie-Pierre, it is here in the house." 

"Jugt imagine that. It is still in the bouse. My silver slipper, 
it is still here!" It seemed as if her home had taken on a new 
meaning for Marie-Picrre. She looked round all the walls, and the 
two girls danced about to a new refrain. 

"W^ have a silver slipper in the house; there is a silver slipper 
in our house ..." , 

Maric-Louise went out again and stood by the door. Now and 
again she glanced at Efflam, whose chair had been moved forward 
into the light by the door. He sat with one elbow on his knee and 
his chin resting on his hand. His meal of pancakes lay heavy on 
his stomach, and the tepid white wine had made him feel sick, 
so that he was pale and preoccupied. Marie- Louise chattered, full 
of gossip, in a low voice, her face turned towards the kitchen. 

"There goes Amelie Jegou. She's wearing her fur cape. She's 
looking this ^\ay, she always looks this way. I know who she 
wants to sec. The Jegous are only waiting to take Efflam from 
us. But baking is hard work. I have lighter work for you, Efflam. 
Do you hear what Tm saying? Marcel has not had time to cut 
up kindling for me. When he's gone you must come and help me, 
Efflam." She blinked and flirted, and her husband looked on 
jealously. He had sat the w'holc evening feeling that there was 
something hanging over him that he must do, something that 
vexed him greatly, but w^hicl he thought he might he able to 
keep at bay. Now he jumped up suddenly and grasped at it as 
a protection, as a revenge, as something which he himself had 
decided upon. Shortly and violently, that the young man at 
the door looked up, he burst out : 

"Efflam Kclou, I'm short of a man in my boat. Will you take 
his place and come with us to-morrow?" 

There was silence. Finally Guillaume said lamely: 

"But the enrolment, Marcel — ^you cannot get him enrolled before 
to-morrow." 

"Oh, we'll clear that up afterwards if he shows himself to be a 
fisherman. He can come with us on trial. Do you agree, Kclou? " 
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"'When must I be on board?" asked Efflam. 

"In the afternoon," answered the patron. He got up and stood 
there self-consciously, looking askance at his wife. Then tje caught 
hold of a button of Efflam's coat between his blunt, black-nailed 
fingers, and pulled it as he said: "And see that you're wearing 
something warmer than this. A blouse like a proper fisherman! 
It's happened before that the fishing tackle has got twisted round 
a button like that and dragged a man overboard. Come along, 
Marie-Louisc, wo must get home." 

"There’s no hurry. Look, there come Blanche and Gerard. 
Blanche has also got her Saturday clothes on. I'll go witli her 
and Maman to Vespers. It's such a lovely evening." 

The carpenter's wife, Blanche, was as fair as her name, and as 
strong and blooming as Mane-Louise, but less thick-set. When 
she had gone off with the other women to the chapel her husband, 
Gerard K^rlaercc, came in to the men, greeted them, and was 
handed his glass of wine. He was a man in the forties, long and 
slim and with a little round face which had retained its boyish 
softness. He was more considerate and silent than anyone else, 
and when he was in company he said very little. He held out his 
hand to Efflam also, and the latter rose. Half turned towards 
Guillaume, the carpenter said: 

"I have been thinking that perhaps Monsieur Kelou would like 
to come to me as an apprentice and learn the carpentering trade. 
Only, of course, if he doe*^ not go into the bakery. For I am told 
that you are going to begin work with the jegous." 

"No, he's not," said Lc Lay. "He's coming out on the 
Cormorant with me." 

"Oh, well then — excuse me, 1 did not wish in any w^ay to . . 
K^rlairec bowed and excused himself, and felt in all his pockets 
with hands on which many fingers weie only stumps, and at last 
found his cigarettes and offered them round, lie held a packet in 
front of Efflam, but the latter looked past them, staring only at 
the hand that offered them. 

"I have known someone with hands like yours. Monsieur 
K^rla^rec. 1 noticed them when you shook hands. Your hands 
are different from those of the farmers and seamen. They are 
different from Monsieur Buanic's." 

"My first finger also is nothing but a stump," said Buanic. 
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"It's not only that," came the aniWer in a definite tone of 
voice. 

The carpenter looked at his hands in a perplexed sort of way. 
In spite of the injuries, it was quite evident that they were from 
quite a different district to those of the others, thinner and 
longer, something like Efflam's own. IJe seemed awkward and 
shy when he followed his father-in-law and his two brothers-in- 
law out of the house to stand about outside the shop, where other 
fathers and sons from the neighbourhood joined them to discuss the 
weather and listen to a bit of gossip. 

It was a singularly lovely evening in Kervily. The arrival of 
the carpenter had dragged Efflam up out of his lethargy, and he 
set out for a ramble. While the Angclus sounded from Tr6oultre 
he walked down the street and down the next little street and the 
next again. He soon reached the path along the old stone wall 
where he and Marie- Joanne had walked the first day he had been 
allowed out. The sun hung large and yellow over La Joie, but it 
was soon covered over by veils of purple and red until it sank 
between a couple of small fishermen's houses over by the chapel. 
After that the different houses stood out solitary and dark under 
the shining evening sky. 

Efflam WTnt on across the grassland. Far beyond the sandy 
flats lay the houses of Treineur, like a flock of sea-gulls. The 
moon seemed to rise from that direction, spilling its restless glitter 
on the water in the South Bay. Efflam himself seemed to be 
carried along his path in the same way as was the heavenly orb, 
which rose and sank while the ‘'ca rose and was sucked out in th * 
rise and fall of the changing tide. 

He wandered round the meadows, where the frogs' chorus which 
never ceased sounded from the green, . limy depth of the pools. 
But the paths vanished under his feet, and he finally reached the 
highway. Here, exactly between Treoultre and Kervily, stood 
the roadside crucifix with the great figure of the Saviour clearly 
lit by the moon. He turned and went towards his own village, 
again in his sleep-walking condition. 

The moon was now already high in the heavens. It floated in a 
cloud-free space, sailing through a dark l)luc, heavenly channel, 
surrounded by a many-coloured ring of humidity. The air 
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was as mild as summer and yet clear. Down in the meadows 
the wading birds called to each other with the melancholy of 
spring — ^longingly. But through the stillness which held jway was 
heard a booming from the direction of La Joie, a strange, remote 
sound. Efllam walked rhythmically. Now again he felt the 
presence of Him who walked upon the sea. He noticed the wings 
that swept heaven and earth. The power that filled all things was 
here. It was in him. 

Marie-Jeanne had scolded and been scolded. She had made 
others, cry and been made to cry herself. She had laughed and 
felt happy and she had dreamt of absolute goodness. Now she 
was arranging dark red camellias in front of her statue of St. 
Theresa — ^the flowers that her cousin’s husband had brought and 
had divided out among them all so generously. She saw her 
mother go off to Vespers in a clean, starched Saturday coif and a 
black shawl. She saw Caroline take her new bicycle and go out, 
radiant in her yellow shoes, her green frock and new red coat. 
She herself also went out and felt that the air was as mild as on a 
summer’s day. It was very still and the spring birds cried to 
each other. But why was the sea roaring beyond La Joie? This 
far-away roaring was not the surf, it was the sea itSelf. ''0 Our 
Lady of Joy, 0 Holy Virgin Mother,” she prayed, and put her 
hand against her bearing heart. ”Why is the sea beyond La Joie 
roaring when all else is so silent? I am anxious. Do not take him 
from me! Do not let anything happen to him!” 

The lighthouse sent out its beams of light at regular intervals 
over sea and land, restless, but reassuring at the same time. How 
high the moon sailed in the blue sky wdiich was almost black ! It 
was surrounded by a great ring of colour. That might mean a 
storm. 

Marie-Jeanne wept, standing there by the door of her home. On 
such an evening as this she longed to be out with other young 
people. She had put on her best clothes, and she also would have 
liked to go to the picture-house in Tr6oultr6, but somehow it would 
have seemed more suitable for her to go with her mother to 
Vespers. She must pray all the more at home. She would pray 
for him, because her heart was anxious, for he was threatened by 
dangers. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

The days passed, and Marie- Jeanne prayed her prayers to St. 
Theresa, with the dark red camellias. The flowers themselves 
faded, but the leaves did not diop. The^ crept into themselves, 
extinguished, lifeless. '‘O St. Teresa, Efflam is out on the 
Cormorant — Efflam, my friend, my child, is out on the great sea, 
the sea which was once so cniel — ^no, the sea which gave him to 
me." ^er tears ran more and more freely, both from anxidty and 
joy. Our Lady of Joy, give me the happiness of seeing him 
again." 

Monday came with fog. Marie-Jeanne went out with a sack and 
collected green stuff for the rabbits, and she felt as if she herself, 
with the power in her own lungs, ought to blow away the thick 
wall of fog. Now she be ;an to see wheie the sun was — a large, 
grey ring of steel in the centre of the log When she went out at 
midday again, she saw it shining, a poisonous, sulphur yellow. 
Neighbour Tanneau comforted her by saying that it was only a 
land fog and that out at sea it might well be blazing sunshine. 

In the afternoon the sun was the colour of blood as it stood 
between the lighthouse and La Joie. She went all the way out 
to the chapel foi Vespers On her way home, when her legs were 
tired and her hip huit moic than usual, she gazed at the blood- 
red sign in tlic sky. People were still working out there on the 
ploughed lands, where the church path wound with many turn- 
ings from field to field. They giew large in the mist, these people 
with their spades and pick-axe^. They lookcci like giants wheif 
seen in the gicy veiling of the mist 

"They have taken my friend from me, my fnend is on the sea. 
O Holy Joseph, most tender of fostci fathers, strengthen and 
comfort my fnend " 

She looked around her again, and it seemed to her that the sun, 
however unnatuially red, shone with great splendour and had 
almost vanquished the mist. Perhaps, as the neighbour had said, 
it was shining from a clear sky out there at sea. 

On Tuesday it was clear sunshine; a fresh breeze had swept 
away the mists of the day before Marie jeanne sat out of doors, 
working in the shelter of the stone w^all. She looked absent- 
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mindedly at her fellow-workers, where they sat in small groups 
between the houses, low upon the ground as she did herself, seek- 
ing shelter where shelter was to be found. She notice(l that, in 
spite of the wind, there was a great deal of dampness in the air. 
And hardly had she eaten her midday meal with her mother and 
sister and settled herself outside again before a light mist drifted in 
between her and the houses round her. It swept out over the fields 
and settled there like a shimmering, pearl-grey drizzle, through 
which the boats on the edge of the sandhills looked like dark, 
blcarecl patches. She shivered and drew her shawl more^ closely 
round her as a protection against this raw mist-smoke from the sea. 

And then suddenly the wind rose and the mist turned into real 
rain. Marie-Jeanne held her shawl together with one hand while 
she collected her rrochet-hook and thread in the other and hurried 
indoors. She had no sooner settled herself at her work-table 
than the rain stopped and the sun's rays appeared again over 
the edge of a cloud. But the wind whistled in the chimney — its 
force was increasing. 

"0 St. Teresa," she wJiispered, "why aic the flowers closing 
up? They are like my heart, they do not dare to open, they 
cannot, they must not. They withdraw themselves into them- 
selves and die before they have really burst into fiTll bloom." 

Her mother came in and firmly shut the outer door. The sound 
struck Marie-Jeanne like a blow. Maman is expecting a storm, 
she thought. 

"Where is the wind coming from?" she asked, and she 
sounded almost happy in her agitation, but her hands were 
^trembling, 

"From the north-west. The sea is booming among the rocks of 
Saint-Fiacre. The tide is very high these days, that's why the sea 
is so restless. The mist is drifting in over the land again. Shut 
the window, daughter." 

The sea mist rose again and spread like close, grey rain along 
the ground; the village itself disappeared in the ice-cold haze. The 
wind increased, and the booming along the invisible shore became 
stronger than ever. 

Marie-Jeanne counted all the hours of the twenty-four and tried 
in this way to make the time go faster. It was full moon, it was 
the vernal equinox, and the tide was more violent than ever; but 
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let the days pass, let the moon go by with its great, cold facte. 
But, oh, let it grow calmer, smoother. Let him keep well, strong, 
happy I She gave a little sob when she remembered how little he 
cared abwt his own health, but what other blessing could she ask 
for him? He who was all goodness, who was goodness itself. Yes, 
she could pray that others should be good to him. ... 

She tried to hurry on the time, but it was only Wednesday. The 
night had so many hours. Marie- Jeanne saw that one of the fish- 
ing-boats of the village had relumed. She stood on the steps, 
wrapped in her grey, everyday shawl, while her mother* talked 
over tfle wall with the man from the boat. He shouted into the 
wind : * 

'‘Yes, there was a pretty heavy sea, the boat was rolling, I can 
tell you. And no catch to speak of, a couple of ton between 
twelve men. But it might have been worse, there arc others out 
there who have done much worse. Wait a minute, Maiie, Tve 
got a nice, fat mackerel for you, at any rate." 

The smell of cooking mackerel filled the room, and Caroline 
laid the table happily. But the food stuck in her elder sister's 
throat. Marie Lc Donche told her to eat more, and added : 

“M> girl, you are pale to-night. Is your hip painful ? Are you 
feeling the bad weather in your back? Tanneau has just told me 
that the beams from the lighthouse are still red. That means, of 
course that the unsettled weather has not yet passed." 

Mario-Jeanne took up her work again, measured glove against 
glove and paired them off, laying them in the boxes, even, firm, 
with well-pressed fingers and cuffs — until iiu^tead of w'hite and 
black and beige balls of thread there lay white and black an<> 
beige-coloured summer gloves in all the blue boxes. Her hands 
worked automatically, and her body was not conscious that it 
grew tired by remaining in the same position hour after hour, 
day after day. But her mother had s[ oken of backs and Jiips — 
‘Maman thinks that I have nothing but backs and hips,* thought 
the young girl. ‘She never imagines that I may also have a 
wounded heart.* 

Thursday — ^tlic day on which Our Blessed I.ord was betrayed, 
“Oh, my friend, my friend, what is happening to you out on the 
boundless ocean? How are they treating v\>u? Merciful St. Anne, 
take care of my protege!’* The wind was still strong from the 
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north-west, and neither Tanneau nor any of the other fishermen 
who had returned contemplated going out again while the weather 
remained so rough. He, their neighbour, went out on th^ beach at 
low tide and collected thick palourds and big, round, half-moon 
mother-of-pearl shells. Marie- Jeanne saw him returning through 
the thick curtain of rain, wet to the skin. 

'The north-west is heavy,*' he shouted, '"but here in the 
south side I managed to get hold of these. But it was dangerous, 
dangerous, even shore-fishing is dangerous in this sort of weather. 
Look here, catch, bon appeiit!" emptied his basket with the 
heavy, rattling shell-fish and went on home. 

They ate cockles, salt and fresh from the sea, the sand crackling 
between their teeth while they prised out the tough little creatures 
and dipped their bread into the juice which ran down into the 
plate. Marie-Jeanne’s teais fell, but no one noticed them in the 
half-darkness, lighted only by a smoking candle-stump. They ran 
down her cheeks, mixing with the ^ea-water on her plate. The 
weather roared like a waterfall outside, and in spite of the closed 
windows the rain seeped in and ran out over the floor. The storm 
tugged at the door and shutters. 

Afterwards she helped Caroline to clean the large shells, which 
were so weather-beaten on the outside, but shiirflnering with 
mother-of-pearl inside. Marie Le Donclie said • 

"Look carefully, dear children. You may find a pearl in any 
of those shells. When T was a young girl 1 found one. It was 
just before I became engaged to your father. Since then — never 
again." 

• Marie-Jeanne hunted in the half-darkness, for the storm had 
already damaged the electric current. She felt for the pearl 
with her sensitive fingers. Tf I find a pearl all will be well,' she 
thought. Tf I find a pearl all will be w^ell; and I will give it to 
charity.' 

Friday — still storms, still rain and driving mist. Tt was on a 
Friday He was crucified,' thought Maric-jeanne. ‘Friday is a bad 
day.' Scarcely had she thought this befoie she became conscious 
of the rumour, that rumour which more quickly and noiselessly 
than any other sweeps through a fishing village : ‘A boat has been 
wrecked at dawn on the southern reefs outside the bay.' The sea 
rode as high as ever, bits of wreckage had been washed ashore, 
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and in tliis way the number and name of the boat were known. 
Twelve men would not return to their homes. 

Marie-Jeanne fought her way through the storm down the main 
street. Sne stood still at the corner, leaning against the pressure 
of the wind as if against a wall which would not yield — until quite 
unexpectedly it gave way and she almost^fell back. With the water 
swishing in her wooden shoes and her checks shining red from the 
wind, she reached the Garrecs' house. She had some purchases 
to make in the shop and went in there first, but she heard voices 
from ^e kitchen. 

Mane-Louise was sitting there as if glued to her chaij*, un- 
kempt, her plaited hail hanging down her back. Her mother 
look'd at her, displeased, and spoke sternly: 

"The Cormorant is sure to get through, he is on board. The 
sea has already taken its toll foi this time. You should not be 
sitting there, swearing and crying. You should get yourself 
children to look after. Yon cannot always go around with Odile. 
You ought to have children of your own. That would give you 
something to think about. It's not noimal that you should not 
be feeding children at youi age." 

Marie-Loui^e wmt on crying. Her w^eeping was like a heavy 
squall and was as quickl}' ovei, giving place to bitter grimaces. 

"No," she said, "jMarcel would also like to have childien again, 
but 1 don't w'ant any moie. I only have bo\'s, and in our family 
the boys never live. Can I ever forget my Louis when he was 
carried home from the harbour — ^likc a rag doll without life? And 
little (lUilldume — ot wiiom th(*rc was nothing left to lay in the 
grave, for wiiat we found w*'e nothing but some strips of clotH? 
The mine had blowm him into the air and nothingness " 

"Silence," scolded Marie-Suzette, "silence, yon talk too much. 
Haven't I myself lost children, but I L ive obeyed the commands 
of God and nature and given birth again . . . T have not, like you, 
let it deteriorate into wanionncss and lust." 

"Oh, how you talk, Maman! You're old-fashioned in your 
ideas. Oh, Maman ..." Mane-Louisc began to sob again, but 
more quietly and deeply, w^hile she spoke. "An*i I unfaithful when 
Marcel is away at sea? Have 1 ever been so? — Answer me! You 
say he is with them, as if that w^cre any good. I don't think it 
will improve matters. Efflam is no sailor, he will be of no use on 
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board. Marcel ought never to have taken him with them. It was 
only from jealousy that he did so\ He grudged me having my 
little joke and enjoying myself. Marie-Jeanne is standing there 
in the shop door. Why don't you come in, Marie-Jeanne? Have 
you heard any news from the sea? Has any more information 
come through?" 

The girl shook her head, sat down and took out her crocheting. 

It was Saturday. The storm had spent itself and the sun shone 
on an'oeean which, it seemed to Mirie-Jeanne, showed guilty 
conscience with its greenish-yellow ground swell, and its pretence 
at a placid face. But out there, beyond the dark surface of the 
rocks, where, but for the white ridge of foam, no danger would 
be apparent — a ridge of foam which in stormy weather was well 
hidden by all the other countless bands of white foam — ^therc the 
fishing-boat had split up and there this lazily rolling sea had taken 
its prey. Brooding, the girl returned home with the rabbit food 
she had collected, dragging the sack behind her as wearily as she 
dragged her poor leg. Her sabots sank down into the mud, for it 
was wet everywhere. The rain-water had flooded the fields by the 
shore and de.stroyed most of the fodder for the cows. Her eyes 
were, however, satisfied when she saw strong freshly green shoots 
among the washed-up seaweed. The young shoots of wheat on 
either side of the path wcie already two inches high and were 
growing even and thick. 

Suddenly she drew herself up and remained standing motion- 
less, listening wdtli lier whole l)eiug. Faintly, faintly she heard a 
iar-aw’ay thudding. It was not the cliffs at Saint-Fiaeie, it was 
not the breakers at La Joie Nor wa > it the waves beating against 
the sandy beach between Kervily and Trtmeur. It was something 
else. 

The thudding increased while she listened, and ‘simultaneously 
her face was lightened by a waking hope. 

Now — now she distinguished the throbbing. It was the throb of 
a motor. It was the fishing fleet on its way home. "Holy Mary, 
Mother of God, Our Lady of Joy — pray for us sinners." 

She caught hold of the sack and hurried homeward, flying along 
on light feet as if she were not hindered by any deformity. 
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The afternoon came and the village was again decked out as if 
for a feast day with its laige, brown butterflies and its veils m 
transparent green-blues There was a subdued feeling of relief 
and a thSnkfuIness everywhere, which could never turn into real 
]oy Ihe bits of wreckage lay there on the shore, and a watch was 
still kept in case the sea restored the dead 
Mane-Jeanne hastened down to the harbour. A number of 
boats were already anchored inside the breakwater. Groups of 
men were laying-to by the pier with the help of other boats and 
jollies Some were loosening the boxes and baskets of fish. The 
big hafld-carts were on their way to the buyers who were waiting 
But the catches were meagre and nowhere did they compensate 
for the loss in damage to tlie boats and t quipmcnt 
Maiic Jeanne clung to the stone edge of the jetty and stretched 
out lur neck to look Had the Cormorant come in yet^ Was it 
one of the boat^ out theie^ Oh, perhaps, perhaps It was difficult 
to see at this distance and among such a large ( rowd of bigger and 
smaller vessels, but she thought that on^ of them bore the blue 
and yellow eoloui-» of the Cormorant If that was so, the cicw 
muot already ha\t come ashore If so, he would have got home 
a long time ago 

She loosened hei fingcis from the stone c dge and hastened away, 
hmdeied and delay( d sh( tlioueht in hci impatience by the many 
who came and went on tlie crowded jetty It was almost as 
crowded on land Ihe fidi auction was in full swing and every- 
one — ^purchasers, owners and onlookers — moved from cart to cart 
The women came with cnamelltd dishes iindei th( ir arms to fetch 
their fish foi dinner Ihc factory sirens had sounded before eve» 
the fishing fleet had reached liaiboui drawing the workerb as by 
a magnet to the big gates At last she had passed all this and 
reached the mam street, where there is also much tiaffie, but 
where she could walk along quietly Tei fcit were heavy again 
now, and she felt as if she made no progress She also began to 
feel fear of the moment when she would see him again 
She saw the fisherman, Jehan Lescantm, and her mind formed 
the questions she wished to put to him Sud<lenlv he became 
aware of her, and then, to her surpnse, he went hastily behind a 
wall as if he were ivoidmg her on purpi t 
Mane Jeanne was right Lescantm had purposely hidden him- 
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self behind the wall, and he remained there while the hunchbacked 
girl went past. He felt ashamed of himself, standing like that 
against a wall when there was no natural reason for^it. And 
when he again emerged into the street he stared suspiciously at 
those he met as if he were afraid of their thoughts about him. 
The Garrec girl was happily far away down the street by now, 
and would in a moment turn off to the right into one of the small 
alleys. He somehow felt obliged to turn round and follow her 
with his eyes. How lame she was! Of all the lame girls in the 
village; she had the most difficulties. How her deformed little 
body swayed. How violently her high head-dress jerked from 
side to side as she walked. T ought to have let her speak to me,' 
thought Lescantin, and forgot his suspicions. But what could he 
have said? That the trip had gone well? That the trip had gone 
badly? Neither the one nor the other fitted exactly. And how 
could he have answered her question about him'i 

Could he have said : 'I know nothing about any Efflam, nothing 
about anyone else on boaid, scarcely anything about the fishing’? 
He knew in a vague sort of way that he had seen a person cower- 
ing here and there on deck, but he had avoided him, tried to look 
away from him. Just once, when he lay dowm in the crew’s sleep- 
ing quarters, thinking he was alone, he had suddenly seen in the 
hammock opposite his owm a pair of long, bony hands shining in 
the darkness. And he heard, while he felt himself stiffen and, as it 
were, die, the following \vords: 

"Terrible was the cross upon which I hung. It reached up to the 
heavens above, its arms from eat>t to west. And yet it was not 
enough. It was cut dowm, destroyed like a tree which must be 
cleared away. But its roots still grow and fill the daik chambers 
of the kingdom of the dead. No dead man rests in peace. The 
roots of the cross twine around them all and penetrate their 
intestines like worms. Oh, my father ..." 

Those were the words he had heard, and they had haunted him 
like two other sentences he had heard earlier: "Why do you 
doubt? Look at my hands." And now he knew what it meant: he 
was dead, spiritually dead, but he had no peace. The roots of 
the cross were boring their way into him. "Oh, if only I could 
come alive again, so that I could believe and have the courage to 
fulfil my vow. If only I had the courage and the faith to w'alk 
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in the procession at the next Pardon at La Joie." But he was 
dead, he was dead. Or rather, buried alive. 

No, h^ Lescantin, could not give any information as to how the 
stranger nad behaved on board. He himself had managed badly, 
he thought. 

Marie-Jeanne reached the Garrecs’ house at last. Le Lay stood 
outside at the laundry-table, cleaning a platter of fish and talking 
to his father-in-law. Marie-Jeanne heard him say: 

“It was a great mistake. He was frightened, and no good at all. 
But the worst was that the other men were frightened 6t him. 
Frightened of that weakling! They pretended nothing was the 
matter, but I saw what it was. Strangely enough, old Lescantin 
was the most off colour.*' 

“Was he ill? Was he sea-sick?" asked Guillaume sympathetic- 
ally. 

"Sea-sick? I'm sure T don't know. I had no time to look after 
him. And besides " 

“Besides what, Son-in-law?" 

“Nothing. Nothing at all. No, I won't have him with me any 
moie. Some people arc so constituted that they cannot allow them- 
selves to be ordered about, and one has the feeling that " 

“That — that what, Son-in-law^" 

“Oh, jiist nothing Nothing at all. No, let him be a baker." 

Guillaume went with Marie-Jeanne to his owm door. Her heart 
stopped beating as she stepped over the threshold. It was so quiet 
in here. Everyone seemed to have disappeared, children as well 
as growm-ups. The many camellias from the preceding Saturday 
looked like crinkled-up blacki h-red, artificial flowers. The stif^ 
green leaves were spotty and dusty. 

No one sat at the big, round table. ITiere was not even a fire 
in the stove. Guillaume showed her ii* with a movement of his 
hand and himself remained on the doorstep, fumbling with his 
tobacco. 

Efflam lay on the bed. He was dressed in the old working 
trousers they had looked out for him and in the dark blue seaman's 
jersey he had been given to wear under his blou e. His face was 
turned away from her, she only saw the dishevelled hair and a 
cheek dark with long beard stubble. 

“Efflam, my friend!" She was borne nearer to him by her 
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insuperable need to comfort and help. She had already lifted her 
hands to stroke his hair and forehead, and then he turned his 
head and raised his eyes towards her, and she stopped, ^remained 
standing without being able to touch the strangely expressionless 
face. Just as she, dispirited, thought that she would never learn 
to interpret what was behind those brown eyes, that she would 
never be allowed to establish any contact with him, he smiled, 
caught hold of her hands and kissed them — kissed the inside of 
the fingers themselves. 

"'MJ' little mother," he said. "My little comforter." 

"Oh, Efflam!" she burst out. She was sad as never before, 
unhappy to the veiy depth of her heart, she did not know why. 
Suddenly, she knew. She knew with merciless clanty. With a 
sigh which almost lifted her heart out of her breast, she turned 
and went to her Uncle Guillaume on the doorstep. The latter went 
on sucking a cigarette stump for a time without taking any nofice 
of her. Then, without looking at her, he said : 

"My child!" 

"Who is he, Uncle?" she asked. Guillaume thoughtfully bit at 
his inou'stache and answered : 

"A strange bird. A very strange bird." 

Suddenly they both had the feeling that they >fferc not alone. 
Efflam stood behind them in the kitchen. Maiie-Joannc's heart 
hammered, and Guillaume swallowed. As he stood there, bare- 
foot on the course cement, in the washed-out, patched trousers and 
high-necked, knitted jersey, they f(*lt as if they were gazing at a 
king's son in rags. Never before had he seemed to them more 
«^naturally proud in his bearing, never before so distinguished in 
in feature and in the way he held his head. 

"Monsieur Efflam! " said Guillaume, and stepped aside to leave 
room should he want to go out. 

"Efflam," whispered Marie- Jeanne and drew back. He gave a 
slight bow and went out between them, across tlie plank, up the 
street, beyond the comer. Not until then did the two on the thres- 
hold realise that he was barefoot. They looked at each other, saw 
his sabots inside the door, looked at the matted, damp tattered 
woollen socks hanging near the stove. 

"Let him be, child. Let him be," said Guillaume mildly. 
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Efflam went straight across the village, across the main street 
and came out on the cultivated land on the west side. His feet 
left their mark on the rain-drenched ground and on the old paths, 
which had alwa}^ been carefully preserved. He splashed through 
cold grass with water between the tussocks and waded across wide 
puddles of rain-water, white from flowering sea-pinks, ' which 
mingled a new, sweet scent with the many strong, salty smells of 
the sea-shore. At last he reached the beginning of tlie beach, and 
the small, coarse plants that grew there in the sand pricked his 
skin. He felt the mussel-shell everywhere as small, hard lutnps. 

Whfic he was still in the main street, Efiiam had noticed the 
turbid, yellowish-green ground swell with its white breakers, also 
slightly tinged with yellow. Now the roar of the sea filled his ears, 
and the dampness came right up against him. The tide was half- 
way out and many of the rocks lay uncovered. 

He looked at it all, shut his eyes and looked again. Yes, there 
it lay, lifting itself farther and farther out of the sea, this unreal, 
brown landscape with the gloomy sarcophagus-like stones. It was 
here that he had opened his eyes when the sea gave him to this 
village. He pulled himself up at once — it was not the sea that gave 
him, but lie who walked upon the sea and who.^^e footsteps he 
heard even at this moment in the direction of Saint-Fiacre. Thud- 
ding, hard, as if there wcic anger in them. Efflam stretched out 
his arms towards the brown land of the ebb-tide and cried : 

"My father, my father, I missed the way I should go. But see, 
my feet are on the earth again! I have come back to the shore 
ordained for me." 

With his head bowed, Efflam r^^turned to the village. Every® 
where in the paths and in the roads people looked at him as he 
walked bearded and barefoot, his trousers patched at the knees, 
in the worn-out jersey with darned elbows. He walked on 
silently, his head bent and without lifting, his eyes, passing them as 
if he were a penitent. 


CHAPTEK SEVEIi 

The Jegous' shop resembled the Garrers'. Like almost all the 
other shops in Kcrvily, it sold all the jiuccssaries of life as well 
as various articles of clothing all jumbled together in an intimate 
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mixture. It had also a counter, and shelves for wine. It sold, 
however, one thing that none of the others kept: bread, the 
most necessary of them all. For this reason there we^ always 
customers in Jegous'. 

Efflam Kelou was put to mixing dough and kneading the long 
loaves and the thick round ones. He had not yet a great deal of 
strength nor the knack of handling the dough, but every time the 
baker Jegou w^as about to lose his temper with him, his sister 
Amalie came into the bakery and asserted herself. She would put 
the tip' of a finger into one of the rising breads and watch how the 
small depression puffed out again as if to detach itself entirely 
from her touch. Efflam also turned aside as he stood there in his 
apron of sacking and with flour dust all over him from head to 
foot. Then she would turn to her brother: 

‘'Have patience, Henri. Are we not selling almost more than 
before? We have had a great many new customers since Monsieur 
Kelou came!'* 

“Yes, but look at his baguettes/* grumbled her brother. “And 
sec how his dough sticks 1“ 

“Oh, have patience, Henri, one must not turn back half-way. 
How do you think yourself that you are getting on, Monsieur 
Kelou?** 

The apprentice was w^orking slowly, absent-mindedly, on a 
lump of dough. At length he answered tranquilly: 

“This is not the sort of bread I have come to distribute.’* 

Amalie's eyebrow's shot up into her forehead. She looked ques- 
tioningly over at her brother. The latter shrugged his shoulders. 
?'hen she asked cautiously, almost coaxingly* 

“What do you mean by that. Monsieur^** 

Efflam turned his head more slowly, he was slower than ever in 
his movements, for he was sleepy from the heat of the oven. He 
fixed his gaze on her and spoke with tired indifference : 

“The big beam you have in your eye hinders you from seeing 
clearly.** 

Then he began again to work on his lump of dough. 

“Nonsense," said Arnelie Jegou resentfully, but she looked at 
him uncertainly, almost with fear. She remained standing there 
irresolute, perplexed as to what she should say or do next. Some- 
what uncertainly, she said at last: 
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"EfBam, we want to help you. You fit in very well with us, 
with our rooms, with the big Breton cupboards and chests. Do' 
you remimber that you felt them with your fingers and said they 
were lovely? Otherwise you say so little. We — we want what is 
best for you, Monsieur Kclou." 

He turned and stood with the over-kneaded, grey dough in his 
hands. "Let me go back to the Garrecs," he said. And the 
woman in front of him shivered again and laughed hysterically. 
Then she pulled herself together and said : 

"I ifiW ask Monsieur and Madame Garrec if you can move back 
to them." 

"There is no need, because it is my home," he answered simply. 
Then Amalie jegou could do nothing but laugh with trembling lips. 

"As you wish, Monsieur Kelou." 

"Thank you, Mademoiselle Amelic." 

He laid down the dough on the table, took off his apron and 
hung it up, held out his hand to the baker and said: 

"Good-bye, Monsieur Jegou." 

He left the bakery, and as he went through the shop Amalie, 
on a sudden impulse, took the largest and best-looking loaf from 
the shelf and pushed it under his arm. She stood watching through 
the glass in the shop door how Rfflam crossed the street. She saw 
Guillaume (larrec come towards him wdth outstretched arms. 

"Oh, Efflam, my friend, my comrade!" shouted Guillaume. 
Marie-Suzettc appeared in the doorway. Her long, tusk-like front 
tooth was pressed into her lip, and she looked towards the Jegous* 
with an expression of piide on her face. Then she lifted the top 
from the stove and began t arrange the wood. Efflam's cy^ 
lighted up like those of an animal who has learnt to understand a 
definite sign. He became anxious and a little frightened, but said 
nothing. The daughter sitting under ihe attic stairs also under- 
stood the sign. She got up from her rather crouching position and 
asked : 

"Shall I stir the batter, Maman?" 

"Do so, Marie-Pieire, do so," said her mother. "Rose, go and 
fetch the bottle of old cognac from the cupboard. I expect Efflam 
has not tasted cognac while he has bee^t with those mean Jegous." 
She herself poured out some into the glass, and while .she stood 
there, holding the bottle, her gnarled old face lighted up with a 
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dreamy smile. So he had come back to them after all, their 
mascot who brought them good luck. 

The little girls stood with outstretched arms to take the rain of 
flowers which Buanic had brought back with him. The lorry again 
stood in the street, shutting out the light from the window, and 
the driver sat in the midst of his family, bragging about his experi- 
ences. The house was filled with large, light yellow, faintly-smell- 
ing primulas. 

'T bought them from a street-seller," he yelled. "For L never 
come back to my wife without bringing her flowers. Not when I 
have been for a long trip up-country. Like that time in the train 
between Vannes and Redon . . . That time I had bought a branch 
of chiysanthemums from a poor clod-hoppcr on the station. And 
then — yes, what did I do but give them to the semi-young lady 
who happened to be sitting opposite me. You said you loved 
flowers. Yes, after that I have always brought you flowers, 
whether you loved them or not," 

"Oh, Yves!" Marie-Pierre w^riggled ecstatically. "How you 
talk, you who could not even find Kervily " 

"Oh, don't remind me of that again! Am I not fitting here 
now, am I not the father of two little Kervily gills? Marie-Pierre, 
Madame Kuanic, take your flowers! Divide them out between 
saints and saintesses, between relations and neighbours. Every- 
one shall know that Monsieur Buanic has come home. Littie 
girls, where are you? Have you found your mother's silver 
slipper?" 

• "No, because Prince Efflam has been aw^ay with the Jegous, and 
when he is not here no one can find it," piped Eliane. 

"Oh, what a pity! But what logic ! I am glad to see that you 
have inherited something from your father, Eliane. Happily 
Monsieur le Prince Efflam is home again, so it promises well — 
and only think that Prince Efllam should come carrying that loaf! 
A large loaf which no one was allowed to touch except that bad- 
tempered Marie Le Donche, who divided it up with her daughters. 
And it lasted them for a whole week. Isn't that so, Bernadette?" 

"Yes, Papa, Efflam's bread lasted for a whole week. Perhaps 
there is some of it left still. Aunt Marie said it was a gift from 
heaven." 
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"Surely, and it will never come to an end. What a miracle loaf! 
No one can explain that sort of thing logically. Well, perhaps the 
most leaded scientific men could do so, for there is no doubt an 
explanation for everything." Yves snorted and splashed water 
and soap-suds round about him as he stood washing off the oil 
and dust, naked to the waist, with a little light-blue enamelled 
star hanging on his hairy chest. Efflam's eyes remained fixed on 
the little medal. 

"The Prince is looking at my star," said Yves, and, in the 
middlg of washing as he was, he lifted the little medal to his lips 
and kissed it reverently. "It's from far away," he declared. "I 
fetched it myself from Notre Dame de la Garde, who stands on 
her cliff and keeps watch over the sinful town of Marseilles and 
over the sea. She is the patroness of seamen, but it suits me 
because a lorry like mine is nothing less than a ship." 

"Monsieur, will you give me your little medal?" asked EfHam 
unexpectedly. Buanic comprc'-sed his lips and was silent for a 
moment, then he answered with unusual abruptness: 

"Sony, but I can't spare it." He took up the rough towel and 
began to talk as ho rubbed himself, hoping to obliterate the un- 
pleasant impression of having refused a request. "How nice it is 
to be home again/’ he shouted, "how I shall enjoy going to bed 
in the family bedroom No, Marie-Pierre, why do you save so 
tiemendously for a house ol oui own? You don’t reallj want to 
get away from Maman’s soup-kettle, do you? As for me, I like 
having the whole family round me. The whole family — oh, what 
a pity it 1*, that your Corantin cannot come home more often, 
Rose! He really ought to be ^llo^^cd to do so." 

"Don't trouble your head about us," said the sister-in-law. 
And, with her ever-piescnt desire to tea^e, she add(»d: "Besides, 
I have my paotr . " 

"Paotr, paotr/' said tht old inothci grimly. "I don't want to 
hear any more of that sinful chatter." 

"Now, about those ^o^i-paotres/' began Buanic, while he put 
up the looking-glass foi his .shaving. "Away m my home district 
there were any number of them once upon a time. There were 
paotres who could transform themselves and show themselves to 
human beings as dogs and hares. Or even white bulls. They even 
took on the figures of human beings at a number of springs and 
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bridges. There was one that belonged to the Island of Quiberon. 
Perhaps that is the one that old Marie Le Gat spoke about. It was 
a boy, believe it or not, Rose, as beautiful as a statue aijd with a 
voice like music. When people wished to pass between the main- 
land and the island and were surprised by the tide, that pretty 
paotf used to come and offer to carry them across. Anyone who 
was lured into mounting his back was lost. They were thrown 
down in the sea while the pretty youth shouted with laughter." 

At this stage Buanic had to stop talking because of the razor, 
and thi room became suddenly silent* Inevitably everyone j^urned 
to look at that very strange bird, who, after the refusal of his 
request, had sat there more silent than ever. Rose Galvez dared 
to joke with him. 

*Ts it you, my lovely big paotr} Aie you the famous Quiberon 
boy, and have you swum over here?" 

"No," protested Elianc in a frightened voice. "He isn't that 
boy you're talking about because he ncvei shouts with laughter. 
Efflam is a prince, a real prince, aren't you, Efflam^" She put 
both hands on his knees and lifted her long, narrow Breton eyes 
towards him anxiously, questioningly. He drew her to him by 
one of the two hard, fail plaits and said reassunngly: 

"Eliane, you must not be afraid. You must never be afraid. 
Look at my forehead. You can feel the marks of the thorns." He 
took her hand and pressed it against his temple, where his skin 
beyond the hair-line stul bore the scars of the w'ounds he had 
received in the sea and which the doctor had sewn up. She 
stretched herself on tiptoe between his knees so as to feel the 
fiiarks. 

"Efflam, fefflam, that is where your crown lia‘5 been! I feel it. 

Oh, how glad I am ! But " gravity shadowed the happy face : 

"Why did it hurt so much? Why did it have so many thoins, 
Efflam?" 

"It had to be so, Eliane," he said convincingly as before, as he 
carefully loosened her hand and held her away fiom him. "Real 
crowns always hurt, a king's crown most of all. Ask him when 
you next meet a king!" 

"There are no more of them," sounded Bernadette's self- 
assured, big-sister voice. "Uncle Marcel has said that there are 
no more kings, that kings are finished." 
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"Not right, not right," said Buanic, who had now reached tihe 
after-treatment stage and was rubbing his face with perfumed oil. 
"That i| not quite right. There is not always logic in brother-in- 
law Le Lay's talk." 

"Are there any kings, Papa?" Eliane broke in urgently. 

"There are. There are, child, just ^.s certainly as there is a 
silver shoe hidden somewhere in this house." He stepped out into 
the light of the door, preening himself. "Now I am ready, Efflam, 
and I have a suggestion to make : come with me next tiipc I go 
on a^rip." He looked at the guest as if he were trying to make 
amends for his intractability. Efllam returned his gaze with eyes 
that expressed full reconciliation. 

"("ome with me," repeated Yves eagerly. "Fm going towards 
my own old home with a removal load. Anyone who likes lovely 
things should look at Brittany when the woods dance a gavotte 
along the roads and th^ Mowers bloom for mile after mile. I’ll 
teach you to be a motor dnver. That is much better than being 
a baker." 

Efflam rose and bowed. "Thank you for your kindness, 
Monsieur. When shall I meet you m the lorry 

'rhe other laughed heartily, 

"There's alacrity for yon. I'll lot you know before 1 start the 
engine. Have you ever driven a car? No. You do not even know 
whether you used to walk on your tw^o legs or fly on wings before 
you came to Kervily? Well, that doesn't matter, 1 shan't be 
ashamed of having a prince beside me in the lorry. Who knows, 
when we drive out togethei perhaps I shall find Marie-Pierre's 
other slipper ! " ^ 

Laughing, he went off up the sheet. 

The whole family stood in the doorway and waved, and the 
neighbours looked out of their doors and windows wdien the lorry 
drove off from the village. Buanic knew every child and every’ 
cat in the district, and he drove his high, heavy lorry with the 
carefulness with which he was endowed. And because of the skill 
with which he was also endowed he dared to let the broad, double 
wheels brush past the old w’alls within a hair-breadth without 
touching a stone of them. In the same careful and skilful manner 
he took the sharp corner by the Jegous' as he waved still another 
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hearty kenavo to the friends round about. Scarcely was he out on 
the asphalt main road before his third outstanding characteristic — 
boldness— took its turn. He increased his speed and let the lorry 
fly along while he took out a pointed match-stick and carefully 
cleaned his teeth. The sound 'of his horn was like a fanfare and 
urged even the larks to hurl themselves into the deep blue morning 
haze, dizzy with sunshine, singing and rejoicing to the full extent 
of their powers. It was so cold a morning that the old people had 
shaken, their heads and said : "We shall have snow, we shall have 
snow", but the sun shone from a clear sky, and the sea dc^wn in 
the sorth bay was splendid in its blue and white. Buanic stopped 
at the petrol station in the near-by town and ordered his tanks to 
be filled up. 

While the two men were waiting, tlicy saw Dr. Guilcher, who 
immediately crossed the street to speak to them. Rumour had 
kept him informed of Efflam's doings, and he was curious to see 
how his patient was keeping. 

"You look very well," he said, surprised. "And you have been 
to sea and even been through a big storm. You do not seem to 
have taken any harm from it." 

"No, Doctor. I did not, but it harmed others." 

"How was that?" 

"I roused my father's anger, and he allowed the sea to storm 
and carry on in an evil way." 

"Well, well! No doubt it is best for you to stay on land. How 
is your throat? I should like to examine you again, but I do not 
want you in my garden while my wife’s lilies are in bloom. I 
shall never forget how' you plundered my camellia bush. And 
where aie you off to now^?" 

Yves cleared his throat and took the opportunity for which he 
had been waiting. 

"To Carnac, Doctor. It’s my old home. Prince Efflam is with 
me as my passenger. If I may, I should like to ask you a ques- 
tion: Do you think he would be any good in a lorry? Do you 
think that motor-driving would suit him? I think it's logical to 
obtain a doctor's opinion about a thing of that sort. Lorry-driving 
isn't child's play. A lorry like this one is like a ship." 

"It is certainly almost like a ship. Monsieur," said Guilcher, 
and looked up at the lorry, in which Efflam had already taken 
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his place. "It's not a small thing to steer. But in answer to the 
question you have asked me— absolutely no. Do not let him take 
the wheil. Take him with you on your journeys, that will do him 
good, but don't tiy and make him into a lorry-driver." 

"Thank you. Doctor. I'm glad that you have spoken so frankly. 
You see, I'm a married man. I've children ..." 

"Now I must go on," the doctor interrupted. "Have a good 
journey! Camac is an interesting place. Let him have a look at 
the menhirs while you're there." • 

Thei^ separated, and Buanic climbed up into the high scat 
beside Efflam. Soon the car flew along again, accompanied con- 
tinually by tlie loud tootmgs of the horn — out on to a new blue 
asphalt road with open fields on cither side. Trees began to 
appear round the farms: wind-blown poplars and pines, which 
showed the direction of the pi evading wind by tlie way they were 
bent. The patches of luizc on the stonv slopes became larger and 
larger. The bushes tliat maiked the boundaries of the holds grew 
ever moic' luxuriant and iinally turned into hedges, covered 
closely with shining yellow flowers. 

Buanic was talkative and sociable, but Efflam did not listen 
as politely as usual. Ho was affected by the new landscape 
pictures they weie passing, and he was breathing a different air — 
air shared by the many trees ol the forest. Here They danced 
their gavotte' and here They were accompanied by flowers for 
miles and miles'. A mclanrholv that was so great that it bi^came 
a sorrow pressed down upon him He sciewed up his eyes tight 
and saw before his inner vi^on the Hat, storm-beaten peninsul^ 
from which he had come, so (i ^olate and so harsh. Heie all was 
soft and mild. Budding trees and trees with tender light-green 
or grey downy leavi's, abundance of flowers eveiywherc, and 
hills and valleys in constant vaiiation. 

"It's true enough, isn't it," said Buanic, "that Brittany has 
her spring? She shines and shimmers. Listen! Now you shall 
hear something." 

He slowed down. They weie on a road that cut straight and 
broad through a forest. Other cars were constantly either meet- 
ing them or passing. Buanic drove on ^ b'ttle farther, seeking — 
and then — ^the wheels jumped and there was the crashing sound 
of dry branches bt caking. The load behind them rattled more 
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eyes and discovered that they were in the midst of a jumble of 
dark tree-trunks. They were right in the forest itself. T^igs and 
light leaves rustled above them. In the distance they could hear 
the bubbling and rippling of running water. 

"Brittany has her spring," said Buanic, and, unfolding his 
large linen cloth, he took out long, narrow lengths of bread cut 
lengthwise. The light red ham flapped outside the edges when he 
bit into the thick sandwich. 

"Brittany has her spring." He tnunclicd. "We might yist as 
well eat our sandwiches here so that you can see the forest and 
hear how it sounds. Then there is one thing I want to ask you. 
Listen, do you hear the streams — and there is a thrush! Farther 
away there are lots of them. Other birds too. Now, Efflam, tell 
me one thing. How about that silver slipper you are always talk- 
ing about? Do you really mean that I have carried one about, 
or is it all your fancy?" 

Efflam also was dragging at the tough bread, the hatn flapping 
against his cheek now and then. He turned his eyes towards his 
companion, mildly reproachful. 

"Why do you doubt. Monsieur^" 

"Doubt! No, no, no! But look heie, Monsieur le Fnnce 
Efflam, I have always wished to keep myself strictly to logic." 

There was silence for a tunc, and they heard the low, secret 
murmur of the stream away among the trees, leaping and dancing 
in little gay cascades. 

"Brittany has her spring," said Efflam, as if he were quoting 
a line from a poem. 

"Yes," answered the other, who had now satisfied his hunger, 
putting away his bottle with its mixture of wine and water. "Yes, 
it was spring the first time I came to Kervily, but then I had no 
flowers with me. If I had known ..." 

Marie-Jeanne had stood among the family group, waving good- 
bye. She had waved and gesticulated, forgetful of all except the 
large, grey-blue lorry as it turned the corner and then hooted in 
the main street, becoming smaller and smaller as it receded down 
the road. She herself had to go in the same direction, and she 
took her canvas bag and set off. By the time she had gone through 
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the small streets and lanes the grey-blue lony had long since been 
devoured by the desolation of the road In front of her Uncle 
Guillaui^e was walking along with his cow at the end of a long, 
loose rope Mane Jeanne made no effort to catch him up As he 
walked along, both he and the cow made the road look more 
empty than ever 

She left the high road and took one of the smaller paths commg 
out on to the cultivated fields and the fen-lands that lay behind 
the shore itself and between the villages Church spires and the 
gables of houses ro'^e towards the sea and the sky, and she could 
see \^ttr almost all lound her It shimmeied, clean bu^ hard 
and cold This piea of land hei own home-land, pushing out 
towards all this coldness, towards an even greater solitude, an 
even greater desolation Farther inland tliere weu trees, even 
forests stretching for miles Once she had been in Yves' lorry 
as far as Carnac He had tiken the whole family to the Pardon 
at St Comely 

They had spent two whole days there and had been shown all 
that was worth seeing She had from the very fiist, been afraid 
of the many trees, that they took away the view and seemf^d to be 
lying m wait for something with their shadows and rustling leaves 
It w IS as if the ground had not been properly groomed, as if it 
were shaggv and long haired Suddenly she was standing among 
the menhirs lhat was the most terrifying expenence of all She 
would ne\er have believed that there were so many in existence 
She hopped round m the labyrinth fonned by the stones like a 
wounded haie frightened lest the gnni gny lows of stones would 
turn into grim grey rows of tramping soldiers Yves had tol(J 
them the whole story These were the armies gathered to attack 
the good Pope Comely, who had been forced to flee from the old 
heathen Rome St ( ornely transfom d them into stones, and 
once a year the curse was i aised and tiicy aw oke and marciied 

Was Efflam there now^ Was he driving through the forest and 
forgetting the naked, solitary slip of land out hcre^ Or was he 
even now walking amongst the menhirs^ “O St Comely, you 
who have power over these stone soldiers, do not let them trample 
on my fnend* 

'"O Holy Mary do not let him lose iiimself among the trees* 
Do not let him be tempted and lured by the big towns * Do not 
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let him be trampled to death by the stone soldiers ! " prayed Marie- 
Jeanne. The sea was dangerous, the storms could be dreadful, 
but the dangers inland were worse than any of them. 

The sea was now so dazzling that she could no longer looK ai 
it, and she let her eyes rest on the dark turfy soil of the path. She 
longed to creep down into the deep road between the walls to 
calm herself, just as one' crept into the low, half-dark rooms to 
get away from the wide expanse of sea and open fields. But the 
road was still like a canal for the rain-water. 

Efilam stood among the monoliths. They marched onwards in 
long grey rows and disappeared into a hollow. Then they were 
visible again on the slopes farther away, inarching over the crest 
of the hill until they were lost to the eye betw^een moorland bushes 
and solitary pine trees. Those farthest away looked simply like 
points, not only because of the distance, but also because they 
were actually smaller. Those at the end where he now stood were 
the largest. His nostrils quivered: he sensed the smell of grey 
stone. This stone forest had its own smell, just as the pine forests 
in the neighbourhood had their own scent of resin and pine 
needles. The blocks that stood nearest to him weic terrifying, 
whether they stood shaped like a sharp, challenginff sword point- 
ing upwards towards the heavens, or like an arrow-head or tongue 
of fire, or like the most primitive of all things, tlie bodily sign of 
manhood. Or whether they were rounded like a wheel, like a 
sliver of moon or like the simplest symbol of womanhood, the 
belly, the mother's womb. They were dead, but with strong 
inherent life, as they stood there casting their shadow’s. In the 
sun and the ever-changing shadows a human face would appear 
here and there on those otherwise blind, dead stones, or a lion's 
head or the head of some other beast. They were as terrifying 
and mysterious as were the heads of the sphinxes in the desert. 

Efflam wandered among the menhirs, who, according to legend, 
were Caesar's soldiers, subjected to this stern transformation. He 
himself was, in thought and memory, bound in an almost equally 
strong bondage, altliough he could still move from place to place 
as they in their time had been able to do. 

The riddle of these grey rows was, however, older than Caesar's 
armies and baffled both popular belief and tradition. People 
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fumbled about, trying to guess at their origin. Efflam in his 
passivity was more subject than most to the emanations from 
this forint of pillars smelling of grey stone. He had forgotten 
where he came from, forgotten his new name. He wandered aim- 
lessly about. Finally he came out into the front row — and then 
suddenly he noticed that the country in front of him was entirely 
free from menhirs. A motor road shone, swinging widely up a 
hill. 

Efiflam's mind was at last able to get in touch with his brain, 
and he became conscious of certain sounds which his eSrs had 
actually been hearing for a long time. Short, strong signal^. Up 
there on the hill he saw the long, grey-blue body of the lorry. He 
went hastily towards it, hurrying more and more and running the 
last bit of the way. 

The lorry put mile after mile behind it. Buanic's hands on the 
wheel, on the gears and buttons, were as sure as before. His eyes 
were as sharp, although the low' atternoon sun shone blindingly 
on the road in front of them. Efflam sat swaying with the undula- 
tions of the road. He was still shivering from the fright the stones 
in the desolated grey 'sun temples' had given him. Yves Buanic 
chewed gum and was silent. He was always a little subdued when 
he turned homew^ards, Tt still seemed to him as he approached 
Finisterre that he was turning his back on the w'orld and on life 
and indeed was setting out towards la fin des ter res, as its name 
expressed. He shivered inwardly. 

The day leapt towards its close, but the forest thinned out, and 
the sun, which for a short lime had been hidden behind the tree$, 
now shone dazzlingly again, Th( clumps of trees all leaned id^ 
wards the north-cast. The air was cooler, cleaner, lighter. There 
were still a couple of fields, with bush-like trees, and a fann with 
last year's hay-stacks anchored to tlic ground with ropes and 
stones. The sun began to grow round and clear in outline. 

A little group of towers: the tower and spires of Tr6oultr6 
church. Yves Buanic sat there with a calm and satisfied expres- 
sion on his face. He was now^ rid of the depres.siQn. 

Quickly he took the curves of the village, the turn by the school 
and the next by the church, then they tom down the straight road 
out of the town. Straight in front of them stood the lighthouse; 
the white walls of the houses shone. The sun stood red over La 
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Joie. Naked and pure lay the earth, bereft of all that could con- 
ceal and hide. The mighty cupola of the heavens sank down 
towards the shining sea. 

Boldly, skilfully and carefully Buanic piloted his big lorry 
through the narrow streets and parked outside his mother-in-law's 
shop. 

Efflam got down from the scat and remained standing with his 
head lifted, listening, feeling without really seeing. He heard the 
roaring of the surf. The air filled with the stillness of evening, yet 
full of movement, cooled his tempos, his check and his throat. 

Terrified, thrilled and happy, he tottered into the house past 
the family group at the door. In the bedroom he collapsed on to 
the bed. Buanic took a wooden box from the lorry and put it in 
the middle of the kitchen. 

"Look here, Maman Buanic," he said. "1 have noi forgotten 
you this time either. Bernadette, Eliane. help Maman to empty 
the box. Marie-Jeanne, look here, here's your part of the spoil. 
Efflam picked most of them." 

Marie-Jeanne had waited all through the hours of the day with- 
out sense or thought, staring blindly at the cars on the road. Wlien 
the right one appeared she was so happy and expectant that her 
heart beat irregularly. He was home again. But^he had taken 
no notice of her. He had taken no notice of anyone. Was he land- 
bewitched, was he forest-bewitched? Did he no longer care for 
anything out here in +his land by the sea? She started when her 
uncle spoke about him. 

"I was uneasy about Efflam. How did the journey go? Was 
<ic car-sick?" 

"Not in the least. Father-indaw. He took it all like a prince, 
but I got no work out of him. T asked Dr. Guilcher. . . . 
Yes, all went well, except that he almost lost himself among 
the menhirs." 

Suddenly Efflam stood among them all in the kitchen. His red 
costume was creased and his hair untidy. 

"Efflam, thank you for the flowers," said Marie-Jeanne at once. 
He took her by the shoulders and pushed hex gently but decidedly 
to on(‘ side, and, without even looking at her, said hastily: 

"I must go out. There's someone waiting for me." 

He went towards the lighthouse and followed the sea-shore to- 
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wards La Joie. The strong, salty air was all around him and the 
wind was sharp in his eyes. He felt dizzy. He sensed the close- 
ness of tijiie great unexplained and unexplainable. Fear and awe 
possessed him. He was happy. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

The spring floods had subsided af last, and Guillaump, his 
neighbour H^lias and the other smallholders took their one, two 
or more cows to the meadows along the shore. The creatures were 
led out of the hovels behind the houses. Their legs and hind- 
quarters weic stift from the caked manure in which they had lain, 
and they were led in shnv cow-trot through the village out on to 
the open highway and on to the frcsli ground by the sea. There 
by degrees the rain cleaned them, both their backs and their 
flanks. 

Efflam wandered about the meadows, and the solitary creatures 
— tied up a long way from (*ach other— follow^ed him with their 
eyes with the melancholy of all creation in their gaze. The day 
before, the wind had beaten the rain in from the sea, and the cows, 
like the boats in tlie Ijay below, had stood firm if turned in one 
direction so as to take the bad weather from behind. To-day was 
calm, and they were grazing quietly. 

He tried to reach the line of breakers. It was farther than he 
had expected, and Efflam wa*' ^oon flushed from h’s efforts and* 
his eagerness to cover the di-itan^e. 1 1 is feet began to sink down 
into the fine, light sand; the grass became more and more scarce 
and finally stopped altogether In its pj.ice, prickly creepers and 
tall ice-green plants were spread about right up to the many 
hillocks of the dunes. On the side facing the sea these hillocks 
sank abruptly, ending almost in a low wall, and from there the 
beach sloped gently dowm towards the water. 

Efflam went down the slope to the belt of wei sand, where the 
tide had receded, and which was as firm as a boarded floor and 
easy to walk on. He took a childish delight in it and began to 
w^alk quickly along. The cluster of houses, white as sea-gulls, at 
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the end of the great bend of the bay shone far away as a tempting 
goal. He walked and walked, feeling ever more secure and happy, 
and forgetting his goal in his delight in the way itself, i- The air 
was soft, there was not a breath of wind. The tide had turned, 
and the sea was on its way up the beach, advancing in light waves, 
which caressed the shore. Beyond these soft, oncoming waves the 
sea lay smooth and shining as satin. He tramped along, letting 
the sun warm his face. 

"Is that you, St. Anne?" he murmured. "I know they have 
built an altar to you in Tremeur. Is tiiat the reason why yoji have 
chosep this bit of coast as your home?" 

Yes, this heavenly 'Grandmerc' seemed to be walking along 
beside him. He felt her nearness. She caressed his cheek. 

He zig-zagged in a leisurely fashion between the edge of the 
water and the bottom of the sand-dunes, where the sand gave like 
loose snow. A twisting belt showed the highest point to w^hich the 
tide had risen in the spring, and on this sandy belt he found many 
things that the sea had brought in. He found giant crab-shells, 
dead, flower-like jelly-fish, gleaming ivory-white backbones of 
cuttle-fish, and cockle-shells in all the colours of the rainbow, 
from the size of a hand to the size of a pin*s head. 

He went on farther towards the quay of his own 'village, and 
now the dark 'islands* appeared, breaking up the sky-line. He 
heard the solitary, melancholy note of a plover. Efflam kept the 
sound in his cars for a long time, while the thin, glassy outer 
fringe of the water, which had been tenderly w^ashing the shore, 
now and again touched his sabots with its thin, glassy, outer 
rtringe. Then for a time he was followed by a flock of small sand- 
pipers with their swift wings and long, thin, wader legs. They 
settled on the sand and became almost undistinguishable from the 
whitish-yellow, .sun-bathed surface'. He could see them darting 
forward, their legs moving like elusive shadows, until they sud- 
denly rose, flashed and grew dark out over the water. Then they 
turned and thus again became transparently grey like the air 
around them and as unreal as the day. 

He walked and walked. On the top of the dune high grasses 
grew, silhouetted against the sky. He saw large, black birds rest- 
ing there like birds of prey waiting for their victims. 'Who are 
you? ' thought Efflam uneasily. He missed the soothing companion 
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whom jje had felt was with him, and, looking around him, half 
awake, he cried : 

**Gran%mhc — where are you?" 

There were some women in black standing on top of the dune, 
their men working down by the edge of the water. They all 
stopped what they were doing and looked at the man who had 
suddenly cried out, calling for someone in that desolate tone of 
voice. 

"Who is he calling for?" asked one of them. 

"Hift grandmother, 1 thought he said," answered another. 
"Perhaps his memory has begun to come back. Perhaps he 
remembers his family." 

Efflam grew conscious of the fact that the beach here just below 
the village was not so empty as it had be(*n when first he came 
out. Women stood and sat on the grassy edge crocheting. They 
looked so gloomy in their black clothes and with their stein faces. 
Their towering head-dress made them appear still more solemn 
and unapproachable. The men walked about with bare feet, their 
trousers rolled up to their kn(*es so that their white legs shone in 
strong contrast to their brown, fuirow(‘d faces. They were punt- 
ing heavy, flat-bottomed boats up towards the shore. One of 
them shouted a greeting with coarse facctiousness, but trembling 
with irritation. 

"Good morning, Jesus I Have yon forgotten an old friend?" 

TJie people who were near were shocked and exclaimed loudly. 
Efilam wMlkcd calinly down to the person who had accosted him, 
to the two men who were working on each side of the boat. He 
held out his liand. 

• '‘(iood morning, Lesrantin. I remember you well enough. Wc 
were together on the Cormorant, Why aren't you there any 
longer?" 

Lescantin’s companion answered instead of the fishcniian, who 
seemed unable to speak for the moment: "jehan was obliged to 
stay ashore. Had you not heard. Monsieur? His nerve gave way. 
Wasn't that so, Jehan?" 

"Well, well, Tanneau. Not exactly that," answered Lescantin 
sulkily, glaring from under his eyelids at Efflam w^hilc he went 
on unloading seaweed from the boat, angrily pushing the iron 
tongs dowm into the heavy mass. "There's no money in fishing," 
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settled income." 

Two of the women who were standing about came doWn to the 
boat. They were barefoot and had knotted their aprons round 
their skirts and pinned up the wide sleeves of their blouses. They 
came to help their husbands load the seaweed on to the litters. 
Madame Lescantin said indignantly; 

"You know well enough, Jehan, that you're talking nonsense. 
You had signed on for the whole summer and I gave you money 
for all the things you had to take with you. But you hfd one 
unfortunate trip after another. It is expensive to have to be towed 
back two and three days after having set out and to be obliged to 
throw half the week's bread ration to the dogs and go to the baker 
for more." 

"Why had the bread to be given to the dogs?" asked Madame 
Tanneau. The other whiiled round with her pitchfork in her hand 
trying to free herself from the long, tough bands of seaweed, 
which she had twisted round her legs in her violence. The two 
Tanneaus winked at each other, laughing. Madamc' Lescantin 
was known for her sour tongue. 

"Why?" she answered the question. "Because the owners of 
that old Cormorant won't pay to have it propcily repairffd. Every- 
thing on board is swimming in oil and petrol, and the bread be- 
comes saturated and uneatable." 

Her husband gave a laud laugh. "And yet you say that 1 was 
silly to leave the old tub!" 

"Yes, because 1 am more ot a fisherman than you, so 1 know 
“that time is bound to level out everything. If one has stuck out 
the losses there is all the more reason to hang on and w^ait till 
the luck turns. No, Jehan, there's big money in fashing when the 
odds are even; this seaweed business only gives small profits, and 
no one know's that better than you do ! 1 don't know^ what came 
over yon. Perhaps Monsieur here has had something to do 
with it." 

She looked askance at Efflam as she grasped the back shafts of 
the over-filled litter. Lescantin himself took up the front shafts, 
and they carried the seaweed up the 'beach until they were above 
high-water level. Efflam followed them, backwards and forwards, 
until the husband and wife had carried up the whole load and 
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spread it out over the sand to dry. Then he stood still beside 
Madame Lcscantin, and when she had put the pitchfork away 
and had*egun crocheting again, he said: 

''Woman, if you loved your husband you would understand 
him." 

Lescantin had already gone down to the boat and was pushing 
it out with Tanneau. His wife looked at Efflam again, this time 
more fiercely than ever. Young Madame Tanneau also gave him 
a side glance full of restrained amusement. When the young 
stranger sat down and began playing with the shells in the sand — 
even pulling a whole handful from his pocket — Madame Lescantin 
became more and more angry. But with the best will in the world 
she could not get out one of the angry words which were on the tip 
of her tongue. At length her own bad temper got on her nerves. 
'Why,* she tlionght, 'why is he still sitting there, the lazy lout, 
sitting there playing like a child with sand and empty shells? 
One can scarcely think that he is really . . . why, it's more like 
seeing a ghf)st.' 

Her fingers on the crochet thread moved like lightning. They 
moved as quickly as the legs of the small wading birds on the sandy 
beach. Her feet sank down more and more into the loose running 
mass of dry sand on which she stood, .straight and heavy as a 
statue, waiting for the boat to come back with more seaweed. This 
time the wait was long, as the men had taken the bigger boat 
and gone farther out. ‘What folly!' she thought. 'The water has 
already risen so high that it is waste of time trying to get any more 
to-day.' 

As she stood there, keeping lr“ e\»*s fixed on the work in her* 
hands, she jumped suddenly: ^he thought .^hc again beard her 
husband's jokingly ribald shout: "Good morning, Jesus!" 

She forced herself to look round, terrified lest the man playing 
at her side should no longer be there. That she would find that 
he was simply a figment of her imagination, a ghost — or some- 
thing still more strange— and more dangerous. Jehan was often 
odd in the way he spoke, although she seldom bothered to listen 
to what he really meant. How was it that he had spoken that 
holy name that he generally only took oci his lips profanely in 
moments of great inward stress? Madame Lescantin felt still more 
frightened. She was more astonished that EfHam was still there 
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all her will-power and walked the few steps down the slope to- 
wards him. As she stood there, still crocheting, she atked, her 
voice jarring as she spoke : 

"Who are you?" 

The silence continued. She heard only the calm lapping of the 
waves and the light rattle of shells and mussels when he emptied 
the little ones out of the bigger ones. She was again forced to look 
down at him where he sat with his collection of shells spread out 
in a variegated pattern round him. He sorted, arranged, and re- 
arranged. Then Madame Lescantin began to smile as it at a 
foolish, irresponsible child. There was a time when she and Jehan 
had taken their boy, their Hugo, on summer Sundays down to 
the sea-shore, where he had played with shells and stones, their 
boy who now lay with his ribs smashed. Yes, they also had 
played, for they had to help him both to find shells and to sort 
and arrange them. And then they became, as it were, caught up 
in the game and found it difficult to stop. They were still like 
children then, she and Jehan. It was probably her fault that 
things had become so different, because she had feared that the 
villagers might say that she and her family aped the town- dwellers 
and other tourists by playing on the beach. So she ha(t let Jehan 
and the boy go by themselves, but she knew that it was never 
quite the same for them as when she was with them; soon they 
gave it up altogether and each of them enjoyed themselves 
separately and in their owm way, while she became a heavy, cross- 
grained old sitter-at-home. She went to church and took part in 
''all the funerals, and on these occasions she dressed up grandly, 
her long, hooded cloak billowing out from her shoulders right 
down to her ankles. She was drawn towards all that was solemn 
and gloomy. 

Madame Lescantin looked absent-mindedly at the shells in 
Efflam’s hands. Suddenly she noticed a shell lying at her feet, 
covered with streaks of yellow and blue, and before she knew 
what she was doing, she bent down and added it to Efflam’s 
collection. Then she said brusquely: 

"We used to call that one ‘the knife’ when I was young." 

Efflam held it up against the light and felt it with his sensitive 
fingers; it had the clearness of enamel inside and was as thin as 
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the thmnest knife-blade. Then he took up another shell and 
showedTit to her. 

"Wha^ did you call this brown one with the blue stripes?'" 

*Tt was a 'hat'." 

"And the small, rose-coloured cockle-shells that St. Anne, found 
for me — Fll take them home to Eliane — ^what did you call 
them?" 

"We called them ‘little pigs'." 

"They are like pearls. Eliane shall make herself a pearlj, neck- 
lace, "^aid Efflam. "Bernadette shall have all the brown 'hats'. 

I have some others for Odile. She shall have the small, golden- 
yellow ones of which there are so many. Do you think she will 
like them, Madame?" 

"Yes, all children like the yellow ones. Wc used to make neck- 
laces of them." 

There was silence. Then once more the woman asked, but now 
in an almost friendly tone of voice : 

"Who arc you really?" 

He stood up, and in that moment he was changed from a child 
playing in the sand to a tall, serious man with a clear forehead and 
strong, gentle eyes. She drew back, irresolute and embarrassed. 
A short while ago he had been an irritating loafer Then a fool, 
and then a child. Now, finally . . . ! She drew herself away 
fiom him a few steps 

"They say you are a prince," she said, her voice breaking. 
Then she added, with newly awakened distrust: "Can there be 
lost princes in our day?" 

"No, only lost human being.: With your permission I will^ 
go now. Good-evening, Madame. Please remember me to your 
husband." 

It was Palm Sunday, and more people than usual were on their 
way towards the chapel outside the village. They all carried 
green boughs in their hands. The Gairec sisters walked along, 
queen-like in their high coifs like a group of shining towers in the 
landscape, among the many others moving in the same direction. 
Maric-Suzette and her two eldest daughters wore black, long- 
haired fur capes that in their large luxuriance reached right down 
to their hips and to the pleated skirt. Blanche, the one who lived 
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away from the family house, preened herself in her new ejjpensive 
marten skin. 

The youngest of all, Rose, shone in stiff pearl embroidteries and 
shining silk. She was still small in the waist, walked lightly and 
was elegant in an almost Eastern way. Rose had a special reason 
for making herself look smart. Her husband, Corentin Galvez, 
had come on leave and was to stay with them over Easter. They 
walked along hand in hand like brother and sister, he boyishly 
slim in his sailor's uniform and as smart as she was. The children 
had shed their long trousers and were dressed in large satin bows 
and .sliort dresses with white gloves and socks. Neither Buanic 
nor Le Lay were with them. One had found a couple of boon 
companions, the other was in the harbour waiting to put out to 
sea. The third son-in-law, on the other hand, K^rla^rec, was 
with them on their way to church, carrying his Palm Sunday 
branch in his mutilated carpenter's hands. 

Efflam's costume had been washed and was therefore a shade 
lighter, but shone all the stronger. Marie-Jeanne saw, to her 
delight, that he was wearing the scarf she had knitted for him. It 
was sea-blue, and he was therefore in the colours most liked by 
the men — red with blue added, or the other way round. Maric- 
Jeanno also looked at the bunches of flowers thdt%cre being 
carried, and thought of Amelie Jegou. The latter had been to get 
bay-tree branches from Dr. Guilclier's garden the day before and 
had then for the first time paid a visit to Marie Le Douche's little 
house. 'She broiiglit us a big, sweet loaf of wheaten bread, but it 
was not us she had in mind,' thought Marie- Jeanne. 'It was for 
Efflam's sake she came. She knew that he w^as with us chopping 
wood.' 

Guillaume and his family left the main road and w^alked in a 
long line along the path crossing the field. Marie Le Donche did 
the same. She pulled her worn, fringed shawl tighter about her 
bent, rounded back and looked with a sad and somewhat self- 
satisfied air at the high coifs in front of her. Marie-Jeanne toiled 
after her mother, wishing that Efflam were walking in front of 
her instead of behind. Only Caroline had chosen the main road; 
they could still hear the gay pinging of her bicycle bell. 

Efllara walked last, looking across the tw^o immediately in front 
of him, across little crooked, hopping Marie-Jeanne and over the 
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thick-set, bent back of Marie Le Donche. The path made several 
turns, Sad the line of people in front of him turned with it, 
meandering along in a winding line towards the chapel. He 
himself was careMy carrying the green branches with their stiff, 
spiced, scented leaves in his arms, and rocking dreamily as he 
walked. 

'He is wearing my scarf,’ thought Marfe-Jeanne, 'and yet I am 
not quite happy, although it is a Feast Day, the day on which 
the Jews paid homage to Our Blessed Lord. Why am I not happy? 
Is it because Good Friday will soon be upon us?’ • 

Outside the chapel stood a group of men with their hands in 
their trouser pockets. They spat and moved their feet restlessly. 
Jehan 1-escantin was one of them. He did not know whether all 
the other men were going to the Mass, and therefore he could not 
make up his mind whether he would go on or not. His wife had 
gone to Pont I’Abbc to visit their son in hospital. She had asked 
him to go to Mass and get their palms blessed. He held the little 
green branches in his hand, but a'vskwardly along his hip so that 
they might not be noticed. Tt would have been better if he had 
taken the bus to Pont I’Abb^ and she had looked after this visit 
to the church, which after all was the woman’s business. But 
she iiad been anxious to see the boy and had looked out a little 
box of shells to take to him. Hugo would enjoy playing with 
them, she declared. 

Lcscantin now saw Efflam's dark hair and blue scarf behind all 
the Maries on the path. At that moment the bell began to ring, 
and the men moved slowly towards the entrance. He had meant 
to behave like his companions, I'lt vas in the end left alone out-j 
side, bound by a stubbornness that annoyed him. He ought to 
take the trouble to go in, if only for his wife’s sake, he thought. 
Even if there were no good to be gained, d could at any rate do 
him no harm. But his tempeiament was such that he put all the 
meaning in the world into his very smallest action. If he fell on 
his knees in the church he fell on his knees, and it was not at all 
the same thing as simply bending his legs. 

Inside were the rough granite walls of the chapt 1 and its cool 
green-blue roof. The statues of the saints ou their wall-brackets 
sorrowed beneath their violet Lenten veils. The Virgin Mother on 
the altar, the Giver of Joy to this wild coast with its cruel sea, hid 
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her face and her outstretched arms. Only her hands were visible 
under the edge of the veil. Efflam knelt at the end of the^hurch, 
where the bell-rope hung down. In front of him was a^^forest of 
white coifs; beyond these he saw the priest in black and white and 
the two servers who moved back and forth and across in their 
little altar dance, glowing now and again like violet tongues of 
light in the sunshine from the window close by them. He saw the 
outline of the Madonna's dumb, veiled face and glimpsed her 
hands — she stood there as if taking part m a game of blind man's 
buff, feeling her way. 

Suddenly the whole picture changed. The forest of white coifs 
disappeared beneath a foiest of green leaves, for all had risen and 
lifted their branches high in the air. The chapel was filled with 
the aromatic scent from the waving branches. Efflam's lay on 
the floor in front of him. He forgot to hold it up to be blessed. 
He was praying to the fumbling, awkward hands beneath the 
veil. 

"Holy Mother," he prayed, "my heavenly Mother. Forgive us 
for making you also suffer ! Forgive that I could not be alone in 
suffering. Forgive us that even to-day you have to stand there 
with sorrow-clad head while the children of men have innocent 
faces and wear the proud mitres of festival." 

The chapel was crowded. Many knelt or stood right down by 
the door. Somebody took hold of Efflam's brancli at the last 
moment and held it up among the others, and then put it back, 
laying it over his hands as they lay clasped on the floor. 

Suddenly the Mass seemed to be over and the chapel empty. 
rThe tall, powerfully-built piicst, who had himself been down and 
pulled the bell-rope to summon the people, now came down the 
aisle again with long steps and rustling skirts to lock the door. 
While he stood there waiting he noticed the man on his knees, but 
made no sign. When all the low, rush-bottom chairs were empty 
and even the cantois and the singers had gone, the priest came 
and laid his hands on Efflam's head. 

"My son, have you anything on your heart? I am shutting 
the church." 

Efflam looked up, despairing and confused. The priest took hold 
of his arm and — strong as he was — ^half lifted him up from the 
floor. Pressing the two branches of bay tree into his hands, he 
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pushedj^im gently out towards the door. There Efflain suddenly 
turned ihs face towards the priest and said: 

"You*do not know, oh blind servant, whom you are turning 
out to-day. May my Heavenly Father forgive you your ignorance." 

He stumbled on the high threshold, and the priest patted him 
on his shoulder and answered : 

"Poor boy, you are ill! Find your foster-parents and keep close 
to them." 

The door was shut behind Efflam. The priest remained jnside, 
for hesused the door leading from the saciisty. In the clear noon 
light Efflam and Jehan Lescantin found themselves face tojface. 
The latter's gaze was shy, but also crafty. There was both rancour 
and entreaty in it. He drew the little branch half-way forward 
from behind his back. He said in a challenging voice : 

"You are probably just as good as any priest. Look here, read 
a prayer and sprinkle a little water on my wife's bay-tree branch." 

Efflam ’s appearance bore no trace of the arrogant words he had 
just spoken. His face had a tired, slightly brooding expression. 
He answered : 

‘ The holy water is inside the chapel. Go in and ask foi what 
you want." He put his hand on the latch to open it for his com- 
panion, but the pnest had already locked it from the inside. At 
the same time they both heard a clattering noise. The fisherman 
shrugged his shoulders and pushed out his undeilip to indicate that 
what they both saw made Efflam’s suggestion impossible. It was 
the priest’s old Ford, which, rattling and smoking, was just getting 
under way. Lescantin again pointed to his branch : 

"Do what is required, there’ a good chap. It’s only going tc? 
be stuck into our potato patch. Surely you can do a conjuring 
trick to keep storm and vermin aw^ay." 

"Take my branches," said lifflam, taking in exchange the 
branch that Jehan had for so long been rubbing against his 
trousers. His gaze was radiant, but absent-minded, and before 
he had finished speaking he was on his way to the Calvary close 
to the church. He laid the branch on its base, went round to the 
other side and began to speak to the empty road in its noon-day 
quiet. 

"To what shall I liken this generation?" he cried. "Blindly 
they wander through the valley of fear. That day of homage and 
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praise when my heart was wrung by sorrow over the coming over- 
throw of the Holy City and my soul was tortured by its knowledge 
of the Cross which had already been put together and prepared — 
that day has become a day in which the children of men deck out 
their own puny bodies, while the saints in sorrow hide their faces!'* 

Jchan Lescantin stood there as a solitary listener. His broad, 
bony head was outlined against the ocean as he leant against the 
sea-wall, looking towards the Calvary and the red-clothed figure 
with his arms outstretched. The two long branches which he had 
received from Elflam lay beside him on the wall. Another 1/stener 
now ,ioined him. Caroline, from sheer joy in life, had unneces- 
sarily gone round by Saint-Fiacre and was now on her way home. 
She jumped off the bicycle and stood still. Some young people 
from Saint-Fiacre, also on bicycles, stopped too. Efflam con- 
tinued, deeply moved by his own words : 

"Yes, my Holy Ones hide their faces; the sonow and the shame 
is cast upon them. This is the will of the Father: the lot of the 
Holy Ones is to suffer so that the sons of men may smile. But, 
my child, think for a moment what it has cost. Think and become 
good and pure in your joy so that your neighbours delight in you." 

The three young cyclists had at first been only amused. Now 
they were suddenly touched and waited silently so as to hear more. 
But Efflam 's arm sank down; he went again to the other side of 
the Calvary and knelt with his forehead against the stone edge. 
The cyclists went silently away, Lc.'>canlin stood with an immov- 
able face. When Efflam rose the fishennan came forward and said 
in a rough voice : 

"Who are you?" 

"Do you not yet know?" Efflam asked simply. They began to 
walk homeward along the high-road past the lightliouse. 

"Do you yourself know who you are?" Lescantin asked again. 
Efflam stopped and smiled at the gloomy man. 

" Jehan Lescantin, you know who I am better than I do myself," 
he said. "God has chosen you to witness about me." 

"That's a lie," grunted Lescantin and beat his new, fresh bay- 
tree branches against his legs. "I know nothing and I have 
nothing — ^nothing — ^to say. Look here! This is what I think about 
all this nonsense about saints and holiness and leaves that have 
been blessed!" He stopped and broke them, the brittle branches 
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crackliM as they broke. Growling and with hot, angry eyes he 
threw away. 

EfflanJi stooped and picked up the loose leaves and the small 
branches. Carrying them in his hand he went over and sat down 
by the wayside. Lcscantin continued towards the village. It was 
as if he heard a sob behind him, and he purposely drowned the 
sound with his sabots. He was ashamed 6f what he had done, but 
stronger than his feeling of shame was his curiosity : he would very 
much have liked to know what the strange creature would do next. 
His strongest feeling was, however, stubbornness, and thereibre he 
went on without looking back. 

When he arrived home Lescantin went in to see his neigfibour 
and a'^ked for a branch of bay so as to have something to give to 
his wife. But his wife did not, as he had expected, push it into 
their potato patch. She only put a few small leaves there, that was 
all. She used the rest of it to decorate their wedding certificate and 
the photograph of Hugo in his confirmation suit. 

''What do you mean by that?" growled the man. 

"So that the good and beautiful shall remain in our memories 
and be blessed. Hugo was so pleased with the shells I took him 
to-day. Were there many people in the chapel? Did you, see the 
fine monsieur who lives with the Garrecs?" 

"Yes, I left him sitting between the lighthouse and La Joie, 
weeping over the sins of the world. Exactly like Our Lord once 
wept over Jerusalem." He spoke scornfully, and his wife looked 
up, surprised. 

A little later Madame Lescantin called out to the neighbours on 
the other side of the fence: "Have you heard that the foreigUi 
prince who lives with the Garrecs is sitting between the lighthouse 
and La Joie weeping over tlie sins of the world?" 

The neighbours soon went off in diflerer.t directions, and each of 
them said to anyone they met: "Have you heard that the stranger 
living with the Garrecs is sitting weeping between the lighthouse 
and La Joie?" 

The rumour soon reached Marie-Jeanne. She was spending the 
day with her cousins I^lancho and (ierard, who had invited the 
family to their home. There were lodgers both above and below in 
the house, and the people who lived above also had guests. The 
one party could hear what the other was saying through the thin 
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r boards separating the rooms. Suddenly a sentence made jts way 
particularly clearly into the room: "Do you know . . . 

Marie-Jeanne sat quite still. Had she heard aright? 4Had the 
others heard the same thing as she? They were all silent, 
looking upwards as if they were suspicious of something, but then 
they went on gaily with their loud chatter. Guillaume alone seemed 
uneasy and said now as he had said once or twice already : 

"Why is not Efflam with us here? I wonder where he is? 1 get 
anxious when he is so late in coming." 

Marlc-Jeanne hastily said good-bye and went. Efflam was sit- 
ting somewheie weeping . . . she herself had been depressed the 
whole day. When she had come from the church and had seen him 
stay behind kneeling there by the bell-rope she had wanted to 
stand outside and wait. Her mother, however, could not tolerate 
her daughters standing about outside the church door gossiping, 
as she called it, and had made her come with her when she went 
home. Now Marie-Jeanne decided for herself where she would go, 
and she hastened towards the lighthouse and onwards until she 
only had the sea and the open country around her, and the road 
with its moss-grown ditches on either side. 

At la^t, she saw him, a red patch among the green. "0 dear 
God," she prayed, "oh, that nothing terrible may ha\^ happened 
to him," and she hurried on as quickly as she could. 

He sat there with a few broken bay-tree branches and leaves 
scattered round him, and she could see that he had been weeping. 
Now he was pale and dry-eyed, but with a fire in his eyes that 
she had never seen before. She wanted to stretch out her arms to 
bim across the ditch, but did not dare, so remained standing there, 
her arms only half lifted — like the Madonna on her altar, beneath 
her Lenten veil. He looked at her with his burning glance. 

"Marie, you have no veil," he said, and the girl's fingers went 
to her hair, to her coif, helplessly groping again. She bowed her 
head and said humbly : 

"No, I have no veil. What do you want me to do, Efflam? Do 
you not like my coif? " 

Then he smiled and stretched out his anns across the ditch 
towards her. 

"Your crown, Marie-Jeanne, it is your crown. On your head 
it is a real crown," he continued, and she grew red and then white 
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because of his words: "My beloved, you need no veil, you who 
have 3^r back and your hip." Suddenly his voice rose and 
became item : 

"Marie- Jeanne, do you love me?" 

"Yes," she said and bowed her head again humbly and shyly. 
There was silence for a moment. Then the second question came 
suspiciously and expectantly : 

"Are you Enora?" 

Now she dared to look at him. and with a smile she assured him 
eagerjy: "No, Efflam. Oh, no, EfBam!" 

"But you dream about Enora. Enora is the name you like 
best. You would rather be Enora than anything else. Isn't 
that so?" 

"No, Efflam, no. I like it," she confessed. "But there is 
another name that I like even better — Azenor." 

"Who was Azenor?" he asked mildly, and held out his hand to 
her as a support. She took it and came over the ditch and sat 
down Ixjside him. In order to have something for her restless 
hands to play with she picked a couple of scarlet pimpernels and 
sat with the small, light-red flowers in her hand while she told 
him: 

"Azenor was the only daughter of King Even in the old 
Armorica in Brest. She was as straight as a palm tree and lovely 
as a star, and she w^as so good that her outer beauty was as nothing 
to the beauty of her soul. She married Count Goelo, and they loved 
each other and were happy. Then her father. King Even, became 
a widower and after a time he married a woman who had a black 
and evil soul. She slandered h'r st^ p-daughter, Azenor, who wa» 
then cast off both by her husband and her father, and was^ 
innocently condemned to death at the stake, only escaping because 
she was with child. Instead they put hti in a barrel in the sea to 
be destroyed according to the will of God. But God knew that 
she was pure and innocent. He supported her and let His angels 
carry food to her until she drifted ashore in Hibernia and was 
saved." 

"Straight as a palm tree and lovely as a star," said Efflam when 
she was silent. 

"Yes, Efflam!" came from Marie-Jeanne's full heart. 

"Marie- Jeanne, you are not as straight as a palm tree and as 
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lovely as a star, but the beauty of your soul far 5urpasseS|^that of 
Azenor." 

She trembled with happiness and could say notlfing, did 
not even dare to lift her eyes to his. He rose and gave her his 
hand. 

think that the Garrccs are waiting for me/' he said, and they 
walked together to the village. 

The moon was full in the middle of the week, and the rhythm 
of the^ tides was very pronounced. There were crowds of people 
out on the beach when the tide was low. Marie-Jeanne went with 
Efflam to the long, sloping pait of the beach in tlie south bay. The 
morning sun shone between flying clouds. The sea was a streak 
in the far distance, and its roar was heard only remotely. The 
crests of the waves made the line of the horizon undulating and 
uneven. 

EflBam carried his tin jar and his short-handled iron rake. He 
was already bound by the witcli-like atmosphere and dizzy with 
the strong air which the south-west wind brought in witli it from 
the stormy ocean. One of the flying clouds sprinkled a few drops 
of rain as it passed, Tlie large drops fell cn the boats round about, 
which lay with their keels in the sand, and drummccTagainst his 
jar and on his sleeve and the breast of his jacket, until the stiff, 
bright red material had dark spots all over it. Marie-Jeanne had a 
warm shawl round her chest, knotted at her back, and she was 
quite unaffected by the rain. The next moment the same rain- 
cloud darkened the sky above the spires of Treoultre while the sun 
•shone over the bay. 

"Arc you finding anything, Efilam?’* asked Marie- Jeanne. "Do 
you know how to look? How to find the two small mussel-holes 
in the sand? Follow me! It's nothing but blue clay over there. 
The men are digging for worms for their bait. We must go farther 
out. Look, Corentin Galvez is collecting mussels. We'll go over 
to him." 

Efflam looked out over the grey beach, past hundreds of gay 
little runnels. He saw far away out there tlie blue circle of a 
sailor's cap. Marie-Jeanne hopped off through the sand-furrows 
that the sea had left, and Efflam followed her, slowly, sleepily, 
across the clear little streams between each furrow. His wooden 
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shoes ^nk deeply into the loose, gravelly sand between the 
runnels^ut the water soon obliterated his traces so that the surface 
was imnabdiately as before, looking like an evenly-ploughed field. 
The girTs light panting could already be heard from another place. 
She had reached a wide belt of sand, hard as a board. 

“Corentin, Corentin,’* she shouted eagerly. "Have you'found 
anything?" Knowing well that he could “not hear her against the 
wind, she hurried on, gesticulating and sometimes jumping over 
a larger hollow. 

Th^ reached the edge of the sea, which twisted in add out 
accoroing to the irregularities in the ground. The water lay shg.llow 
and marsh-like right to the edge of the cliffs, and the men in high 
rubber boots were wading about looking for the delicacy of the 
season, the large, stone-grey mollusc with the inner side of its 
shell of shining mother-of-pearl. Others were lowered into deep 
crevices to cut away branch or stubble -like colonies of sea- 
polyps, flaming blue, like blue mussels, odd, like the claws of birds 
and as tasty as the best lobster. The ocean itself, with its surf- 
crested waves, still seemed like a far away voice in the south-east 
and in the west, where the cascades of foam witnessed that the 
breakers were higher than ever. Marie-Jeanne asked almost 
anxiously : 

"Haven't you anything with you, Corentin? Anm't you looking 
for anything at all?" 

‘‘'No," he answered, standing there with his hands completely 
empty, well groomed m his daik uniform and with his big sailor's 
collar blowing round his neck. "T'm looking for nothing. Yes, 
Tm looking for Ro3^^ Have yo>’ seen her?" 

"No, Rose never comes down to the beach," said Marie-Jeanne, 
surprised at the violence in her cousin's voice. 

“Not even when that fire-eater over tlicre is down here?" He 
pointed to Efflam. The lattor came forward happily, holding up 
his bucket. 

"Corentin Galvez, do you want to see what I’ve found?" 

"No, it doesn't interest me," said Corentin and turned his back 
on them. 

"Are you unhappy about anything? St Anne likes to see her 
children happy." 

"Oh, indeed." 

E* 
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"'This is her beach. I'm sure you knew that." . 

"No, I did not, and if you will allow me, Mr. Busybow, we'll 
leave the saints out of it. I do not interest myself in Saim Anne. 
Have you seen Rose?" This last remark was made in a tone as if 
Corentin unwillingly put the question to him whom he scornfully 
called a busybody. 

"There she is,'* said'EtHam, pointing landwards. The two 
others looked doubtfully in the same direction and felt odd when 
they saw her about whom they had just been speaking. She was 
far away, but they saw her panting and coughing in the ftrong 
wind. When she reached the water-filled furrows she stopped and 
put her hand to her mouth. 

"Corentin, Corentin," she shouted. They went to meet her and 
her husband asked violently : 

"What are you doing here?" 

"What are you doing yourself? You disappear without saying a 
word to a person. I've been running round all the cafes and shops 
looking for you." 

"And I for you. Wliere have you been hiding yourself?" 

"I was sitting behind a wall, crocheting with the Helias girls. 
Good-morning, Maric-Jeanne. Are you out wdth my padtrV* 

"What do you call him?" • 

'*Pa6ir, Corentin, paotr, I say. Will you never learn to under- 
stand Breton? He's obviously no ordinary boy. Don't you see 
that he has a horn in the middle of his forehead like a real 
troll?" 

Rose now waded out to them in an affected way with her skirts 
<hcld high above the many runnels. Maric-Jeanne stood there un- 
certainly. The young sailor looked sometimes at liis wife and some- 
times tx+rKfflam. At last Rose arrived and clung on to her husband. 
With a glance at EfBam, who was drawing patterns in the sand 
with his rake, she said jokingly: 

"He's rather sweet, isn't he? Look at that lovely shell. Pick 
it up for me. I want to take it home to Odile." 

"Here's another," said Corentin. Very soon the husband and 
wife were busy collecting shells. 

Marie-Jeanne worked away by herself, filling her jar with things 
that were good to eat. In the meantime the tide rose and the four 
of them were pushed without noticing it farther and farther up the 
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beach, lalthough they still remained on the edge of the water, which 
even s^ed in under their shoes. 

Sudd&ly the wind grew stronger than ever, and the rain was 
upon them. A low, dark bundle of clouds drifted in and emptied 
themselves in an almost perpendicular downpour. The young 
couple ran to the nearest boat and hid themselves in tlie lee under 
the keel. Evciywhcre people bent low and ran with jars, spades 
and rakes in their hands, towards the boats, riding high between 
their supporting props. Efflam stood straight and took the^ whip- 
ping ,jain without moving, surprised and confused as if the whole 
sea had risen in unexpected haste. The safe earth had disappeared, 
the houses which were visible over the ridge of the dunes, the 
church tower in Treoultre, the lighthouse, the harbour, the grey 
shore itself on which they had been playing — all were resolved 
into the tattered, wind-blowm rain, whistling and roaring like a 
cloud of smoke. The two for whom he had been collecting shells 
had gone. All those who had been spread over the vast stretch 
of beach had disappeared. 

He turned round with his pail and rake. On all sides the same 
greyness, the same deafening roar. And hidden within it another 
still more powerful roar: the roar of the approaching sea. 

The sea is upon me, the sea will take me/ he thought. 'Blessed 
Saint Anne, why have you left me, do you not sec that I am in 
peril? 

Now someone appeared suddenly in the mist of the rain — a 
small, limping creature. Efflam cried aloud like a child who from 
pure relief dares to show his terror: 

"Marie-Jeanne ! " he shriekt ' 

"Tm coming,'' she panted, “get down under that boat! Here, 
Efflam, here!'' 

He found the boat, and under it stooci Corentin and Rose hug- 
ging and kissing each other The husband and wife made room 
for the other two, looked at them over their shoulders and then 
sank back mouth to mouth. Marie-Jeanne drew a deep breath and 
her hard, round cheeks were redder than the reddest camellia. 
The rain continued to fall straight down, but they were protected 
where they stood in the little triangle which was formed under the 
stem of the boat. The sailor became more and more passionate 
in his love-making and looked at Efflam as if by his kissing and 
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caressing he hoped to arouse the other's desire and envy. « 

"The water's rising," Marie-Jeanne warned. "We c|<!l't stay 
here any longer." * 

"Oh, there's no danger," said Corentin between the long kisses, 
"It will soon be over, and all too soon, isn't that so, Rose? Isn't 
that so, Efflam? Look at us! Will it soon be over?" They both 
laughed, he and his wife. 

Marie-Jeanne pretended to see nothing. EiBam looked at them 
both with his sorrowful eyes, and his face twitched painfully. Then 
he gripped the jar and the shaft of his little rake and went oiit into 
the r^in. His receding figure was seen more and more indistinctly, 
and was soon only like a weak red fire in the grey smoke-cloud of 
rain. The two young ones stood as before with arms and legs 
twined around each other, but they looked after him in a perplexed 
way. Marie-Jeanne gave them one reproachful look and then 
began to sob. 

"You're bad. You're bad." Then she also dived into the rain 
with her poor legs. 

Corentin looked ashamed. He turned to his wife and kissed her 
again, but very differently, and said : 

"We won't do it again, Rose. Let's promise the ^ood Saint 
Anne that we won't do it in this way again. Shall wer' 

"No, never again. Shall we go and see what has happened to 
them?" 

"No. Look! Here comes the sun. And there they are walking 
up the beach." 

^ Guillaume and Maric-Pierre, each with their .spades, were hoe- 
mg up the soil round the potato-tops. The spades they used were 
broaa‘*':."i '’harp, and their shoes were like boats, Guillaume's 
especially because he liked to have them so large that he could fill 
them up with straw. As always the work, which they seemed to 
be doing so clumsily, became the neatest handiwork and the potato 
patch was like a garden bed. 

Marie-Louise sat busily working. She w’as mending the nets 
tom during the week. She looked at the guest of the house with 
a sarcastic smile and said : 

"Efflam, could you not go and help Papa so that Marie-Pierre 
may make gloves? Can't you be of some use?" 
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EfBapi rose immediately and offered to help. Guillaume slapped 
him on^bis shoulder and burst out : 

‘Dear son, dear son, my friend Efflam, the work will be as play 
if you help us.'* 

But EfBam's rows were not like garden beds. He trampled on 
the potato green, he covered them altogether with earth. He struck 
the handle of the spade against his stomach so violently that he 
winded himself, grew pale, and had to totter away to the roadside 
to pull himself together. Next time he threw up earth iqto his 
eyes ^nd came back half blind when they assembled for dinner. 
Guillaume was distressed about the pain in the other's eye^ but 
at the same time h#' was content as he sat spreading lumps of butter 
on his bread, which he cut into mouthfuls. 

“No," he said, “Efflam mustn't go out into the potato patch 
again. He's no farmer. It's not suitable work for him." 

Eliane supported her giandfatfier from across the table : “Efflam 
is a prince and not a farmer." Then she grew thoughtful and 
anxious for information — “Wliat does a prince do, Grandfather?" 

“What does a prince do? — ^ha, hm—he governs and rules." 

“No," came B(*rnadctte's decided voice, her mouth full of 
bread and butter. “A prince doesn't rule, the President docs 
that." 

(iuillaume answned, subdued, instructive: 

“That's right, little Bernadette. In France the President rules. 
And all the great ministers as well, of course. But there are 
countries that have kings, and there the king rules." 

“Wliat does a prince do, then?" asked Eliane, and her grand- 
father looked confused and rub ^ed his chin. 

“Well, let's see, wiiat docs a prince do? What does a prjbjgf- 
do? Ask your grandmother. She'll be able to tell y t ^aw to . 

Elianc's eyes were turned towards Maiie-Suzette. but the latter 
was short of bieath and could only whisper: 

“Child, 1 don't know. Ask Uncle Marcel. He reads so many 
papers." 

"But I want to know it now, at once! " cried Eliane unhappily. 
“Uncle Marcel won't be back until Saturday Don't you know, 
Corentin, you who sail on such large ships?" Corentin smiled and 
then said softly so that Efflam in the room next door could not 
hear him : 
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'Tittle Eliane, as far as I know, princes do absolutely nothing. 
No, not as much as your Prince EiSam, for after all he ct^ wood 
for Aunt Marie. But then — I've seen nothing but black nigger 
princes, so that I may be wrong as far as the white ones go." 

"Who shall I ask, then?" Eliane complained. 

"Ask him himself," said Rose, and the child's face shone. She 
went into the room where Efflam lay in darkness behind closed 
shutters and with a cloth over his eyes. She went to the edge of 
the bqd and shook him: "Efflam, I want to know something:. 
Hurry up, Efflam, wake up! Tell me what princes do!" 

Ho turned and smiled. "My sweet child, a real prince fights 
dragons," he said, and the child shouted at once to the others in 
the kitchen: 

"Yes, yes, he fights dragons! Listen, he fights dragons!" 

"Heard, heard," said Guillaume. But Eliane put her hands on 
the edge of the bed and asked further : 

"What more. Prince Efflam?" 

"He takes upon himself the suffeiings of others." 

"Why?" 

"He suffers for his brothers and sisters. To help his father's 
subjects." 

"Oh," she said slowly and wonderingly, then she nished out 
into the kitchen. "Also he suffers, Grandpere, Grandmere, 
Maman! He takes on himself suffeiing so as to help others!" She 
wanted to go in and ask for moie, but Corentin caught hold of 
her and held her prisoner, 

"You're talking nonsense," said Guillaume. "Eliane, come to 
me, come to your grandfather. I'll tell you the story of how it 
when I lay off Portugal fishing for lobsters. One thousand, 
five 'h'in*>.v, si ‘large, blue-black, yellow and brown claw-animals in 
each creel. That was fishing for a prince. Then the Portuguese 
pleasure-boat came out to us, and there were ladies in it, beautiful 
Portuguese ladies, and everybody on that boat was full of merri- 
ment and mischief. Wc danced the whole night long. Then we 
were all princes, Eliane." 
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CHAPTER NINE 

They were sitting round the table on Good Friday with the 
lean fare of the Fast before them. After that each one went to 
his work. The fishing-boats were out at sea as usual; they treated 
this long, gloomy memorial day neither as a holy day nor as a 
holiday. Efflam went to the church at Tr6oultre. The big 
church held only empty chairs. The high altar was bare, dso all 
the altars. The flowers, the candlesticks, even the altar-cloths 
had been taken away, all except the one that lay on the.raltar 
in disorder, giving the churcli an even more desolate appearance. 
It was as if a storm had passed over it, or as if someone had left 
in the very greatest possible haste, taking the ornaments W'ith him 
so as to escape from an imminent danger. The saints slumbered 
in the darkness hidden under their dark violet veils. The gloomy 
coffin under the old, fringed baldachin stood out all the stronger 
in its place below the pulpit, almost in the middle of the church. 

Efflam remained standing down by the door like a lost child 
and looked at the many empty chairs, at the ravaged altars and 
at the gaudy pictures in the stained -glass windows. Then he heard 
footsteps; tliey clattered noisily against the stone floor down one 
of the side aisles. Then he heard them in the other side aisle. He 
sat down on one of the chairs at the back of the church, and at 
the same moment he heard music from the front of the church, 
from the organ, at which a young priest was practising. Efflam 
stayed where he was, growing more and more lost, more and more 
melancholy. 

Suddenly he winced. He heard loud blows from 
where in the church. Again and again ho heard the 
— from a hammer perhaps or from heavy sticks being knocked 
against each other. While the organ played and the blows 
thundered, Efflam sat wdtli his hands held loosely in front of him, 
nodding now and again in his sleepiness, while at the same time 
he was living his strongly passive, his open and receptive life. He 
became conscious of his upturned hands as they lay on his knees 
and continued to stare at them. The org?Ti played the same theme 
over and over again. Behind him crashed the heavy blows, and 
at each of them he winced as if he had himself been hit, until he 
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was conscious only of his hands and remained stiff, icy, 

with darkening eyes. 

Then he saw it: a large, shining, shaip-comered nail^ through 
each hand. And the hammer which fell ... He slipped back, faint- 
ing, falling like a bundle down between the chairs. The organ 
played on as before, but the man who had been repairing the door 
finished his work, and all was quiet round the senseless man on 
the floor. 

Later a couple of worshippers came in. They lifted him up, 
moistened his temples with water, and he slowly came i^und. 
They, led him out and, without actually knowing where he was 
going, he found his way back to his home. 

Easter brought cold and storm fiom the north, but the sun 
shone fitfully, in the same way as the clashing of the bells from 
the chapels and churches sounded inteniiittently in the gusts of 
wind. People fought their way across the open fields towards the 
pealing bells, they butted the air as, bent almost double, they 
faced the wind. 

The chapel of La Joie was a white forest of high coifs. Below 
them shone tlie hair-ribboiis of the little girls like flowers carpet- 
ing a forest. Small boys with large almond-shaped eyes assisted 
at the altar. They moved heavy books, rang little bells, went to 
and fro from side to side, bowin/^ each time they passed the 
Tabernacle. 

A man's low, dark head was visible here and there among the 
high, white coifs of the women. Young girls with light handker- 
chiefs thrown over their loose hair crowded in the middle aisle. 
.Young men knelt in the crush just inside the door. The cantor sat 
at thdi‘^vv:n:'»nitim, and the youth of the village stood round him 
singing in simplicity and triumphant joy. They sang in such 
implicit faith that the doubters believed and the sceptics were 
set at naught : 


La ierre est ouvertc, 

Lc maitre est sorti, 

1m tomhe est deserte, 

Le voila! C'est lui, 

. . . Jdsus Christ vainqueu, 
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The« veils had been removed from off the faces of the saints. 
From Peter and Saint Paul, the guardians of the altar, from 
the milci Saint Anthony of Padua with the child on his arm, 
from the little Bernadette, from Saint Teresa with her roses, 
Jeanne d'Arc in her armour. And from Our Lady of Joy herself 
on her own altar. Her arms were outstretched in welcome to all 
who drew nigh. The wild chervil from the edges of the road was 
now a veil for the Virgin Mother, a veil redolent with the perfume 
of the meadows hovering round her blue and white garment. 

Efi0am sat down at the end of the church under the bell tower. 
He opened and shut his hands, while his lips remained tightly 
closed. This morning, he thought, this morning he no longer felt 
the n<iils. The heavenly had broken through the earthly. All was 
light in light. But Easter Day is followed by Easter Monday, when 
the believers doubt Easter Monday by other ordinary days when 
scepticism tnumphs. ‘ 'Father, Father, to-day they are celebrating 
the Resurrection! To-morrow they will all be in need of a new 
Saviour.*' 

He pushed his way out through the crowd round the door and 
went to the wall where a number of men were sitting, dangling 
their legs. The wind had changed to the north-west, and it was 
raw and cold. The heavy, grey, driving clouds left a band of blue 
between them. This clear blue also seemed to be dnftmg, but the 
sun suddenly came out over the edge of the cloud. The sea looked 
more grim than ever, cold, vilh a hard glitter like zinc, while the 
horizon was a gloomy, leaden grey. Tliis also drifted and shifted. 

Efflam sat with his shoulders slouched and one hand in the 
other, gazing at the view. Hi^ **act changed with it from gloomjf 
seriousness and cold glitter to iittci dejection. The sky was 
completely overcast by cloud and an ev^n shadow iLi^5!9xhe 
earth. Efflam lowered his head and, to the surprise of the men 
who sat nearest to him, he licgan to mumble : 

"Father, tell me what I can do that the joy of the Resurrection 
shall not pass away 1 If it is possible, give me a new Good Friday 
so that they may have a lasting Easter." 

"What is he saying?” asked those who sat at the end of the 
row, and the question went from man to man to Lescantin, who 
happened to be next to Efflam. TTie fishennan jumped down from 
the wall, threw his arms into the air and cried : 
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"He is praying for a new Good Friday. He wants a Cross. We 
others are to be turned into apostles. Look, there is jjiie new 
sacrificial lamb!" 

Just as he opened his mouth to begin these scornful remarks, 
the church door opened and the people streamed out. Among 
them was Amalie Jegou, who heard what was said. Her eyes, full 
of surprise and suspicion, wandered from the speaker over the 
whole row of men until they rested on Efflam, who continued to 
sit there with one hand in the other, gazing out over the water. 

"They’re blasphemcing," she gapped, her throat dry<»and 
rough. She wrapped her fur coat round her and hastened on her 
way. 

The church emptied, also the square outside, the men on the 
wall went their ways. When Efflam looked up he was alone. Only 
the green, lichen-covered faces of the figures on the Calvary looked 
at him. He began to walk, but did not go towards Kervily, but 
along the path, past the chapel, towards Saint-Fiacre. The wind 
had swung round towards the west, and although there was no 
storm, the sea boomed more and more loudly the nearer he got to 
his goal. He passed the large canning factories, closed for the 
Feast Day, passed the shops and the small hotels along the main 
street on one side; on the other the view was open to the shore 
and the harbour. The booming increased, it became a more and 
more violent roar, followed by hard thumps. Inside the harbour's 
long, curved jetty he saw boats with the fishing tackle hanging on 
the yards. The scum from the breakers was tossed up in sky-high 
cascades or fell like broad, lightly bubbling torrents over the 
Cement wall. 

,His >vay took him along a narrow street, which slowly rose until 
ifo^/T'V “^^i*on to a rocky area, a jumble of high, broken blocks. 
He scrambled over the w^all behind the last rows of houses and 
went out on to the headland itself. He stood as it rooted to the 
spot, without knowledge of the passage of time. 

Beyond the eternal and continuous battle of this bit of coast 
moved the ocean in evenly rolling waves. Out there were no 
islands or reefs against which the sea could break. The ocean held 
sway with a majestic peace which gave calm to the onlooker 

Efflam felt a hand on his shoulder. An unknown person stood 
by his side. 
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"Be* careful/’ said the stranger. "You must be very careful 
just hertl The visible waves are not the most dangerous. Do you 
notice that cross in the rock over there?" 

"What does it mean? " asked Efflam, his lips stiff with salt. He 
stared at the brown iron cross hammered into the rock just in front 
of him. 

"That here the sea hides terrifying and unknown powers. 
Weather conditions and currents which no one understands can 
cause it suddenly to attack the land with deep-sea waves^ from 
whiofc there is no escape for anyone who happens to be in the 
neighbourhood. Do you see that stone there, av Gadorik^ *t\w 
little chair*, an innocent name? Although the eddies' are very 
strong, there are plenty of fish, and people are tempted there 
with their fishing-rods. Several fishermen have been drowned *’ 
The man smiled and pointed to another great roek construction, 
"(lood and evil powers meet there: that is the monk with his 
breviary, and higher up the Virgin herself with h(*r Child. And 
here, just in front of you, is Tal-Ijern, the gale to hell." 

Efflam trembled both from tenor and cold, but was not able to 
move from the ^pot. The other went on with his story: 

"Yes, fishermen who know the coast stand there and fish. 
People come from far to admire the view. Young couples come 
here on quiet evenings to see the sunset —suddenly the whole 
rocky point is deluged by a big wave and he, or those, who stood 
here are seen no more Then the sea is calm until people forget 
what has happened. No one has any idea when the powers of 
the deep will begin to move. No one knows when it is time for 
the next great beating of the v ives. Therefore 'be careful*!" • 

The unknown man went away and disappeared between ^ 
isolated granite blocks farther inland. These also we? 
chiselled into strange shapes, fixed as thev were in the monotonous 
brown earth. Close to then> lay a cluster of grey stone houses, all 
with their blank back wall tuined towards the sea. Efflam 
shuddered again and again as he stood there wet through, his 
skin smarting, his lips dry. lie had not heard anyone coming 
nor had he heard steps when the man went away. He moved 
away from the dangerous spot, and, wtli his eyes fixed on the 
iron cross, he spoke out into the wind: 

"I thank you, Father, because you sent your angel to me. Your 
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messenger came to warn me. And I was reminded once again that 
you brought me to this shore so that I could carry out jyur will 
and wander on this earth. I will not challenge the powers of the 
deep, I will obey the warning of your angel and pay attention to 
the dangers of the great wave." 

He drew himself farther and farther away, stumbling and fall- 
ing over the crevices and prickles until he reached the sea-wall. 
Then he emerged on to the high ground, where the dragons and 
other petrified monsters lay bound. He kept himself at some 
distance from the coast and found his way straight acrosr the 
parisk to his home village in the south. 

Guillaume Garrcc was anxious. He sensed that the village 
considered him both as a fool and a weakling, this because he 
still continued to give free lodging to this stranger. Guillaume 
could read their thoughts : the boy w^as well now, why should he 
not be made to work to cam his board and lodging? — and if he 
could not do so, would it not be best to ask the authorities to 
contribute to his support? 'As far as the first is concerned, it 
certainly looks as if I am a fool,' thought Guillaume, 'but no one 
knows better than I do how good and willing the young monsieur 
is. No one knows as well as 1 do that it is as natural to serve 
and protect him as it is unnatural to put heavy tools into his 
hands. As for the second, this matter of asking for help from the 
authorities is not as simply as outsiders think.' Marie-Suzette and 
he had discussed it in the darkness of the night when they had 
heard that EfHam was asleep. His wife maintained that the guest 
had brought good luck to the family, but in spite of that they had, 

course, had extra expenses. A plact* in the family and a bed 
to sle^JPfei ".7^le neither of them of great consequence, nor did the 
food amount to much. One more mouth made little difference to 
the big kettle of soup and the enormous saucepan of fish which 
provided for sixteen children and for sons-in-law and grand- 
children. Clothing was the worst item. Much was needed in a 
neighbourhood where clothes were as important as here. lie ought 
to have other suits as well as Joseph’s rod one, and shirts and 
underclothes. 

"But I do not like to go to the Mayor with requests for help," 
whispered Guillaume hoarsely under the quilt. "The authorities 
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are still keeping a sharp look-out on Monsieur EfBam, and if we 
come aa^g them for help, then ..." 

‘'Yes,'' puffed Marie-Suzette. "That round gendarme still 
comes to see me. He was here to-day, but I did not let him speak 
to the boy. I received him in the shop and immediately gave him , 
a drink." 

"There you are. No, I do not like* going to the Municipal 
Offices. If I ask for assistance I am afraid that they will t^e 
Eftlam away from us and send him to a labour camp. Canpot we 
ask iilanche to alter my reddish-brown suit?" 

"I suppose Tve enough put by to go to the tailor and <»rder 
him a new suit," Marie-Suzette said quite loudly, as she sat up, 
the bed creaking beneath her. As Blanche had been mentioned, 
she yawned and went on speaking about Blanche herself. Blanche 
had said that G<Srard would be willing to try Efflam in the 
carpentering line. "Take him along there to-morrow, Guillaume- 
Marie. That will stop people talking." 

"Oh yes, yes," sighed Guillaume, and he too yawned. "I sup- 
pose Fd better take him there to-morrow. He, my best friend, my 
best comrade." 

On the edge of the village, on the road to Tr4oultr4, stood the 
high, box-like house towards which Guillaume walked with Efflam 
on the third day after Easter Sunday. The old fisherman was not 
happy in his mind. He was afraid that he would lose the strange 
foreign bird who had come to his house and meant so much to 
them all. It was just a presentiment, for the mother and all the 
others at home in the family too * it for granted that Efflam would^ 
give up this job as quickly as all the earlier ones. It had bj^-n- 
arranged that he was to come home to them each cv a 

carpenter’s workshop contained so many dangerous tools and 
machines, that in itself was an anxiety. They walked with long, 
even strides, and Guillaume asked solemnly: 

"How are you feeling, my son?" And Efflam smiled, as if it 
were a joke. 

"Well enough, Papa!" 

At this the old man became so warme 1 up and moved that he 
felt obliged to turn aside and spit vigorously while he rubbed 
his eye as if he had got something in it. Then he said : 
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"As long as you don't put your hand into the electric^ saw, 
my dear friend. It's the most dangerous of all." 

"I will be very careful and take great care. Monsieur Garrec." 

"Thank you, thank you, Efflam. Do not feel troubled if things 
do not go well. This evening la dame wDl take you to the tailor 
and choose a new suit. Yes, the old lady knows exactly what she 
wishes; toothless and fat as she is, she has still a strong will. When 
you look at Blanche, then you know what she used to be like. 
Yes, ^he was quite as fair, she also. Her skin was as clear and 
her breasts as firm. The black in the family comes from me. #]?rom 
my TOother. It is said that at one time small brown men lived 
here in this land. Small, dark dwarfs, but they were strong, so 
strong that they took up a menhir as if it were nothing and carried 
it under their arms. There is both fair and dark in our family. I 
myself am perhaps not so black-eyed as my mother was and as 
was my brother, poor dear Francois, Marie-Jeanne's father. Marie- 
Jeanne has inherited both the darkness and the gloom, the poor 
child." 

"When Maric-Jeanne is gentle-minded her soul is fair. Even 
Azenor was not so white and lovely in soul as she is." 

"How beautifully you talk. Monsieur Efflam. 1 do not know 
who Azenor was, but you speak in such a beautiful way. And I 
hope that no devilish things like that circular saw — listen, it's 
working! It cuts through my bones and marrow." 

Tlie screeching and wailing of the saw was heard far away 
coming from the big building they were now approaching. A 
flight of steps led straight up from the road to the door of the 
'house, which stood by itself, free and unenclosed, with potato- 
i^lds and corn-fields right up to it on one side. Guillaume and 
EfllaSlfiWii^rra&d the corner and .splashed through a pool of rain- 
water between a pile of boards on the one side and small wood- 
sheds on the gable end of the house. The big, broad door of the 
carpenter's shop gaped at them from the yard. 

The larger building had an entrance and windows at the back 
also. It was new and thinly built and had broken with the simple 
rule that a house, like a human being, should have a face, and 
should be safe from surprises from the outside owing to its ability 
to be shut up. A row of washing-tables on rickety legs stood by 
the long wall of the carpenter's shop, showing how' many families 
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hved in the house. Every table had its wooden washmg-bowl 
filled with more or less dirty water. Newly-washed garments 
fiuttenng m the breeze hung on a metal rope suspended between 
a couple of poles A wide, shallow hole, quite close to the house, 
contained all its rubbish There was a free view over the cultivated 
fields that lay nearest, then across the meadows boidenng the 
shore, with the sea in the distance There was nothing to shelter 
the house from the winds from any of the four quarters 

"Good morning. Son in law,* shouted Guillaume through the 
door^f the workshop * 

Gerard Ki'rla^rec s round, boyish face appeared m among the 
sawdust He turned off the current and the sharp toothed, grey 
steel wheel '^topptd Drying hiS hands on the back of his trousers, 
he came forw aid 

"Good me ining, bather in law ^ Good morning, Monsieur 
Kelou'" 

' I have brought my comrade Gt rard Blanche says that you 
would like him to try in the workshop ** 

"I have spoken about it, yes As long as it does not interfere 
with anything you have thought of oi ariangtd ** 

Gerard offered his father in law tobacco and looked for Kfiflam, 
but the latter was already in the workshop They saw him bend 
down to look more closely at the joints of a half hnished cupboard 
that stood there He put his first fingci on to the woodwork and 
let it run along the edges A light came into the eyes of both 
men 

* Now I must get on with niy own work,* ^aid the older man 
"Listen Sem in law You will sue that nothing happens to him# 
with till saw or with the other irp tools you h ive m the shop * " 
"I will do my best, bather m law But do not go Mfue 

would like you to come in and have a htdc something " 

"No no it IS too early m the day I must go and cut a bundle 
of green fodder for the cow to night ITl come m on my way 
home If there is then a drop of something I shall perhaps be 
glad of it * 

He went into the big room containing the' carpenter's bench 
and other texils and stietched out his hands ‘ Now I must leave 
you, Efflam Good luck until we meet ^ 

They shook handa, and Efflam said seriously 
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'*I hope fliat I shall be of use» and that Monsieur Klrla^rec will 
be satisfied with me/' 

The man they had been speaking about cleared bis throat and 
coughed discreetly and stood there, his knees shaking nervously 
now that his father-in-law had gone and he was left alone with 
his apprentice. 

"We can begin by planing this board over here. Now I will 
show you how to fix it — Oh, I see you have done it already. Is 
it really firm? Yes, yes, it is. And you hold the plane like this — 
that's Sight. And now, carefully ..." ^ 

Tlje carpenter stopped speaking and looked with wonder and 
surprise at the calm, assured way in which the other man used the 
tools. Efilam soon stopped and felt the surface he had planed with 
his finger. Then he looked up. 

"What is it to be used for. Monsieur Kcrla^rec? For the frame 
of a door?'" 

"Yes," nodded Gdrard, not knowing exactly how to continue 
his instructions. EfHam unscrewed the board, turned it, took a 
smaller plane and went over the other edge, changed to other 
tools, sometimes studying the finished frame which was standing 
close beside him. K6rlaerec's knees shook more and more 
nervously, while at the same time he stroked his ^chin in a 
satisfied way. 

Almost without a word they both worked for a time until, a few 
hours later, they were surprised by Guillaume’s shout from the 
road outside. 

"I hear that you are working. How arc you getting on in there? " 
n EfHam looked up from the fine carving on which he was now 
employed, the decoration of the centre panel of the door. Sur- 
’"jjR^^J^jgJOpked round; he had forgotten where he was, forgotten 
the time. Slowly it occurred to him who was this unshaven man, 
carrying the big bundle of newly-cut grass. 

"Monsieur Garrec!" he cried in a joyful voice. Garrec laid the 
bundle of grass on the pile of boards outside and came nearer. 
He looked anxiously at his son-in-law. Kerlaerec nodded silently, 
taciturn as ever, and went on with his work. Guillaume wrinkled 
his eyebrows and waited for more precise information, but his 
daughter called him. Blanche was damping down and soaking 
the week's washing, and then laying the clothes out in heaps on 
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the small patches of grass available on the well-trodden, uneven 
strip of ground between the house and the potato patch. She had 
her apron bunched round her waist and her hair hanging down 
her back in a plait. She tramped about in her sabots, big and 
strong. Now she straddled across one of the deeper pools of water, 
bent down and emptied her heavy wooden tub so that its grey 
contents made the pool larger still. 

*'1 have just finished. Everything is put out," she said. "I 
will wash it this afternoon. Come in. Papa, and taste our, 'little 
Englishmen'*. I have a large saucepan and they arc full of meat. 
Efllam may as well oat his dinner with us, too, if he has finished in 
the workshop. I mubt h^ve clean water in ray wash-tub; do you 
think that 1 could ask him to carry it in for me during the lunch- 
hour? " 

Her father sciatched his head uneasily. He was afraid that his 
large, determined daughter w’ould demand many services from 
her husband's young assistant. He himself stood in awe of her, 
and answered evasively: 

"It's a long way to your pump, my girl. Efliam never refuses 
to do a good turn, but it is, of course, a long way to the pump." 

"Yes, yes, that’s just the reason," answered Blanche 
impatiently. "I'm in a huiiy. I must put up iny hair before 
we cat. Come in. Papa, and have a glass of Quinquina while 
you are waiting." 

Half an hour later Blanche, w^earing her coif, sat at the table 
with the security of a queen. A dish heaped high with little red 
crabs stood in the middle of the tabic. She took up a thick, round 
loaf of bread and pressed it against hci chest, cutting broad slices ' 
and laying them in heaps on the tabic. Everybody helped th|jn- 
selves from the dish of 'little Englishmen', and the Jiwi.^cly little 
sounds of cracking shells were heard in "he room. Silently and 
eagerly they dug out the white meat fro. i the many small com- 
partments with their knives, and now and again they neatly and 
carefully spat out the membranous dividing-walls which were apt 
to come away with the flesh and easily found their way in between 
the teeth. After they had given themselves over entirely to the 
joy of the food lor a little while they began to talk. Guillaume 
seized his glass of red wine. 

* Small crabs. 
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"Let us drink with Monsieur Efflam. He has had his first great 
day in the carpenter's shop. Yec 'hed mat, my friend, Yec *hed 
mat!** 

They touched glasses against Efflam’ s, wishing him good health 
and good luck. Guillaume looked at his son-in-law and at the 
young man. 

"Tell me, how have things gone? No cuts or pinched fingers, 
I can see that. Thank God for that. But how have things gone 
otheryrise?" 

"Things have gone better than one could have expcfted," 
answered Kerla(5rcc evasively. "It is not easy to say exactly. 
Empty your glasses and I will fill them up again. Do you want 
any more, Blanche?" 

"Yes, please," answered his wife from the stove, w'here she was 
beating an omelette. "A whole glass/' she added. "I'm thirsty." 

G6rard carefully added a little to her half-filled glass. "You 
know you can't stand wine," he said. 

Blanche hastily took some gulps of the wine. She was gay and 
grew more and more talkative, and her husband looked at her 
disapprovingly. 

"Take care or you'll begin to laugh!" he said. 

"Laugh, of course! I shall laugh! Once a day, l^pa, is that 
too often? Is that too often, Efflam? Once a day I laugh for a 
little while. After that I become all the sadder." 

Blanche laughed as she had said, laughed uncontiollably, and 
the others laughed wdth her. Her father, however, soon grew 
serious. 

"What makes you sad, my girl?" he asked. 

"Oh, only about life in general. Yes, just life as it is. But 
now— gi«i-<ne a little inorc wine, Gerard!" 

"No, Blanche! Look, Monsieur Efflam hasn't even drunk his 
first glass yet. You must learn from him." 

"Efflam does not care very much for our strong everyday wine. 
He ought to have Bordeaux," put in Guillaume. Blanche laughed 
as before until the tears ran down her checks. 

"Ha, ha, ha! Bordeaux, you say. Papa? You have always 
said before that Bordeaux is nothing but medicine. Hospital wine, 
you used to call it! As a matter of fact, it is a good thing that 
Efflam drinks so sparingly, it will be cheaper for me. Also he will 
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be more ready to fetch water from the pump. I shall like having 
a real prince carrying water for me. No one else in the village has 
that. What do you say, Prince? Will you take the buckets and 
go and fetch my water? " 

Efflam got up, asking to be excused so as to fetch the water. 
He went immediately to the pump. The lady of the hoiise sat 
down to her needlework. The intoxication of the light red wine 
was already over and was followed by the depression which made 
her silent and cussed. The carpenter himself washed up as usual, 
and ^en he and Guillaume went out and stood in front of the 
laundry-tables, smoking. Now and again Kerla^rec looked aUthe 
clock. He kept punctually to his set hours, allowing himself 
exactly an hour and a half for his lunch. Efflam came back carry- 
ing tlie two grey zme pails, full to the brim, and emptied 
them intd th(‘ tub at thcii side. Guillaume shook his head and 
said: 

“Now perhaps you will become a carpenter, my friend. You 
will perhaps become a craltsman like so many others. And wait 
on the women as we all do. But keep your spirits up, my fxiend, 
keep your spirits up ! And St. Anne be with you and St. Joseph, 
Holy St. Joseph, ^^ho was a good and honest carpenter. These 
good and holy men and women can give us a great deal of help 
if we only dare beheve in them. And, Efflam, you have given me 
back my faith again. If only yon would help rny child, Blanche, 
and ease her minrl. Look at her sitting at the window as heavy as 
if she were made of stone. Yet she has an excellent husband. She 
has a talented daughter, whom she can afford to keep at a good 
school in Quimper. She has her own cheque-book and she has 
good clothes She has just bougi*w a line, ncvv, fur cape. She goes 
to church . . .“ . ^ 

Efflam went off with the empty pails, a \d the old man went on 
philosophising while he looked at the youn-^ woman in the window. 
The K6rlaerecs lived in the lower flat, w^here they had two rooms 
to the left of the entrance. In the other half lived the fisherman, 
Floch, and his wife. There were women bending over their 
work in the small attic windows also. But the windows of the 
middle floor w^erc black and curtainless, for the two rooms above 
the K^rlacrccs had just become empty; and iw'o foreign artists had 
just moved into the other flat on the middle landing and had 
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windows. 

Guillaume, who had for a time allowed his mind to wander aim- 
lessly, now came back in thought to his daughter. 

"She goes to church," he repeated, "and still she is depressed. 
The Sacraments give her neither comfort nor security. How is 
that. Son-in-law? Is tlie Faith as weak all over France as it is 
here?" 

"I don't know how it has happened, Father-in-law. But I know 
that what you say is true. We don't really believe in anything. 
Right inside us we believe neither in God nor the world, neither 
in good nor in evil, although we hold on to this thing and that — 
I don't know why. Just to have something to do and make the 
time pass, I suppose. They say that among the cultured and 
learned there arc many who go to church and who take it all 
seriously. Yes, I understand that the churches in Paris are almost 
always full . . . but as for us others! Life has become so strange 
that it needs knowledge and wisdom to hold a simple faith. Ah — 
here comes my now apprentice again. There's plenty of water now 
and it is two o’clock — ^if you will excuse us, Father-in-law . . 

Efflam came carrying the pails, and Guillaume’s face lit up. 
He took the bundle of grass from the heap of planks where he had 
laid it down, shouldered it and went towards homo. 

Efflam's long, pliable hands with their wide span between finger 
and thumb closed firmly and naturally round the different tools. 
They lifted boards and lathes with confidence, and his fingers 
^ passed sensitively over the wood. These same hands joined, 
glued and sandpapered, they filed and poli.shed. Gerard 
Kfflh^reee looked at his assistant with suspicion and fear in 
his eyes rather than satisfaction. It was almost as if his 
apprentice had stood at a carpenter's bench before. In fact, it 
seemed more than likely. It made K^rla6rec feel uneasy — ^un- 
comfortable. It was like having a ghost in the workshop. He 
himself was a taciturn sort of man, who liked others to start a 
conversation, but as Efflam was even more silent there was 
scarcely a word spoken the whole day through except what was 
necessary in their work. This gave the workshop, with its discon- 
certing beams of sun and dust, a stranger atmosphere than ever. 
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As time went on, however, the women's taut and gloomy faces 
seemed to grow a little more gentle. Now and again Madame Le 
Floch, looking from lier open window into the yard, moved her 
lips tentatively as if a smile were on its way. Now and again 
Blanche down on the right, as well as fisherman Goeffry's wife 
with her young sister up under the roof, smiled when they saw 
Efflam coming with the water-pails and the wood or standing 
with his back towards the house, looking at the gently sloping 
ploughed lands, across the green fields to the blue sea. He was so 
strai^t, his shoulders so easy, his bearing as free as it was proud. 
The wind stroked the long soft hair, and several women's hands 
longed to do the same. The only one who always turned her back 
and would never allow herself to soften was the little widow 
St(Sphan, as brown and hard as a nut, w^ho, with her two children, 
lived in the flat under the roof next to the Cioeffry’s. 

On Saturday the house woke up to greater liveliness as the 
fishermen stayed at home and came and went between the harbour 
and their homes. Lucienne, the K^rla^recs' daughter, arrived 
from Quimper with the bus, bringing her week's washing in a 
bundle and her lesson books in a sail-cloth bag. Her broad Garrec 
face was surrounded by the reddish, rurly hair of the K6rla6rec 
family. She had her father's thin, nervous limbs; her fingers and 
knees were in continual motion whilst she rubbed her elbows 
against the oil-cJoth in the kitchen and w^orked at her verbs and 
dates, munching bread and butter. 

At midday Kerlaeicc announced that he had done enough work 
for the week, and Efllam went off towards home, past the pump 
close to the first of the older hou^^rs, where the village really began 
to thicken. The big Quimper bus was standing close to /«he 
Urezens' hou«=e, and the landlord himself appeared. With his 
long body and large head he looked like a kneeling wrestler. One 
leg was only half as long as the other, and this accounted both for 
his odd appearance and for the fact that Madame Drezen was 
more dominant in her family than women generally were. She 
also ruled the house in which Efllam lived and which belonged to 
the Drezens. 

The bus moved away, and the place seemed empty without it. 
The grey, pale man brought his arm up in a big, sweeping gesture 
and saluted Efflam. 
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"Good-day, Monsieur. If I am not mistaken, you are K6rla6rec's 
new assistant. A lovely day, isn't it? How are you getting on? 
What's your name, Monsieur? I have heard it, I expect, but have 
forgotten." 

Mad^inie Drezen had let her crochet sink down on to her lap 
and was gazing thoughtfully after the departing bus. She listened 
vaguely to her husband's vague words and gestures, and now she 
looked at him in a condescending manner. 

"His name is Kelou," she said. "Is not that so. Monsieur? Is 
is not also true that Monsieur is one of those exiled princ^ who 
have to earn their own living? I don't really know. I am only 
speaking from hearsay." 

"They call me Prince Efflam, Madame. But I am not here as 
an exile. I am here at my father's bidding." 

The landlord came nearer with a long hop, skip and jump. His 
movements were not unlike Marie- Jeanne's, but he was more 
crippled, older and clumsier. He burst out : 

"Oh, is that what it is! The Prince is here as an emissary. Or 
perhaps as a student? Under an assumed name, of course. So 
that no one knows from whence he comes or over which countr>^ 
his father rules." 

"How stupidly you talk," sneered his wife. "Go in and make 
out those bills." Then she looked at the young man sideways 
with her sharp, dark eyes and said : 

"If you are staying here for any length of time studying, surely 
you need your own place to live in. There is an empty flat, small, 
only two rooms, in the house over there — on the same landing 
and just opposite those foreigners. They are also students." 

4kI live with my foster-father Garrec. I don't know if I shall 
need other rooms, Madame Drezen." 

"No, no, I meant nothing. But just in case, Monsieur le 
Prince . . 

Efflam went on towards his home and was greeted by happy 
shouts of welcome when he appeared. The little girls were dancing 
round their father, who had just returned. The perfume of lilac 
filled the kitchen, the bedroom and the shop, but the fumes of 
onion and fish, coming from the saucepan on the stove, blended 
with the lilac. Buanic freed himself from the children's arms, 
took hold of the bottle and filled up everyone's glass. 
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"Here's your glass, Prince Efflaml To-day it is Monsieur 
Buanic who is standing drinks. How have you got on with 
brother-in-law Gerard ? ' ’ 

Efilam sat down by the door, where he generally sat. He 
opened a paper parcel which he had been carrying in his hand 
and unfolded notes of loo and i,ooo francs and laid them in two 
heaps, one on each knee. There was silence in the kitchen, every- 
one watching him without speaking. When he had finished, he 
took one of the heaps and handed it to Marie-Suzette, witji the 
wordi^ 

"Madame — please accept this." 

She looked at the notes, looked at her own fat, sweaty hands, 
dried them on her apron and then hesitantly took the bundle of 
dirty paper. Then a shout rose from several throats : 

"Have you been paid, Efilam?" 

He smiled and nodded while putting the second bundle of notes 
under him on the chair for safe keeping. There was silence as 
before, but a heavier silence. At last Le Lay said: 

"Well, well, if he has been of use he should of course receive a 
wage, but it seems as if Madame Blanche has been more generous 
than she usually is towaids her husband's apprentices." 

Guillaume cleared his throat, then cleared his throat again and 
found it difficult to keep his voice steady. 

"Monsieur Efilam is no apprentice," he said. "Blanche and 
Gerard have both said that he is as good as a fully qualified 
carpenter. ‘As a fully qualified carpenter,’ they said. Actually 
inoie sure of hand than G^iard himself." 

The old man lifted his glass and tossed it to his mouth, 
only to discover to his disappointment that it was empt^. 
He put it down with a bang, thumped the table and burst out: 

"It is actually so, that my friend Effla’ i is a clever carpenter. 
He is to work as an expert craftsman. He will have his Saturday 
money like everyone else, with more notes than most of us. HeTl 
have to wait on the women. He’ll bring them money for their 
housekeeping. He'll go from home at a set time every morning." 
Guillaume stretched out his arm. 

"Oh, Monsieur, how good it is that you have success! Oh, 
Efflam, my friend, but it was better still v. lu n you lived here as 
our honoured guest, free as a bird." 
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Marie-Suzette sighed deeply over there by the rtove. The 
daughters' hands flew quicker than ever with thread and crochet- 
hook. Le Lay gazed now at the floor, now at his father-in-law, 
and rubbed his cheeks as if he wished to force his facial muscles 
to keep still. A tear rolled down Buanic's cheek, and he did not 
seem ashamed of it. Even the little girls were infected by the 
tensity of the general atmosphere and felt sad. Bernadette hid 
her face awkwardly against her father. Eliane looked from one 
to thp other, questioning, wondering. Then this deep, but in- 
comprehensible, sorrow, that they would no longer have real 
prince living with them, came over lier too. No longer would 
there be anyone living in their home in the manner of the lilies of 
the field. Eliane therefore went straight to the point as was her 
wont. She went and laid her hand on Etflam's knee and looked up 
into his face. 

'Ts it true? Is it true?" she cried. "Is it true that you are a 
craftsman and that you have stopped being a prince? Efflam, is 
it true? Say that it is not true ! " 

He looked at her, smiling until her anxious eyes responded. 
"But, Eliane," he said, "do you not remember what we have 
spoken about so often: a crown that is hidden? Yes, it is still 
there, it is only laid aside." 

He looked around absent mindedly, but the child's eyes did 
not leave his face. 

"Are you still a prince? The whole time, Efflam?" 

"I am a son of man. A workman," he w^as thinking aloud. 

"A craftsman? A carpenter?" she asked, still seeking, not 
yet fully satisfied. 

"Yes," he said, "a craftsman, a carpenter. The mistress of 
the house needs money for all her expenses. And Aunt Marie, who 
is a poor widow, needs help. But the crown, Ehanc! There is a 
crown somewhere." 

"Oh, the crown!" she said joyously, and let go of his knee, 
clapping her hands. "You have a crown, Efflam, now I am 
happy. I am happy again, Efflam!" And she danced out and 
away through the sunlight into the road. 

The others remained behind dejectedly in the kitchen, where it 
was already growing dark. The last rays of the sun found their 
way through the open door and shone on Efflam. They noticed 
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that the bright red suit, which had lately been so clean, had had 
time to get spotty, and the light had bleached the stuff unevenly. 
His hair with the sun upon it was not quite black, but shone like 
copper and had also red lights in it. 

Now the light touched his hands. The long, narrow hands, 
supple, but also gnarled and burnt by the sun. These — ^these — 
yes, these carpenter's hands 1 To whom did they really belong? 
In spite of everything, this silent guest was no ordinary person. 

Aftv supper Efflain went out into the village carrying a bunch 
of Buanic's lilies and holding his second bundle of notes. ?/he 
beams of the lighthou^^c lit up the walls of the houses. He felt 
depressed and wandered along, making for his goal in a round- 
about way as usual. 

The dejected atmosphere in the family kitchen, where they had 
been so deeply disappointed, had at first acted like a suffocating, 
over-friendly hug, leaving him fumbling uncertain and lonely. He 
seemed suddenly to lose all his lines of communication with the 
power which gave to his life a mystic and tremendous mean- 
ing The disappointment the others felt had also robbed him of 
the childi«!h joy he had felt in the work ever since he had first 
taken hold of a carpenter's tool. 

Then Elianc had come witli h(*r demand : 

“Tell me, are you still a prince, Efilam?" Then in her tear- 
filled eyes he saw some tiling that reminded him of a shining 
crown. ‘In the eyes of innocent children my heaven is reflected,' 
he thought. In them his crown shone and glimmered. Her cry 
followed liim and was repeated with tlie rhythmic return of the 
strong beam of light at staled intervals: “Ah, the crown 1“ 

In the darkness that came when the beams of light travelled 
on and were turned from him, he hea. I his own serious: “A 
workman." 

The crown — a workman — he entered Marie Le Donche's house, 
laid the flowers on the table and handed the bundle of notes to 
the widow. She looked at them without taking them. 

“What are these?" she asked suspiciously. 

“Joseph sends them to you," he answered. 

"Joseph ?" Her face twitched painfully, but she pressed 

her lips together. She had not yet touched the money. Maric- 

F 
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Jeanne stood a little way from them with her work, watching 
her mother and the guest. 

“It's from Joseph," she repeated almost soundlessly. Then 
her voice rose: 

“Accept the gift, Maman! It pleases Efflam to be able to do 

something that poor Joseph would have done if he " She 

broke off and swallowed, gripped by the memory of her dead 
brother and, as always, full of emotion when Efflam was near her. 

The older woman now took the bundle of notes and laid it 
hastily to one side. She also swallowed. She pulled out a rhair 
from the table. 

"Sit down, Monsieur; are you still working?" 

"I work with Gerard KMaerec." 

“Are you still going on with him?" Marie Lc Donche asked 
shortly and sternly, as if she were examining him. Efflam 
answered meekly and calmly : 

“Yes, Madame." 

“Have you earned this money yourself?" 

“Madame Kerlaerec paid me before I left to-day." 

Marie- Jeanne burst out anxiously : 

“Why are you asking all these questions, Maman? Surelv vou 
do not believe that Efflam has " 

“I believe an 5 ^hing about living people. On the other hand, 1 
do not believe all we are told about the dead. Not even about my 
poor Joseph, who lies in his grave and who in lift' was never able 
to send me a penny, however much he wished to do so. No, I 
do not even believe that the saints themselves can do anything 
but wait for the Resurrection. I believe in God and on His word. 
Before the war there was a preacher down in the harbour caf6. 
and all he said about superstition and the worship of images was 
most sensible. No, the dead have no powder, but one can expect 
an}^hing of the living. Therefore I want to know whether Efflam 
has earned his money in an honest way." 

Marie-Jeanne listened with shame and sorrow, and she asked : 

“Why do you talk like that to our friend? I know that you 
have been in a bad temper all day because I did not bring back 
the payment for our thread gloves and you have no money for 
the electricity. Now, here comes Efflam with just what you need, 
but instead of being glad you give him bitter words. St. Teresa 
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also had to take some of your bitterness. See here, EfSam, it 
happened while Maman was cleaning the room, and she was glad 
she did it, she said. Look!" 

Marie-Jeanne stood with the body of her statue in one hand, 
the head in the other. 

"Marie Le Donche is a witch and a heretic," said Efflam'. And 
Marie was silent for a moment in face of this unexpected state- 
ment, said in a calm, almost indifferent, tone of voice. Marie- 
Jeanne forgot in her consternation the broken saint, laid it care- 
fullj^side and looked from the one to the other, both standing 
on either side of the big table in the middle of the room. 

"Are you calling my mother a witch and a heretic, Efflam?" 

"Marie Le Donche is one of those who always believes that 
there is better food in other people's dishes." 

The young girl looked at him, sadly agreeing. She took up her 
ball of thread, but stood without going on with her work. The 
cheek-bones of the older woman moved. She tried several times 
to look up over her spectacles, but her eyes always turned aside 
from her guest's. Then she sighed and began to talk. It was as 
if she were both giving an explanation and speaking in her own 
defence : 

"I have always been poor. WTien I married your dear father, 
Marie-Jeanne, we began with five francs each and were obliged 
to find all that we needed ourselves. It was not with Francois 
as with his brother, Guillaume, who received both a house and a 
field when he married. Both of us were equally poor. I had 
begun at nine years old in the canning factory, and came home 
wet up to the armpits with salt water and fish refuse. At that* 
time it w^as different in the factories, there was fish refuse every- 
where. There was no question of going to school, and we had no 
light except the feebly flickering glow horn the seaweed fire. We 
began early and stayed on late into the night. I was nine years 
old . . . wet up to the armpits ..." 

‘ Poor little Marie! Poor little Marie!" said Efllam, and the 
woman broke off and looked at him. He looked sympathetically 
at her, and she stopped speaking. lie had never before looked 
at her so straight, and .she had never before realised how clear his 
glance was — how penetrating — ^how good. 

"Yes, poor little Marie," she repeated mechanically, but not 
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now as if she were speaking about herself, but about an entirely 
different person. “Poor little Marie," she said again, smiling and 
with tears of gaiety and feeling. "Yes, I remember," she went 
on, "how, in my childhood, we used to bum seaweed. It 
was the only fuel. And then there was a big stream running 
through tlie village, and there we rinsed the salt out of 
the seaweed, and after that it had to be dried. The white band- 
seaweed burnt the best. Monsieur must have noticed that some 
of the seaweed is white or yellowish? It shone clearer than the 
lamp here. But what a nuisance it A’as when we had a fia^with 
it!^ It was as if there were fireworks in the stove." She laughed 
heartily at the memoiy. Marie- Jeanne kept heiself in the back- 
ground. She had settled down to her work as before. 

"There was a great deal more fish tlian now, wasn't there, 
Maman?" she asked. 

"Yes, there was much more fish The lobsters there were! 
I've never seen an3^hmg like it. We ate those ourselves." She 
sighed, both at the thought that the old days were so poor and 
on the other hand that they had passed away for ever. "Yes, 
yes, there was a great deal more tish then, but there were not 
many buyers who gave the high prices for sole and lobster that 
are given now. Now we daren't touch them They vanish away 
like smoke. I remember when my father came back with twelve 
live lobsters and let them out on to the floor, and they crawled 
about and the children played with them. Until they w^ent into 
the saucepan, of course ..." 

"Happy little Marie," said Efilam, and he also smiled. They 
smiled to each other as if they had memories m common, but the 
smile faded slowly on Marie Le Douche's face, and it became 
hard and angular again. 

"Yes, my father was only a poor fisherman like all the family 
have been, like all the others here who come and go. When 
Monsieur came wc thought he was a grander person. A prince, 
they said, whom my daughter had saved from the sea. Now — 
you are just a carpenter working for your living like all the rest 
of us." She finished, and a silence fraught witli the greyness of 
disappointment and disillusionment filled the room. 

Efflam's face lost its mild, dreaming expression. For the second 
time this evening he fumbled for something to take hold of in the 
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vacuum surrounding his person. For the second time the joy of 
successful work was taken from him. The bundle of notes he had 
brought still lay under the salt-box on the mantelpiece, where 
Marie Le Donche had put it after taking it from his hands with- 
out a word of thanks. He looked appealingly at Marie-Jeanne, 
Then he got up, and said in a tone of voice in which the young 
girl detected the agony : 

"I must go, Marie-Jeanne!" 

• She got up immediately and put the shawl round her. ‘Tt's 
begiiving to get foggy. I hear the fog-sirens. I am going with 
Efflam, Maman," she said. 

"Not farther than to the porch door," answered the girl's 
mother sternly. Marie-Jeanne was silent. As she went, she looked 
at the pieces of the broken saint, caught them up impulsively and 
took them with her. 

The fog made even tlie ncaiest street-lamps red and faint. It 
was as if the darkness itself was impregnated with dampness 
which laid itself close round their faces. Marie-Jeanne burst out 
with feverish gaiety 

"I know you'll find the way, Efflam 1 St. Anne go with you! " 

He was silent, looking around him, recoiling from the thick, 
wet daikness, through which the hoarse bellowing of the siren cut 
its way and which made the grey gal)le3 of the houses look grim 
and ghostly. Then his glance fell on her white coif, which defied the 
misty rain and darkness. Hex clear blue sliawl seemed now to be 
as black as the fiee, loose sleeves of her velvet bloube. Inside the 
white lower edges her wrists shone a faint brown. She held her 
little statue tightly. 

"Efflam, what shall I do wim St. Teresa?" 

"Give her flowers as before," 

"But her head, Efflam? What shall I do with her head?" 

"Lay it wdth the roses at her fe'et. Like a large new rose. The 
saints adorn themselves wuth suffering like you with pearls and 
silk." 

"Thank you," she half-whispered as before, with a trembling 
laugh in her voice. "1 shall do as you say. It will help me to be 
more unselfish because — because I too want ornaments other than 
silk and pearls. I wdll pray for such thin^, as adorn the soul. For 
goodness, Efflam. I thought — I pondered when you came with 
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your gift, when you came as an ordinary worker who had received 
his little wage — ^then I thought that your kingliness shone more 
lovely than ever. That is your adornment, Efflam. Good-night, 
Prince EfBam ! " 

She stood as before, pressing the broken saint to her breast, 
and he bent down and kissed her in a brotherly way on both 
cheeks. 

"I'm going, Marie-Jeanne. I'm going the way which has been 
ordained for me " 

He went. Without being able to "ec his hand in front ofjrliim, 
he walked securely with clogs that sang hard and strong against 
the cobbled stones of the old street With trembling, long-drawn 
wails, like the common sighing of the whole creation, the siren 
broke the stillness. The sounds penetrated Efflam's soul and 
enlarged his heait to siipeinaturdl faith and strength. 


< TIN 

Efflam Kei ou was a workman, an artisan, who went from home 
every morning at a definite time, and on Saturdays^bi ought his 
bundle of notes to la dame of the house, and to Marie- Jednn(*’s 
mother. And after the midday meal, while the tools rested and 
Gerard Kerla^rec stood smoking and meditating on life in general, 
Efflam ran errands for Tiadame Blanche, who in consequence had 
all the more time for sitting brooding at her window. Only in the 
evenings and on Sunday'^ was he free to wander along the shore 
of that sea w^hich even now was present everywhere as it lay 
there shining like a continuation of the lowdand, over w^hich it 
spread itself with its seaweed and its thunder It was only in the 
workshop, where the sawdust and the glue and corroding acids 
and fat oils spread their odours, that the sea was kept at its 
distance, while the saw whirred and howled and the lathe 
hummed, and the planes and drills panted zealously. 

K^rlacrcc received many unexpected orders. New houses were 
rising cveiywhcrc in the parish, and when the bricklayers had 
finished with the grey stone walls, the carpenter was called in to 
complete the w^ork with intermediate ceilings and floors and 
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windows and doors. These orders demanded that he should be 
away from home a great deal, and he found it all the more 
fortunate that he had an assistant. He was never able to free him- 
self quite from an indefinite fear that accidents might happen 
either in the workshop or in the family while he himself was away. 
These fears made him all the more surprised at how well -things 
went both daily and from time to time, and he was also delighted 
that the work on the big cupboards and other pieces of furniture 
ulways went forward and that they were finished even better than 
if he^Jiad done them hiiu&elf . 

One evening when Efflam came home to the Garrecs' house^ he 
found Guillaume sitting with his arms hanging loosely and an open 
letter in his hand. His face was distorted by spasmodic weeping. 
Rose stood with her arms round her father's neck, mingling her 
tears with his. Marie-Suzotte was on the meat-bench with a grand- 
child on each side and the third and smallest, Odile, hidden 
against her voluminous breasts. She w’as not really crying, she 
was like a deep sea in which strong under-currents had begun to 
work, now and then sending up a strong wave on which the three 
grandchildren were shaken and then burst out into sobs. Marie- 
Louise and Maiie-Pierrc had thrown their arms round each other, 
weeping and sighing. The sister-in-law and her children were 
there and the youngest, Caroline, was crouched at her uncle's 
feet. Marie Le Donche sat as always .stiff and stem at her work, 
but her eyes were red-rimmed behind her spectacles. Marie- 
Jeanne went on with her work. Her expression was softer than 
usual, but no (me could say whether she had wept or not. 

It w'as she who first noticed Efflam as he stood amazed, looking ^ 
from one to the other. She ro.o and limped a few steps towards 
the door. 

"Efflam, wc arc in deep sorrow'," sh- said, and lifted her eyes 
towards him. Then Guillaume over by the table bur^t out as he 
stretched out his arms : 

"Yes, Efflam, we arc in great sorrow. Oh, Efflam, our dear 
friend, there is sorrow m the family." 

Marie Suzette rose, and as when a dam leaves her sucking 
young, letting them fall back each in their own direction, so her 
little grandchildren fell back around her. "Efflam," she cried, 
"come and comfort us. We need your help ! ’ ' But she herself was 
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so far composed that she was able to lift the cover of the 
saucepan and stir the soup. 

Efflam stayed where he was, just inside the threshold where 
Marie-Jeanne had met him. He stood with his arms round her 
small, low shoulders. They saw him squeeze up his eyelids hard 
and painfully. 'Now he knows all about it,' thought Guillaume 
and the daughteis. All of them were strangely comforted, ready 
to let their tears flow again, but soothingly, like rain on soil 
already softened and receptive. Marie Le Donrhe's face, however?*^ 
became harder and more bitter, an<l her inner agitation, ?;'hich 
was more like anger than anything else, rose up in her and thrust 
aside the sorrow she had hitherto shared with the others. She 
could not take her eyes from those long fingers pressed against 
her daughter’s back, against the hump itself, while the poor girl 
hid herself in him — the man — as if at last she also could weep. 

'He knows all about it, he is sorrowing with us,' thought 
Guillaume and the others. Maric-Pierre drew herself away from 
her younger sister's anns and pointed at Efflam with her first 
finger stretched out: 

"If only he had been there it w^ould never have happened!" 
she burst out. "Our poor brotlier-indaw would still be alive." 

Marie-Louise blew her nose and suddenly stopp^ weeping, 
now that she no longer had anyone to lean against. She said : 

"How you do talk, Marie-Pierie 1 How could Efflam have pre- 
vented it? But he can be a great comfort to us all here 1 " 

Rose sighed and conimued to sob against her father's sharp, 
bristly cheek, but she also suddenly stopped and stepped forward 
^ with her hands pressed against her temples : 

"Oh, Maman, I cannot bear that nauseating smell of soup any 
longer! Why do we always have to have leeks in it?" 

Once again Marie-Suzette*s breasts rose and sank with her weep- 
ing. Then she scanned the slim body of her younger daughter, 
and her face showed a strange, sinister satisfaction when she 
said: 

"That's right. Rose Galvez. I have been waiting to .see whether 
you and Corentin were living as you should with one another, or 
whether you had taken to ttie unnatural habits of certain other 
people. It is as it should be that young married people should 
breed and bring children into the world. Then if it pleases Our 
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At these words Guillaume began to sob again: 

''Oh, the poor Paul Kerouant! Our poor Lucie, my poor 
child . . , 

Efilam was still standing on the threshold with his arms round 
Marie-Jeanne's shoulders, but his confused glance went from the 
one to the other. Now he looked sympathetically at Guillaume 
and asked : 

"Who is Paul Kerouant, Monsieur?" 

old man stretched out his arms over the head of Caroline, 
who was still sitting at his feet. "My dear Efilam, have we n^ver 
spoken of our daughter and son-in-law in Toulon? About Lucie? 
She is a couple of years younger than Marie-Louise. One of her 
childicn has always been delicate, she tells us — ^it is a boy — ^the 
only boy in the family. And now she has lost the husband whom 
God gave her." 

Guillaume waved the letter wearily. He rose and stretched 
himself and tlien began to expound his philosophy : 

"Yes, life is like that, Efflam. We have all to leave it some time 
or other, so if we leave this eaithly vale of tears a little sooner or 
a little iater — ^what matter! But come right in, Efilam. You need 
a little drop of .something after the day's toil. And so do I. And 
you also, Ro^e, my daughhT. I thought I heard your mother 
liint at something . . . Well, well, so tiie good sailor's leave has 
not been in vain. As the poor boy has to be away from you so 
much, I can well understand that he w'ants to use the short time 
lie has with you all the better. And now T think your mother 
had better give you a drop of boraething. She should offer it both to, 
yon and to your old father, ana then, of couise, and first of all, 
to our friend Efilam, w'ho is always such a comfort to us all." 

Lucie, the only one of the (iarrec daughters who lived away 
from her home district, wished to come back to her father's house 
with her children. Paul Kerouant was also a Breton, but he was 
in the navy and had been stationed at the Arsenal in Toulon. It 
was from there that the message about his death had come, and 
they were now expecting his widow and her two children to arrive 
back in Kervily any day. No one kiKW where she could be 
housed, and they continually talked it over among themselves. 
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It was Sunday morning and the sons-in-law were all at home. 
Yves sat with his father-in-law in the kitchen, both of them 
straddling their legs round a big barrel of potatoes. Guillaume 
peeled them neatly and skilfully, but the lorry-driver worked 
clumsily and could not get his hands to wield the knife as they 
should. His fathcr-in-law laughed at him while his eyes were 
still wet: they had just been weeping together over the death in 
I the South of France. Guillaume began again : 

"Oh, my poor Lucie, the poor woman, where shall we no’.r 
find her the house room she needs when she comes witK^^her 
children? ... My dear Yves, you are no fisheiman, no sailor, 
the way you're peeling those potatoes. You have never had to 
peel for a whole crew." 

"Oh, come now. Father-in-law," bickered Yves good- 
humouredly. "It's the bad-tompcrcd Finisterre women who 
have taught all of you to become women instead of men, and 
that is the reason why you're so handy in the house. Out there 
on the boats — oh, I have seen the sort of messes they cook on 
board. No, no, one has to go inland to see and leain " 

Yves broke off and pointed the jack-knife at Efflam, where he 
sat Icamng over the table, alone in the shadow under the attic 
stairs. 

"As for you, Monsieur, I have not yet decided wdiat dialect you 
speak. I've not had much chance, you speak so seldom. No 
doubt it suits a prince not to chatter away m season and out of 
season like some of us do, but " 

This time the talkative man was interrupted by Rose shouting 
, from the shop : 

"Oh, Manian, can’t you stop that parrot talking! How will 
Lucie get on at home if she has to listen to all those lectures every 
Saturday and Sunday, she who is so full of soriow^?" 

"Madame has gone to church," Guillaume answered his 
daughter. "Why don't you shut the shop and come in here, Rose? 
After all, it's Sunday, and by now everyone must have finished 
buying what they foigot to get yesterday. Come and listen to 
Yves, I always think he talks so pleasantly. His stories will dis- 
tract our poor Lucie Efflam also likes listening, don't you, my 
good comrade?" 

Efflam moved his head and looked past the two men. He 
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thought he saw a woman standing there, shutting out the light — 
she had a child in her arms. Her eyes were fixed on him reproach- 
fully. The vision persisted until he heard Guillaume's low, friendly 
voice : 

'‘Well, well, we have almost finished this lot, Son-in-law. I 
think there is only peel left in the pail. Efflam, how silent you are, 
sitting there under the stairs. Your heart is heavy, I can see that. 
I should be so glad to ease your mind, but Marie-Jeanne ought to 

here. She can do it more easily than I can." 

3^es took up the bucket and threw the peel and the water out 
into the road. ‘Tt will always fill up some hole or other," he said 
when he came back again. He added sympathetically: "It doesn't 
suit a prince to be depressed. You should ask Gerard for a free 
day and come out on a trip with me again. You should have seen 
^^hat I saw out there on the slopes towards Chateaulin! There 
were glades as blue as the sky on a June day. I had to stop in 
the middle of a hill to look, and do you know what it was. Prince? 
Hyacinths, monsieur, hyacinths, whole fields of them ! ' ' 

"Wliy did you not bring home blue hyacinths to your wife, 
Buanic?" asked Efilam. 

The other laughed as he walked round laying tlie table, from 
which Efflam had been forced to move. Yves lield the pile of 
plates against his chest and put out one at a time on to the table, 
talking while he did .so ; 

"No, no. Monsieur. If I had come back with the whole field of 
blue hyacinths you would have taken most of it off to Marie- 
Jeanne, for all has to be given aw'ay, all has to be passed on. If 
one is royal, one receives all and give.*> all." 

"Yes," answered Efflam with conviction, while he ai ranged the 
spoons and forks the other had thrown down on to the table, "I 
should have given the blue hyacinths to Tarie-Jeanne. She .should 
have had them all, Buanic. And St. Tc'iosa w'ould have had them 
and would have given them back to the children of earth. . . . 
Buanic, I am sorry that you did not bring home the blue 
hyacinths." 

Yves stood with his arms bent as if he still hehl plates, although 
he had put down the last one. With half-open mouth he listened 
to Efflam as the latter stood and stretched out a spoon and fork 
and talked, not noticing the third person who had come up to the 
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threshold and scraped his foot and stared under his heavy eye- 
brows. Jehan Lescantin had meant to come in, but be was stopped 
by the voice. He spat and swore and was about to turn round, 
but something within him said: "Are you turning round because 
you are a coward? Don't let that fool in there tUnk that he has 
any p6wer over you." 

"Monsieur Buanic, my friends, my brothers and sisters, all that 
you give away out of the love of your hearts, and especially all 
you give to the ugly and the evil, to the dwarfs and witches of tbio* 
world — and to the useless, all will n turn to you as solacing^olue 
dew upon your dried-up hearts. Then the grey desert of your 
heart will begin to shine like a blue field, like the sky on a June 
day." 

Jehan Lescantin was no longer alone, for the churchgoers had 
reamed and the whole family and people from the neighbour- 
hood had collected. The women had formed a half-circle round 
the fisherman where he stood in his old rust-red Sunday suit. Now 
he threw up his short, crooked amis. 

"Ha, ha, now you see that all I have ever said is coming true! 
There He stands. He for whom you have all been waiting — ^the 
Messiah, the Saviour! He who is to lead us out into the blue 
fields. Blue fields, ha, ha! Turn aside, women, gi^ place, tor 
here comes the Apostle of the Lord 1 ' ' 

Lescantin pushed his way out oi the crowd of women, who 
turned and looked after him with surprise. Then all the high, 
white caps were turned inwards towards the open kitchen door. 
EfBam came towards them with outstretched arms and with a fork 
'‘in one hand and a spoon in the other. "The table is laid," he said, 
and drew aside so that those wiio belonged to tlie house might 
come in. Then he turned to the father of the house, wdio had not 
yet pulled himself together after all ho had been hearing. 

"Monsieur Garrec," said Efflam, "Lucie is coming, and she 
must have the bed which you have been kind enough to lend me." 

Guillaume felt the tears coming. With averted eyes he said : 

"Monsieur EiBam, you speak as if you did not belong to the 
family. As if you were not one of us. That hurts me. I thought 
that you were happy here." 

"Lucie is coming, Monsieur, and she needs a home." 

"Yes, yes, my friend, my daughter is seeking a home. She 
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will certainly be welcome. But you must not make us sad by 
leaving us. Just now we need you more than ever. Do you not 
need us, Efflam?" 

am going to move/' answered Efflam thoughtfully and 
absent-mindedly, with his gaze far out on the road. While the 
others sat down at the table he went out of the house, still hold- 
ing his spoon and fork. The wind ruffled his hair as he turned 
round the windy corner by the Jegous'. Guillaume sighed: 

^fflam has gone just as we were all of us sitting down to table. 
I am anxious about him. He says so many strange things which I 
cannot understand." • 

Yves Buanic had been silent longer than usual, but he now 
found his tongue again, drew a deep breath and said : 

"Now I have heard him making a speech, but I was so taken 
up with what he said about dwarfs and witches that I forgot to 
pay attention to the rest of what he said." 

Marcel Le Lay laughed. "Oh, you were, were you? Ha, ha, 
ha! That shows that the speech was pretty good. A man like 
that should be turned into a speaker for something or other, if 
someone would only take the trouble to instruct him in some 
particular subject and send him round the country." 

"I'hat would not suit our Efflam," said Guillaume seriously. 
"Efflam, who Ls so pious, who is so— so — yes, something in me 
says that he is a man whom Our Lord rould use." 

"Something in me says also that he belongs to the sort of people 
who can be used," said Le Lay. His eyes met those of the older 
man, and they both looked shyly down at their plates and took 
up their forks 

Jehan Lescantin stopped at the cross-roads in the middle of 
the village, where some men wore staii ling about in the shelter 
of the wall of a house. His shoulder^ were moie bent foiward 
than most of the men's so that his lostless hands might stretch 
right down into the pockets ol his sack-like trousers while he 
listened to the other men's remarks and questions and to the 
answers that were given after a suitable interval had passed. 
Lescantin was restless. He often took a step out from the road 
and looked down the main road toward.:» the harbour, and then 
he would slouch over to the corner and take a look towards the 
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lighthouse A storm was brewmg down m that dangerous comer 
m the south-west The lighthouse stood up out of a grey bunch 
of clouds, which wrapped themselves round it like a feather boa 
round a neck. 

'There’ll be bad weather again,' he thought 'Bad weather 
and vciy little work out there on the seaweed banks, and the 
hell of a business to get what little we harvest dragged back to 
land It might have been better for me to keep to my fishing ' 

He pnrked up his ears he heard the well known tramp ^^7 
wooden shoes Yes, he was right There he was, just eme^ng 
from one of the older streets of the village The fisherman 
tightened his lips and pressed his chin down against his chest in 
a stubborn effort to keep his eyes on the ground, but they would 
move upwards, although his brows were carefully drawn together 
He was, however, determined to suppress his agitation lie would 
not speak, he would not 

Efflam had now passed and Lescantm contentedly dicw his 
hands out of his pockets and kicked a stone in a self confident 
way As he heard the footsteps grow fainter and fainter beyond 
the comer of the house he arrogantly looked once more down 
the mam road aftei the man who had just pi'-std Black 
hair ruffled by the lircczc a red back siliots lfk( everyone 
else — ^but what was the madman carrying in his hands A •^poon 
and fork* That was too much for I escantin As he turned to his 
comrades along the waU he gave a shout of laughter but in the 
same breath while his mouth was still open from hi loud 'Ha, 
ha', powers that he did not compichend took control of him and 
^spoke through him 

"There he goes* shouted 1 cscintin brxndishmg his arms 
"There he goes with his spoon and fork To feed us* lo give 
to each one according to his needs* Pood and drink in plenty* 
Why are we anxious about the nioiiow when the Messiah him- 
self is among us, and when He can invite us to visit His blue 
meadows*" 

"You are a splendid oiator, Jehan " said someone in the group 
"Whoever he may be , he has found a good supporter in you Tell 
us a little more before we have to go home to dinner " 

Efflam followed the road to the lighthouse with its head hidden 
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in a grey bunch of clouds. It grew cold and raw under the low 
clouds, which pressed the dampness downwards. Efflam was 
walking on an empty stomach and was therefore soon frozen to 
the bone. He stood there shivering and wondering why he was 
there and where he was going. The wind was whistling in the 
telegraph-wires above his head, and there was a rustling and a 
blustering when it went to work with the stuff of his own clothing. 
He was after all accustomed to all these sounds, but he suddenly 
l^ard a new little scraping and scratching — it came from the metal 
wh&i he rubbed the spoon and fork against each other. He now 
discovered that he was still holding his utensils and at the same 
time he thought he heard the proper spoon music, a better one 
than he was able to produce. It was the music round the table 
at home where the spoons and forks of the hungry family rang 
against the plates. He realised that he was hungry, his stomach 
contiacted. but he did not feel, as he had felt up to the present, 
that he belonged as a matter of course to the circle round the big 
table. 

'Lucie shall have my spoon and my fork,' he thought simply, 
and turned and went back. The wind now propelled him from 
the back and blew his hair forward over his forehead. He came 
to the lee wall in the centre of the village, but the men had all 
gone home to their dinners. Efilam stood there hunched up wfth 
his back to the dry-stone wall, staring through his hair, which 
hung down over his eyes. For the first time he looked like the 
men of the village themselves, but in spite of this he seemed more 
solitary than ever. 

Then he saw Marie- Jeanne come hopping along like a gay little# 
wavelet which had lost its way on dry land. Her mitre swayed 
here and swayed there in quick thrusts like a sea-gull over the 
waves. Her neckerchief and apron shoj e blue like the water on a 
sunny day and fluttered in the breeze. He stretched himself, and 
tightened his grip on the thin metal handles which he held half 
hidden on cither side of him. 

Marie- Jeanne stopped tactfully a few steps away from Efflam. 
Then she smiled becau.se he smiled — broadly and almost shyly. 
She saw with surprise how fresh and even his teeth were, it was as 
if she noticed both them and his mouth lor the first time. That 
must be because his eyes were half-hidden by his hair. She grew 
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more and more confused, for she did not know what to say. At 
last she found herself and said simply ; 

"Good-morning, Efflam!" 

‘ 'Good-morning, Marie- Jeanne ! ' ' 

"Why are you standing here alone by the wall? Haven't you 
been home for dinner?" 

"I have been waiting for you." 

She blushed with pleasure. "Have you, Efflam?" 

"Yes, I w^anted to see you come gliding along." 

"Gliding?" 

"Yes, just as you have done. Didn't you know that, Mane- 
Jeanne ? 

She looked round, wondering, looked at her feet, the one so 
firmly fixed on the ground and the other only reaching it with the 
tip of his toe. The roses on her cheeks grew redder and hotter. 

"Efflam, but — but — is there — is there something that you can 
see? Something that I know nothing about?" 

While he had been speaking, Eifiam had lifted his head and 
thrown back his hair from his forehead. When his face and eyes 
were free again, the girl could no longer see the boyish shyness 
in him, but she saw that he was holding something as he stood 
there. 

"But, Efflam, what are you holding?" she burst out, surprised. 

He held out the spoon and fork and for a moment looked so 
surprised himself that it almost seemed as if he had forgotten it. 
Then he said as simply as had been his thought: 

"Lucie shall have my spoon and fork. I am moving from the 
«.Garrecs'." 

"Where are you moving to?" 

"My father will find a place for me." 

"I seel" She did not know whether the word 'father' meant 
her Uncle Guillaume or 

She prayed silently as she walked homeward beside him. 'I 
will ask him in to dinner,' she thought. ‘To-day he shall eat his 
dinner with us.' 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 

While Marie-Pierre washed up, Yves went out and lay down 
underneath the lorry to see whether there was anything to repair. 
The Le Lays went to the bakery to fetch the usual Sunday cakes. 
They were already back when Blanche K6rla<5rec entered her 
parents* house. As soon as the old mother had finished clattering 
S^th the coftee-mill, the carpenter's wife began to speak of that 
which lay so strongly on her mind. 

"There are rumours about," she said. "The Flochs at hbme 
there in our house had a visit from somebody who has heard a 
thing or two. Stiange things about miracles with a spoon tliat was 
blessed. Any who came was given a moutliful and were immedi- 
ately happy and satisfied." 

"Ha, ha, dear Sister in-law," laughed Marcel. "Marie-Louise 
ami I liave just been to the liakery. Yes, a miracle has taken 
place. It was more iniiaculous than anything that ever happened 
with St. Corentin's fish." 

"What was that about?" asked Kliane. "Do tell me, Uncle 
Marcel! " 

"Don't you know the stoiy about ('orentin's fish? It was such 
a strange fish that the old man was able to go out to the spring 
where he kept it and cut of! a piece for his dinner each day and 
then let it go loose again until he next wished for a piece of fish. 
Gradlon the Great was himself given a piece of this miraculous 
fish, and it was for that reason that Corentin was made a bishop. 
Bribes are necessary, child, ar ’ people are always credulous. Havt^ 
you heard any more lumours, Blanche?" 

"Yes, I have heard several," she answered as she stood at the 
door and looked in at the inmates, witliout allowing herself to be 
affected by the gay irony of the fisherman. 'They said that 
Efflam Kelou was moving from the Garrccs'. I asked you, Maman, 
on the way from church and you said that you knew nothing. 
Have you given him notice. Papa, without letting us know any- 
thing about it — ^us for whom he works?" 

"Blanche, it is the first time I have heard anything about it 
myself," said Guillaume evasively. 

"Good! Jacques Goeffry also said that he had heard from 
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Madame Drezen that Efflam was going to live with carpenter 
Pierre now that Lucie and the child are coming home. They 
have room for him there and then he would naturally work for 
Pierre instead of Gerard," 

"Blanche, it is the first time I have heard anything of that 
either," said Guillaume again. 

Marcel Le Lay joined in: "If Madame Drezen has frightened 
you with talk of that sort she must have a definite reason for it. 
Has she not a couple of rooms for which she wants to fin 
suitable tenant?" ' 

"That’s nothing to do with me," said Blanche, drawing her 
marten cape more tightly round her neck and lowering her coif as 
she passed through the door, stretching herself and keeping her 
neck stiff as soon as she was outside. 

"What a hurry she was in," said Rose. "I think I know what 
she's feeling. She is afraid that Lucie will take the rooms. She and 
Gerard are not so fond of their family that they want to have a 
poverty-stricken sister living so close to them. They are also 
afraid of being disturbed by the children. The walls of the house 
are so thin that everything can be heard from landing to landing. 
Madame Drezen does not want to have any more children there 
either. She wants someone quiet — ^someone like •our careful 
Prince." 

"Efflam has said that ho will move," said Guillaume, and there 
was a sudden silence. Finally Mane-Pierre broke out: 

"But, Papa, you said 'No' when Blanche asked." 

The old man looked confused. "Well, well, I've heard no 
^rumours. Nothing about carpenter Pierre. Nothing of that sort. 
And where should he move to^ He belongs to us." 

The next moment the big Blanche filled the doorway again. 
She looked both pioud and spiteful' "I met Efflam at the comer 
of the street. He was with Marie-Jeanne going to Aunt Marie's, 
I did not even have to ask him. He told me himself that he was 
going to move. You have lied to me. Papa " 

"Blanche, you aie wrong. Efflam's heart spoke, but he has 
nowhere to move to. I hope that he will be content to remain 
here, for he needs U;> and we need him." 

"Yes," said Marie-Suzettc over the coffee-pot. "We two old 
people have accustomed ourselves to Efflam. It would not be easy 
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for us to sleep in the same room as small children. If Madame 
Drezen does not want too much for that flat above you, then Lucie 
and the child 

She got no further. Her daughter interrupted her self- 
confidently : 

"It is too late. I am arranging for Efflam Kelou to have it. 
Gerard needs to have his assistant living near." 

Maric-Suzettc sighed. "What can we old people say when 
Is^mclie has arranged it as she wants to have it? It is perhaps as 
it should be that Lucie and her children should stay here with us, 
but I shall mis-, Efflam. He has been so quiet and silent in*our 
room, and he has brought good fortune to the house." 

Marie- Jeanne went to be with hex relations to await the arrival 
of her cousins and to help Efflam to move. He stood there quietly 
as always while they ariangcd and 'packed' for him. There were 
very few things to be put into the big vegetable-basket which they 
had placed on a chair in the kitchen, but Manc-Jeanne packed 
with all tile more caie bee ause the things were so few. First of all 
she folded up the red Sunday suit and the blue scarf she had 
knitted herself. Thcie were two pairs of extra felt socks which 
she had seen yesterday liangmg on the washing-linc and which 
Marie-Picrre had mended The giil stifled a sigh as she laid the 
socks pair against pair and felt the darns. They w^ere coarse and 
knobbly. She herself would have done them much more evenly, 
but her mother always became bad tempered if she, Mane- Jeanne, 
came home with anything belonging to Efflam and began to busy 
herself with it. He needed soi. one to look after his clothes as he 
himself was entirely indifferent to his own personal appearance. 
She wondered if in future he would give away all his earnings 
and leave himself dependent on what others gave him. At this 
moment she stiffened, and her fingers trembled with emotion and 
indignation, but she still did her best to lay the next garment 
carefully together. It was the pair of purple pyjamas with a silk 
cord that he had brought with him when he came from bakei 
Jegou's house. 'Amelic chose these,' thought Marie- Jeanne, grim 
and bitter of face. 'Perhaps she even ^^A'ed them herself. Oh, 
Efflam, dearest . . .' 

The humpbacked girl became gentler again and went on pack- 
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ing with small wrinkles of thought puckering her long, straight 
eyebrows. This deep, royal purple was not an unusual colour 
here. She herself had had an apron of it at one time. It went 
very well with Efflam's pale, golden-brown skin and dark hair. 

*No,' she thought hastily, T never want to see him dressed in 
this. Never!' She hid the strongly-coloured garment farthest down 
in the bottom of the basket. She was so absorbed by what she was 
doing that Bernadette vainly tried to draw her attention to a collec- 
tion of bottles and tubes. 

^'Marie-Jcanne, this is Efflam's too. It was in there in the 
side‘ cupboard." 

Eliane also began with childish meddlesomeness to biing one 
thing after another from the bedroom. With the big South Sea 
shell from the mantelpiece in her arms she cried shrilly: 

"But this. Grandma, this, Marie-Jeanne 1 Isn't tliis also Prince 
Efflam's?" 

"Child," .said Maric-Suzette, "if he wishes to have it he is very 
welcome, but it has been m the house for a very, vciy long time. 
My father brought it when he was in the Merchant Navy." 

Eliane was back in the bedroom before her grandmother had 
finished speaking, letting the heavy shell fall on to the bed. "I 
shall ask Prince Efflam if he would like it," she saitl. The next 
moment the whole thing was foi gotten as her eyes fell on the 
crucifix over the bed. Quickly she clambered up and took hold 
of it and ran with it out into the kitchen. 

"What about this. Grandma? Isn't this Prince Efflam's? He 
ought to have this with him." Eagerly as before and yet carefully 
^and respectfully she made a little bed among the clothes on the 
top of the basket and laid the little cross in it. The thought- 
wrinkles round Marie- Jeanne's eycbiows appeared again. She 
looked seriously at the broken metal crucifix which all these 
months had been stuck behind the coloured print over Efflam's 
bed. The old housewife sighed : 

"Child, you worry me. I am tired out. What was that you 
said? Oh, that crucifix there! It has been badly treated, but it 
may be that Efflam would like it. I have noticed that he has 
often lain there looking at it. And perhaps Lucic will be bringing 
something with her that she would like to put over her bed her- 
self. Let Prince Efflam have it, little Eliane." 
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Voices and steps were heard in the street. Guillaume appeared^ 
dragging his wheelbarrow loaded up with cardboard boxes and 
drawers. Marcel Lay was carrying a basket chest on his 
shoulder and a drum of olive oil in one hand. Maric-Louise in 
her Saturday-afternoon clothes was leading Odile by the hand, and 
the rather larger Birgittc Kerouant by the other. Marie-Pierre 
stump)ed along rather heavily, but she also was dressed in her 
Saturday finery and had the large, black bcar-skm cape round her 
Sfepoulders. Blanche, being the third one in the national dress of 
the "^district, was still finer and had a still more expensive fur, and 
still broader and stifter bands fluttering from the rosette behind 
her ear. She was dragging a child's push-chair. In the middle of 
this dirong walked Lucic in simple town clothes. They had kissed 
and hugged and blended their tears at the bus stop and were 
now almost in a festive mood. Her tight, short skirt was 
dusty and tumbled aftei the long train journey in the third-class 
and after the crowded Quimpcr bus. Her satin blouse was more 
gicy than white, her jacket had burst a scam under one of the 
arms. Her felt hat had bt‘en pushed to one side by all the kissing 
and the hugging, and her stiffly-permed, semi-long hair stuck out 
like a oush in all directions. She looked like a very oi dinary, 
insignificant duckling amongst a flock of swans. Not even the 
mouining-veil which fluttered from her new hat, and which she 
carefully arranged at every tenth step, improved her appearance. 

Next moment Lucie was in her mother's arms, in Rose's, in 
Maric-Jeanne's, giving them first one and then the other cheek to 
kiss. The seven-year-old Birgittc took the kisses lightly and care- 
lessly, and the next moment v > out in tlie street making friends • 
with the children of the quarter. 

But the little one in the push chair? Those who had stayed at 
home stared m the same way as those v lio had met Lucie at the 
bus stop, and no one felt inclined to bend down and give the 
welcoming kiss. A thrcc-year-old child who could not yet walk, a 
strange, deformed little creature, leminding one of a sea-cat — a 
big, honible head and under that almost nothing. Guillaume 
swallowed and swallowed. 

"This is our Loulou." he said. "This is our Loulou — ^Lucie 
wrote and said that he was not quite like other children." 

"Yes, but " began Maric-Suzette, after which her body 
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expanded in a sigh great enough to lift the ceiling. She was then 
ready to overcome her antipathy and take the child in the chair up 
into her arms. But before she had time to do so its own mother 
took it up, and then they all saw with emotion and distaste that 
the boy was dressed up in the most expensive clothes. He was in 
a blue and white sailor-suit with shining buttons and embroidered 
anchors on the sailor collar. His stick-like legs, which hung 
flabbily down, ended in a pair of white boots of the softest skin. 
It gave them the same sort of feeling as seeing an ape dressed^^lijf' 
in human clothes. Lucie held the little shapeless body tightly in 
her arms, defiant and protective, and said with nervous gaiety : 

''Yes, this is my Loulou, my Loulou. Look, Loulou, here we 
are. We have arrived at last." She kissed and caressed the child 
more violently and nervously than ever. The onlookers felt as 
guilty as they felt unpleasantly affected. Finally Guillaume 
cleared his throat: 

"Lucie, my daughter, here is Monsieur Efllam Kelou, Prince 
Efflam as we call him." 

Lucie looked round precipitately and suspiciously. In the same 
way as she had lost her national dress down there in the hot Midi, 
so she had lost her Breton slowness and her outer calm, and she 
had grown quick in her movements like those who were bom 
under the southern sun. 

"Prince — ha! What grand guests you have here! Yes, Rose, we 
met your Corentin. He was in Toulon for a few days It was the 
week before Paul's operation. He told us that you had a stranger 
living here, a swell he said. But that it was a prince — ha, ha! 
Shall we hide you away. Loulou?" She placed the child in its low 
chair and threw as if in a joke the light- blue blanket with the 
rabbits in the comer over him. Guillaume look Efflam solemnly 
by the shoulder and said : 

"Monsieur Efflam, meet my daughter, Madame K6rouant." 

Efflam bowed and, before anyone realised what he was doing, 
he had bent down and was sitting on his haunches beside the push- 
chair. Carefully he took the blanket from tlie little boy's face and 
tucked it in neatly under the arms of the little one. Then he looked 
up at the mother : 

"Madame K^rouant, may I speak to Loulou and welcome him? 
That is to say, if he allows me to do so, Madame?" 
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They all stood there astounded, and Lucie nodded, dumb and 
confused. In the background stood Marie-Jeanne, keeping watch 
over Efflam's basket, her eyes shining as they seldom shone. 
Efflam took the large, awkward head between his hands and kissed 
first the one and then the other of the crooked, baggy cheeks. 
Loulou turned his head as if he did not know what was happening 
and with a satisfied animal grunt made it known that he in his 
turn wished to kiss a check. The light that now lit up his eyes 
' more human — or so it seemed to those who were looking on. 
Guillaume, laying his hand on his daughter's shoulder, said to her 
confidentially in an aside: • 

"Prince Efflam is in touch with the higher powers, Lucie. If he 
can help the child, let him do so ! Hush, hush ! * ' 

From pure reverence and worship, Guillaume walked on tip- 
toe, and his manner infected Lucie, who knew nothing of Efflam 
and was unprepared. She met the gaze of the stranger from where 
he knelt down on the floor and now for the first time noticed his 
expression. The child was playing roughly with one of his hands: 
twisting tlie fingers and lifting them to his mouth and biting them. 
Patiently and with perfect contentment he let the child go on play- 
ing while he looked up to her and said : 

"Madame Kerouant, I should be grateful if T might be allowed 
to come here and see Loulou now and again and take him out." 

"Of course, of course," said the mother, still confused. "If the 
Prince wishes it, we have nothing against it, of course, on the 
contrary— but you say come and visit— T thought that you lived 
here. Maman, does not Prince Efflam live here any longer?" 

"He ib moving t(3 day," answered the old lady. 

"To-daj’! Why just to-day?" The thin Lucie in her little tight 
dress turned round in short, violent jerks, and her hair stood out 
round her head like a burnt-out, lifeless bush. Although her skirt 
was narrow her waist seemed to have become too small for it, and 
her blouse continually separated itself from the skirt. Her small, 
nervous hands tucked in the blouse again and again, but it worked 
itself out again immediately. "Is it becau.se I have come that 
Prince Efflam is moving?" she asked anxiously. 

No one answered. They carried things about, moved furniture 
and household goods. Three more places were added at the table. 
Large, half-broken cardboard boxes tied up with rope, and old, 
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shabby packing-baskets stood about the room. Children's clothes 
lay thrown about, and her new,* expensive mouming-hat was con- 
stantly in danger of being knocked. She had to move it several 
times. She was travel-stained and weary and becoming more and 
more depressed — ^yes, even bitter. Her face, with its liverish spots 
and early wrinkles, became distorted. She had the same large 
almond-shaped eyes as her sisters, blue like her mother’s. Then 
she saw Efflam, who went out with Loulou on his arm, and the 
bitter grimace turned into something like a smile. 

Marie- Jeanne took up the basket with Efflam *s belongings ^d 
went out to him. He stood there quite still with the child in his 
arms, and the girl took one of the small white boots and tenderly 
pressed the foot. She wanted this gesture to be playful, but she 
was worked up and at the same time full of sorrow and pity. She 
burst into tears. 

To see these bustling, anxious people and this little troll, this 
ugly little troll — ^who perhaps was like herself—come and take 
Efflam’s place I 

Efflam stood looking out along the road as if he had seen neither 
the girl’s face nor her tears. Nevertheless he said softly and 
seriously : 

''Don’t cry, Marie-Jeanne ! 1 have not been tol<^ to work 
miracles with illness and deformities. Perhaps my father will make 
an exception. Through this child his name will be glorified. ” 

Marie-Jeanne was silent, amazed, understanding nothing except 
that this man with the calm and lovely voice, who ('ould always 
smooth out the troubles of her soul, had said something that was 
full of promise. He turned and went towards Lucie, who had come 
out on the plank, and he gave the child to her. Then he had Marie- 
Jeanne were walking up the street. She forgot all else in her happi- 
ness at walking for this short time at his side. Then she remembered 
that she would no longer be able to sit at home at their door and 
catch a glimpse of him as he came and went. It would therefore 
be more difficult to imagine how things were going for him, for 
she would perhaps never be able to see the room in which he was 
going to live. Blanche would no doubt keep a watch on her and 
tell tales to her mother if she made any attempt to see him. 
Suddenly he asked: 

"Marie-Jeanne, do you think that I can?" 
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‘‘Can what?" 

"Can cure Loulou?" 

"But, Efflam " she looked up astounded in his face. "Do 

you mean Was that* what you were talking about?" 

"Another spoke through me. He commanded me to give this 
sign." 

"Have you heard a voice?" she asked in a calm, matter-of-fact 
voice. 

•lyHe shook his head. 

* No, I myself am the voice." 

"Are you?" Now she was at a loss again. • 

"I am the voice, but someone else forms the words. Do you 
think that 1 can do this thing?" 

"I think that you can do anything you really want to do," said 
she, encouraging him. Hut she quickly corrected herself: "All 
that Our J.ord wishes you to do." 

He looked thoughtful and did not answer. They had arrived 
and went up the short, insecure stones which had been piled on top 
of each other at the entrance to make the steps to the house, with- 
out any attempt at fitting them into each other. In the hall under 
the stairs to the fiat above WTie a large number of sabots, and 
.Marie- Jeanne and Efflam added theirs to the others. Then they 
knocked at the KerlaereCh' door. 

Blanche w^as already at home. She had taken the short cut and 
had therefore got there tirst. "All is ready up there," she said. 
"Madame Drezen was in there this afternoon with blankets and 
pillows, and I have made up the bod with sheets. Shall we have 
a drink to welcome Eillam? Wliat do you say, Maric-Jeanne?" 

"I would rather not drink anything now," answered the girl 
bashfully. They had already drunk wine with Lucic and her 
child— and it seemed as if Blanche herself had had several glasses 
since she got home. I'hc bottle was out un the table, and a few 
red drops were on her cousin’s lips. 'Wine docs not suit Efilam 
except at meals,' thought Maric-Jeanne, and her bashfulness 
became stubbornness. She said, for a second time, now short and 
unfriendly : 

"No, I will not drink now. I have not eaten, and Efflam does 
not like our wine." 

"No, I remember now that he does not. He ought to have 
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arranged to be saved in the part of Brittany where they have cider. 
Or in Bordeaux — ^that would have been better still, for there they 
have the wines grand people drink," said Blanche and dried her 
mouth. She moved about without looking at the two who stood 
there, both a little lost. Marie-Jeanne's hardness gave way when 
she sensed the agitation burning in the big, fair woman. She 
prayed silently for her cousin as well as for her friend, who had 
asked her such a strange question on their way here. He stood 
there now with half-closed, heavy eyelids, nodding now and agaiJW 
— ^like a horse when it stands sleeping. But he was awake. He was 
awake, she felt that. She knew that. He had his own strange 
inner life and moved along ways where she could not follow him. 
"Holy Mother of God, take care of him when I am no longer able 
to look after him," she prayed. At that moment Blanche said: 

"Yes, everything is in order up there in Efilam’s room, but go up 
and have a look at it, Marie-Jeanne, in case there is something that 
I have forgotten. Here's the key. Take it and show Efflam where 
everything is, and sec if you think there's enough on the bed." 

Marie-Jeanne dragged her tired leg after her up the stairs. It 
was unaccommodating, very unaccommodating. And the long, 
thick key was heavy in her hand, but heavier than the key was her 
heart — ^like a lump of lead, Efflam walked in front 0 f her with 
the basket. 

"Go up and see about this and that, do this and that," Blanche 
had said and had thrown herself down yawning beside her sewing- 
machine. She had obviously calmed herself. But Marie-Jeanne 
took the key and became once more hard and bitter. ‘Far from 
Blanche keeping a jealous and watchful eye over Efflam and me, 
she asks me to go up to his room,' thought the girl. 'She docs not 
reckon with me. Tn her eyes, perhaps in everybody's — perhaps 
also in Efflam's — I’m not a woman to be reckoned with. Vm 
only 0 St. Teresa, St. Teresa ! ' 

Oh, how her leg dragged ! Now Efflam had reached the landing 
and was waiting for her. He turned towards her as she came 
panting up after him Did he know what was in her heart, in 
hunchbacked, lame, ugly Marie-Jeanne's heart? 

He stood there and looked dowm at her, and then he smiled. 
Marie-Jeanne's sorrows disappeared like the lightest mist. The 
hand holding the key flew up towards him, so light had the heavy 
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piece of iron suddenly become. And her leg — she had legs no 
longer, only wings, wings. 

“Efflam, Tm coming," she cried, her eyes shining, and her 
cheeks burning. He smiled once more. The next moment, when 
she stood by his side and with eager, shaking fingers tried to un- 
lock the door, she suddenly thought: ‘Blanche does not reckon 
with him either. In her eyes — ^perhaps in everyone's — we are 
both outside those things that are usually reckoned with." 

•i^he was so wounded in her soul that she did not care how she 
stepped. She stumbled over the threshold and fell forward into 
the room and hardly knew what had happened before she found 
herself in Efllam's arms. Her surprise pushed all else aside. He 
was blowing on her forehead! Blowing delicately and carefully. 

"Why are voii doing tiiat. Efflam?" 

"So that you may not get a headache. So that there shall not 
be a bump." 

His hot, tickling breath went through her bones and marrow 
and made her feel so weak that she would have sunk down and 
fallen altogether like a little bundle at liis feet, if he had not 
through the inscrutability of liis gaze pushed her back into her 
own great, bitter loneliness. She piessetl her face against him so 
that he could not Idow any more on her forehead and the roots of 
her hair. 

While he stood defending himself against her high coif he 
looked round the room, ^t was squaie with a very high ceiling. 
The walls were whitewashed and the ceiling-boards and beams 
were dark brown. An open fireplace, a chair, and down on the 
floor itself a simple toilet set. Against one wall stood a fully 
made-up bed. There was a high, narrow window with a view 
across the smallholdings away down to the wide sea-meadows and 
the south bay. 

He wondered and asked himself what meaning lay in this— that 
he was to live in this room with all this paraphernalia, in this 
house open to the four quarteis, resembling a lighthouse. Was it 
so that he should learn to look outwards and thus find the path he 
was to follow? His thoughts were far away, his eyes resting on the 
sea and the horizon. At the same time he said with sympathy : 

'Does it still hurt, Marie-Jeanne?" 

The girl looked up so as to look into his eyes again, but found 
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that he was standing with his face tamed towards the window. 
She followed his gaze but could see nothing, except the rickety 
laundry-tables, the tubs with their dirty grey contents, the refuse 
spreading untidily. The wind blew across the cabbage and 
potato plants. While she looked at all this, he said simply : 

"Be strong, Marie- Jeanne ! " and then he added: "I need your 
help. I do not know in which way it will happen, but I know 
that I can cuie Loulou." 

She drew herself carefully, and a little frightened, away fipat 
him. With as steady a voice as possible she said : 

VEfiBam, I will pray to St. Teresa and to Our Lady for you." 

Then he looked into her eyes and corrected her dehnitely : 

'.‘No, for Loulou, Maric-Jeanne. Do not pray for me, but for 
Loulou!" 

She moved one more step aw'ay from him, drawing a deep 
breath. Yes, it was the child who was there between them, the 
little sea-cat, the little deformed one with the big head. Now she 
knew. Nothing that was strong and healthy, nothing that was 
young and lovely, could stand between the man she loved and 
herself; it was the deformity and the ugliness, the sorrow and 
misery of the woild. 

Oh, yes, that was it! It was this which weighed dowwhis mind, 
sorrowful unto death. It was this that burnt so strongly in his 
veiled, sometimes almost lifeless, eyes. Suffering, the suffering of 
others, had parted them, would alwaysr kct‘p them apart. They 
could not meet except in mutual prayer. I'lien she would pray 
for Loulou. Yes, she would pray urgently, wildly, night and 
day. There was a glow deep within her, but outw'ardly she was 
melancholy and calm. She said: 

"Shall we unpack your basket, Eftlam, and see what other 
things you need in your two rooms? Just imagine — ^two rooms!" 
She was obliged to smile. "Tw^o rooms to yourself, Efflam! Now 
you are really living like a prince. And there is a bed in each 
room. When the storms are raging from the soutli, you can move 
into your north room. Arc you not glad that you are here?" 

Marie-Jeanne hopped round and looked about her. The room 
facing the road, with the view northward to Saint-Fiacre was just 
like the other one in size and appearance. The only difference was 
that the bed was low and flat without any bedc^g. When Marie- 
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with the crucifix, which Eliane had laid at the top of the basket, 
in his hand. He looked at it and at the wall. This time the gill 
could follow him in his reactions. She pointed : 

"Look, there is a little nail, there over the bed. I will put a 
piece of string in it and you can hang it up. One moment, Efflam." 

She had already fished up the ball of thread from her skirt 
pocket. She took an end of the thread, doubled it, pushed it 
tly'ough the hole at the top of the crucifix. A little shyly, she 
handed it back to Efflam, and he climbed up on to the edge of the 
bed and hooked the thread to the nail. As soon as he was bick 
on to the floor, they both silently made the sign of the cross, she 
shyly and hastily, he solemnly and with large gestures. 

He remained standing in front of the crucifix, and Marie- Jeanne 
moved about more and more at a loss. She herself found it 
difficult to do as he was doing, but it was still more difficult for 
her to disturb him. Blanche might, in spite of cveiydhing, become 
suspicious if they stayed up here too long. She had been told to 
sec if he had all he needed on his bed, but now, here, it was 
impossible for her to busy herself with that matter. 

She staited, terrified, when Efflam threw himself violently on 
his knees in front of the crucifix with his arms stretched out. His 
face had the yellow paleness that she remembered when he first 
came, and he seemed neitlier to hear nor to see anything except 
the little silver cross on the whitewashed wall. II is eyes moved 
from right to left — it was as if the arms of the crucified one had 
suddenly elongated themselves so that he was obliged to turn his 
eyes from side to side so as to loo» from one of the pierced hands 
to the other. 

Maric-Jeanne once again made the sign of the cross shyly and 
hastily, and went out of the room. She sta^igered down the stairs 
and passed the K^rla^rccs' door, stepped mechanically into her 
sabots and started homeward. Her heart was beating so hard that 
it hurt her, but she did not know whether she was despairing or 
exalted. 'Now he is seeking strength to cure Loulou/ she thought. 
'Everything in him is concentrated on the deformed little one. I 
shall, I will, pray for Loulou. I am praylnt; for Loulou. Holy 
Mother of God, good St. Anne, St. Teresa, pray for Loulou. I am 
praying, I am praying . . 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 

Marie- Jeanne prayed for her little cousin who was so ill. She 
prayed in defiance and despair, for although she suffered and 
repented she was not able to drive the jealousy out of her heart. 
Then she prayed still more persistently, turning to the blessed 
saints whose prayers are always unselfish. Through them her 
prayers, purified, would reach the throne of God. ‘'St. Teij^a, 
pray for Loulou, oh, pray for Loulou that he may be healed. 
Holy Joseph! Be a father to the fatherless. Pray for him. Pray 
for Loulou." 

Effiam was like the drenched earth beneath his windows ; 
softened, without resistance, receptive to anything that heaven or 
sea might send, violent storm or drizzling rain or mist. He lay in 
the darkness and listened to the noises in his new home. Here 
also the wind dragged at the shutters and piped in the chimneys 
and the cracks. Here also he heard people cough and clear their 
throats. Mo.st clearly of all he heard the Goeffrys wlio lived 
above him. He heard their breathing, their long conversations at 
night, their padding, shoeless footsteps, their toilet arrangements. 

The beams from the lighthouse shone strong .and clear straight 
into his room, which faced the road. From the window in the 
other room he could follow^ the renirrent beams as they touched 
the carpenter's workshop and lighted up the country round as 
clearly as a flash of lightning. A reflection of the^e beams pene- 
trated the darkness in the room itself, and in their weak light he 
could discern the crucifix, its arms lengthening out in the fugitive 
wings of light that fluttered ghost-like about the room. He threw 
out his own arms and straightened his legs. They were half 
benumbed from the weight of the thick, damp-absorbing duvet he 
had been given. Were his legs becoming thin, powerless sticks? 
Were they becoming like Loulou's legs? And his head? Tired 
and heavy, it fell to one side. It SAvellcd, it grew large and strange. 
Cold sweat was pressed out of his lx)dy, where he lay buried in the 
heavy, damp, strange-smelling l>ed-clothes. It was the smell of a 
new family — ^the Drezens. 

His legs were powerless, dead. His head sw^elled and felt blowm 
out. 



‘Now it is happening/ he said to himself; shivering from 
expectation and fear, and wildly triumphant, he clasped his hands 
and ground his teeth under his drawn-up lips. ‘It*s happening, I 
am taking it upon myself, I am saving/ he thought. Exhausted 
by the tension in his soul, he fell into a deep sleep and woke in 
the grey dawn. His temples were pounding, and he had a splitting 
headache. Again he drew up his lips like an animal and ground 
his teeth — ^then he hid himself hastily and entirely under the bed- 
clothes. The same disagreeable morning noises came from the 
Goeffry*s above him as he knew so well from the Garrecs. The 
fisherman's wife was sweeping her kitchen, and the broom 
scratched and clawed at the boards. She went on a long time just 
over his bed and a very fine dust seeped through the chinks of the 
floor on to his duvet. When this was over, another sound reached 
Efllain's ears; the coffee-mill from the Kerladrccs below him. He 
tossed the bed-clothes aside and got up. 

Efflarn looked at the view while he dressed. It was wet, and 
the green trees dripped, their leaves hanging down. The sea itself 
could not be seen, only a greyish-yellow mist where the shore- 
meadows ended. But the w’ind was already beginning to tcai tlie 
fog into ribbons. 

He saw one of the foreigners from his landing, a tall, bent 
narrow-shouldered man, with his fair, greying hair and pale, 
hanging cheeks. He had been fetching w\atcr and splashed it as 
he walked, finally disappearing into the house. Efllam met him 
immediately afterwards on the stairs. A pair of light-ldue, screwed- 
up, almost near-sighted eyes stared in an inquisitive but friendly 
manner at the big-nosed carpcntc’^'s apprentict*. 

'‘Good-morning, Monsieur. It's blowing to-day, and raining 
too," he said in broken French. 

"Yes, Monsieur. It is blowing again," agreed Efflarn seriously, 
and they each went their way, 

Blanche put out the coffee-bowls for flfflam and her husband, 
and, taking up the saucepan, filled them with the steaming hot 
milk. She herself remained where she was, picking her teeth and 
looking out of the window while she talked to the two at the table. 

"Yvonne Stephan is first with her washing again," she said. 
"She hasn't even got chairs in her house, so that she and the 
children can't sit down to cat — ^they stand round the table, I've 
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seen them. And the number of dresses she gets for Marie-Chantal 
— ^four, five, six — ^why, I can't even count them. And then that 
confirmation suit she got hold of for Jean. He is to be photo- 
graphed too. She has boasted about that. She's going to crochet 
more gloves so as to make a little money. Now she's complaining 
that her pension and children's allowances are too small. But the 
way she embroiders and sews for these children!" 

"Blanche — er — er — Glisten, Blanclie — ^why don't you let others 
live their lives as they please? After all, she likes to see her children 
well dressed. You are anxious that Liicienne should be dressed as 
well as we " 

"How can you compare us with them?" his wife interrupted 
him. "I ought to be able to afford clothes for Lucienne, I who 
am a tax-payer." 

"Has Madame Stephan no chairs at all in her house?" asked 
Effiam. 

"You had better ask her, Monsieur," retorted Blanche shortly. 
"Off you go to your work, both of you," she went on, "and see 
that you get something done." 

The carpenter was not quite ready, and the door to the work- 
shop was still locked. lifflam waited outside and looked sym- 
pathetically at tlie little shy, work-worn widow at tlm laundry- 
table. 'She has no chairs,' he thought, 'not even a chair to sit 
down on when she is hungry and tired.' 

Then the carpenter came, and he and Efflani weie soon at work. 

During the morning, wmen the marliines were silent and the two 
men had paused to have a little rest, the assistant broke the silence 
in the workshop : 

"Monsieur Kerlaerec, would you allow me to use your work- 
shop and your machines in the evenings and on Saturday after- 
noons? And might I buy a little wood fiom you?" 

"Why, I have nothing against that; but 1 should like to ask — 
although I don't w^ant to intrude— what you are going to make, 
Kclou?" 

"Chairs." 

"Chairs! Chairs? Oh, I see, chairs. Yes, yes, why not . . . 
Yes, Kelou. 1 don't think theie is dn 3 ^hing against that. Blanche 
cannot very well " 

"Thank you. Monsieur." 
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At dinner Blanche continued to talk : 

"We were paid for our first batch of thread gloves to-day," she 
began. "Poor Lucie hasn’t much skill left in her fingers. She 
has begun to crochet, but she’ll not be able to do more than three 
pairs of gloves a week. Marie- Jeanne does a pair and a half a 
day. No, Lucie has become useless and lazy down in the South. 
I’ve heard that the women down there don’t even trouble to patch 
their own or their husbands* clothes, but walk about in rags." 

"Well, you up here patch enough both for them and for us. You 
patch the knees whether they’re ragged or tom," said Gerard 
good-naturedly. "I suppose you have noticed, Kelou, that .we 
never content ourselves with one patch on one knee or on one 
elbow. If one of them is torn the other has to have its patch also." 

"How odd your clothes would look if the patches did not 
match!** said his wife. 

"The Kervily ladies are very good at mending clothes," said 
Efflam, but Blanche did not notice his polite remark. She was 
sipping her glass of wine and looking suspiciously at her husband. 
The lattei blink(*d nervously. 

"You have mixed water in this wine," she said. 

"No, Blanche, no- -you're imagining it," ho cried. She looked 
more and more upset. 

"There is water in it. Water mixed straight into the bottle! If 
it's not you, it’s Madame Drezen. She slian’t get away with this. 
Why, I can go straight home to Mainan and get wine there at cost 
price. I only buy it from the Diczcns at the highest retail price so 
as to keep her sweet. But now she shall have a piece of my mind." 

"No, Blanche, Blanche, dcare*-^ wife!" the carpenter burst out 
in terror. "It's I, it’s I. You mustn't say anything to Madame 
Drezen. It’s my fault. 1 thought, I imagined — that it would be 
better for yon." 

His wife got up, stood for a moment witii the half-empty bottle 
of wine in her hand, looked at it, looked at her husband. Sud- 
denly her anger blazed up, and she took the bottle and turned it 
upside down over his head. But before the last drop of dark red 
liquid had run down over his hair and checks, she had let her arms 
fall to her sides apathetically, had put the bottle in the comer of 
the room and sat down weeping. 

"Maman shall hear of this," she sobbed. "You grudge me a 

G 
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glass of wine. I who work and earn more than mo^t. Am I not 
right, Efflam?" 

"Your husband loves you, but he doesn't know how best to 
help you," answered Efflam. 

"I don't need any help. I only want to be treated like a grown- 
up person and drink wine at meal-times like everybody else," said 
the wife. "Get along to your work, both of you ! But before you 
go, Efflam, please fetch me a few pails of water. And mind you 
don't spill it on the steps like that tall foreigner does. He slopped 
it all over my newly-washed steps this morning, and then the 
other one came, that clumsy, fat fellow, and tramped upstairs 
with his muddy boots straight from the fields. They wear the 
same shoes indoors and out." 

"What was he doing in the field, that Monsieur Ludwig?" asked 
G6rard, who was peacefully washing the dislies while Efflam 
fetched the water and the goods from the shop. 

"He was in the middle of the onion-field out there with his 
sketching things, painting the Helias's house. I have no doubt 
that the girls came into the picture too. They were standing in the 
porch with their crochet. Those foreigners like to paint us in our 
national dress." 

Blanche had got over her bad temper and was preeflning herself 
coquettishly and arranging her head-dress. "I’ll take my work 
wito me and go out tor a bit," she said. "Fll go over to the 
H(51ias's." 

When they were back in the wwkshop, Gurard KerlatTec, after 
some hesitation and shyness, turned to his apprentice, clearing his 
throat : 

"Efflam Kelou, you said a ^hort while ago that 1 loved my wife, 
but I did not understand how to help her. That is true enough. 
But what can I do to help her?" 

"Madame Kcrlaerec is bored and full of longing," answered 
Efflam, without lifting his eyes from his work. 

"Yes, but " Gerard looked at his assistant with surprise. 

"Yes, but," he began again, "she is much better off, much more 
secure than the fishermen’s wives. She has no anxiety when there 
is a storm, she never has to lie longing for her husband. And— 
well — well, I do not think she is altogether dissatisfied with me." 

"That's true, K6rlaerec, she's much better off and more secure 
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than most. It*s just for that reason that she's vaguely dissatisfied 
and longs for something she does not know what, just for some- 
thing beyond her horizon." 

The other man passed his hand through his red, curly hair. He 
was surprised and thoughtful. 

*'For sometiiing she does not know what — something beyond her 
horizon. Something vague-^ — You're right, Prince. I think 
you're right. But what can I do? I cannot very easily turn 
myself into a fisherman or a sailor." 

"Give her something to occupy her." 

"What do you suggest. Prince?" 

"Let her take care of Loulou.'* 

K6rla^'rcc did not anwser. The machine whined, hissed and 
spat out pieces of wood and sawdust. The dust laid itself on his 
eyebrows and his sweaty top lip, and the vibration of the saw 
transmitted itself to his b )dy in quite a difterent w^ay now that 
his mind was upset and trembling at the thought of Efflam's 
suggestion. Never would he dare to suggest to his wife that 
she should take charge of the little idiot boy. The little, help- 
less, ugly creature. If it had been a pretty little girl, whom she 
could dress up and pet, it wcmld have been a very different matter. 

After a long time had passed, he stopped the circular saw and 
turned his dust-covered face towards his assistant. 

‘Tifflam, will you suggest to my wife that she takes charge of 
Loulou for a time?" 

"Yes, Kerla^rec." 

They were called to their meal and silently ate the bread and 
pdte put before them. Gerard nunohed nervously, and in the 
silence the click of his jaws sounded like little cracks. He w^as 
conscious of it and grew more and more nervous, but what could 
he do about it? The joints of his thin jaws had the peculiarity 
that they creaked when he ate the tough bread ot the district. His 
wife looked listless and sleepy. He wondered whether she had got 
out more wine as a revenge on him. Or perhaps she had been 
offered it over at H61ias's? 

She rose, and went silently to her chair at the window, pulled 
the little embroidered footstool towards her and supported her feet 
on it. Her husband lit a cigarette and leant back in the sofa. He 
grew calmer. After all, he had left everything to his assistant. 
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"'Blanche K^rla^rec, Madame K4rla6rec, before the sun goes 
down between La Joie and Saint-Fiacre, you will have done great 
things.'* 

Blanche's long blue eyes and half-open mouth expressed a big 
question. The man on the sofa slumped, a little frightened, but 
curious as to how his wife would take it. She looked EfHam up 
and down with an expression of faint scorn in the corners of her 
mouth. She shaded her eyes and blinked her eyelids, casting aside 
her crochet-hook and thread, and said banteringly : 

"Really! Will I be taking the veil and entering a convent? Or 
what do you suggest that an old woman like me out here at the 
end of the world should do that is wonderful?" 

"You will have taken charge of an unhappy child and given a 
tired mother a little rest." 

"What do you mean?" 

"God expects you to fetch Loulou and look after him." 

The last remark was said simply and with decision, while Efflam 
fixed his deep gaze upon her. Then he turned round and went out 
of the room. The carpenter sidled towards the door, looking round 
at his wife in a guilty way. She was so heavy and slow that she 
had only time to turn half round in her chair before she was alone. 
With puckered eyebrows she remained quite still, brooding on 
Efflam 's words. Pride and disdain fought with the desire to show 
the two men that they could not make such mad suggestions to 
her and remain unpunished. That G6rard had been party to the 
whole thing she gathered from his hang-dog looks. 

She would certainly have done something great, to be sure ! 

As if it were not a big enough thing to look after those two men 
in the workshop and make their coffee with milk, and beat the 
omelette, and keep them mended up and clean. After all, she her- 
self earned more than half of what was needed to keep the girl at 
school in Quimper. 

Something great — ha! To look after an idiot boy. Was that a 
great thing? Then it was not difficult to find great deeds in the 
world. Useless, stupid, she herself W’ould call it. 

God expects you . . . 

God 

Was there a God? She looked past the rubbish round the house 
and noticed how the wind shook the potato green and the thick 
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maize grass. There was still the coldness of spring in the air. The 
sun shone, but the light was disagreeable, and the stiff grass over 
there flashed and shone like hard sheet-metal. The potatoes were 
still singed and brown in spite of the fact that they had begun to 
flower a little. The sea was a showy violet-blue, and the line of 
the horizon was sharp. 

The happenings of the la^t few moments were entirely blotted 
out from the young woman's memory. The fair, blooming face 
seemed turned to stone, but her gaze was drawn towards the cold, 
sharp horizon. 

Suddenly she started and looked round the room as if in tcnpr. 
God expects . . . 

She got up and tied her shawl round her, found her sabots and 
clattered down tlie shaky stone steps, and from habit cursed the 
miserly landlord who would not give thorn a proper flight of steps. 
Excited and worked up, she stood at the workshop door, looking 
in. She was angry and dehant and, swayed by her own strange 
logic, wished to revenge heisclf on the two carpenters. Her 
husband took a few stops towards the door, still holding the end 
of a long board. He strained his ears to catch his wife's words 
above the sound of the plane on Efflam's bench. She shrieked: 

'T'm going to fetch Loulou — it Lucie will let me have the 
child— and then you two will only have yourselves to blame." 

The next moment only her back could be seen as she went 
towards the village. 

Marie- Jeanne knew that Loulou was with the Kerlaerecs at 
Efflam's request. 'Oh, my frien<^ how incomprehensible you are, 
how difficult to understand,' she sighed— and licgan to pray again 
hotly and eagerly. 

"Holy Joseph, foster-father and guardi,>n, carry Loulou in your 
fatherly aims. Bear him into the presence of your royal foster- son 
in heaven. Bear him to the One who had pity on so many un- 
happy ones, cured so many deformed ones . . . Oh, Efflarn, what 
is it that you really want?" 

She ended so agitated that she laid aside her w ork and hurried 
out. Her mother stopped her at the door. 

"Where arc you going?" 

"To the Kerlaerecs. I must see how Loulou is getting on. I 
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have knitted a doll for him. Look, Maman, it is soft and quite 
safe. It cannot harm him in any way.*' ^ 

"Yes, yes, my girl, take little Loulou his doll — ^but it is not 
because of that poor little creature that you are so anxious and 
want to go to the Drezens’ house." 

Marie-Jcanne met one and another in the little streets, and one 
after another they made remarks that either increased her anxiety 
and tonnented her — or made her heart beat in happy surprise. The 
gossip was all about her friend's doings and utterances. 

She passed the sejuare close to tli^^ Drezens', which was full of 
people who were cither getting off or getting on to the Quimper 
bus. But she had not gone very far before the bus hooted frenziedly 
behind her so that she was obliged to step to one side. Hardly had 
she pulled herself together and started on again before she jumped 
a second time. 

"What's the hurry, Marie- Jeanne? Are you on your way to 
see how your sweetheart is getting on?" cried a voice behind her. 

It was Marcel Le Lay, and the girl blushed hotly at his cheery 
shout. He caught her up, laughing, now rather ashamed of his 
teasing. 

"I thought I would see how Loulou was getting on, and give 
him this doll," explained Marie- Jeanne, her cheeks ^Ptill burning. 

Then with more boldness and with more sclf-assurance she 
added : 

"And I also want to sec Efilain.'* 

Le Lay appieciated her new, courageous tone ol voice. 

"That's right, Marie-Jeaime, you must not forget your 
proteg^," he said. "If he had not such a s('nsible girl as you 
to look after him, all that ridiculous prince talk would have gone 
to his head before now. Another thing: it's all very well for 
Blanche to look after that poor child — where would my Marie- 
Louise be without Odile? — it's a good thing for Blanche. I say, to 
have that little extra trouble, and Gerard thinks so too — but you 
should sec to it that your prince does not concern himself too 
much with the little idiot boy. It's not pleasant watching a big 
weakling trying to help a little one. Nor to hear the gossip that 
is going round about it all. After all, it's about our own family. 
Wherever one goes they throw it in one's face : ‘Has that miracle- 
maker healed the child yet? Has the boy learnt to walk yet?' " 
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Marie-Jeanne blushed for the second time, but now from annoy- 
ance. Then she threw back her head, and looking at him 
frankly, she said: 

‘Tell them that Loulou is much better already, and that before 
Pardon’-tim^ at Kerscaven he may even be able to walk/' 

'That scoundrel! Is that what he's about now!" 

The exclamation did not* come from Le Lay but from Jehan 
Lescantin, who had been to the harbour office and now met the 
two on the road. Le Lay laughed: 

"There you arc, Jehan. There's something new for you to 
spread abroad. Huiry up, man, it may help the miraculous cure 
if people begin to believe in it. How's the seaweed going? 
Wouldn't you like to come out on the Cormorant again? The 
ship and the equipment are all ready now, and we are going to 
begin the seine-fishing almost at once. You'll lind it more paying 
than the mackerel fishing. Why not join us again?" 

"It's too late." shouted Lescantin, alieady on his way towards 
the village. "1 can't go out on that sort of fishing any longer, I 
am to hsh for men. I'll begin with Madame Drezen here at the 

bus office. It's i good distributing point Have you any idea, 

Madame, what is going on in your house ovci there? You think 
that you have ordinary, respectable Hrclons living there — ^with 
the exception of a couple of semi-respectable tourists. You think 

they aie simple, ordinary people, all of them. But no, not so 

Yes, listen to me, good people. The bus has only just gone, you 
have plenty of time before the next one. Listen! The miracle- 
worker, the holy man over then* in the Drezens’ house, has given 
us new and great evidence of Ids supernatural powers. He has 
said to the child 'Walk!' and he walked. He is now well formed 
and sensible, he has stood on his feet and become a normal child. 
Let us praise and glorify God for all the miracles in our village. 
Let us honour him who has come to us.' 

"How well you speak, Lescantin!" someone cried. "Go on!" 

"But is it really true that the child is cured?" said another, 
and a third added : 

"Silence— let ns hear what Lescantin has to say, for he knows 
all about it. Ixt us hear all that has happened!" 

Le Lay rushed off, leaping across the g-^ass edges of the road, 
until he reached the nearest path leading to the old village. Marie- 
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Jeanne hid herself by the comer of the house to which she was 
going. She had to stand there for a few moments with her hand 
on her thumping heart. Her eyes were dry and hot. 

"God in heaven, what is happening?" she asked herself. "Is 
it my fault that these rumours have got about? Am I doing 
foolish, sinful things?" 

She held her bieath for a moment and listened and found that 
they were still talking and shouting over there at the bus station. 
"0 dear Lord" — she pressed her hands against her breast so 
that it should not burst into pieces with the great thoughts that 
suddenly filled her heart — "Lord, is it true that he has been able? 
I must know ! 1 must see ! " 

As she hastened towards her goal, she again jumped with fright 
as another bus came rattling past her. As it passed, she saw many 
faces pressed against the panes, and somebody pointed towards 
the lonely house standing by the road. Alternating between belief 
and doubt, she went on. 

The door to the carpenter's shop was pushed to one side, and 
a fire was burning brightly iaside, but there w^as no sound ol 
machines or tools. On the other hand, there was a strong smell 
of newly-roasted coffee. She made her way to the fire at the 
farther end, round which hung glue-pots and saucepans, but it 
was Marie-Suzette's old, big coffee-roaster that was taking up all 
the room on the embers. Blanche was turning it energetically. 
She looked half suffocated by heat and the strong coffee fumes, 
but she nodded in a friendly way to her visitor. 

"What a lot of coffee you are roasting," said Marie-Jeanne, 
looking at the hot, dark beans as they lay cooling on newspapers 
spread about the floor. ISlanche snorted as she opened the glow- 
ing metal cylinder and examined the contents. Then she started 
the roaster again. 

"Yes," she shouted above the noise. "Tve borrowed Maman's 
roasting machine, so Tm doing as much as I can while Tve got it. 
How are you, Marie-Jeanne?" 

"Quite well, thank you. Where is ?" She looked search- 

ingly round the empty workshop. 

"G^^a^d is at the new house in Tremeur, you know. He is 
taking measurements for windows and doors." 

-And ?" 
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"Efflam is on the beach, I think. I asked him to take Loulou 
out for a walk. I wanted a bit of peace and quiet as 1 have so 
much roasting to do." 

"Do you know to which of the beaches he's gone? ’You see, I 
have knitted a doll for Loulou, and 1 want to give it to him 
myself." 

"He went down across the fields, along the path towards St. 

Anne's shore That's the name he has given to the piece of 

beach down by the south bay." 

"I know." 

She left Blanche coughing over the strong smoke of the coffee 
machine and went out into clearer air. Madame Le Floch was 
working as energetically outside the workshop as Blanche inside. 
She was brushing her husband's coat and trousers. Now, how- 
ever, she stopped for a moment and looked at Marie-Jeanne. 

"He went down towards* the shore." 

"I know. What a lovely day it is. The washing won't take 
long to dry! 

The girl took the patJi among the kohlrabi plants towards the 
dry-stone wall that divided the plantations from the meadows 
below. As .she was about to climb over the wall, she met the two 
foreigners who lived opposite Efllam. She blushed shyly, for they 
remained on the other side of the stile, waiting for her to come 
over first, and one of them held out his hand to support her. She 
became miserably conscious of her defects as, hopping and 
gesticulating, she had to pass them. They, like Madame Le 
Florh, knew only too well whom she was seeking. 

"Prince Efflain is down there • the beacli," said the man with 
the black beard, .Mniling mischievously. His friend also, ^^ho could 
scarcely speak a word of understandable French, dared to practi.se 
one or two sentences in front of the huncl'Oacked girl. 

"Yes, Mademoiselle, we met your prince. lie was carrying the 
sick child on his arm," he explained. 

"Thank you, Messieurs, thank you, Messieurs," said Marie- 
jeanne, blushing more than ever and only too glad to get past 
them and hurry on. The grass and the sedge soon came to an 
end, and the sea- poppy stood in clumps small bushes in the 
sand. With its ice-gieen, brittle leaves it was as coldly fresh as 
the sea. The pale yellow of the flowers was as clean as every- 

G* 
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thing else out here and as fleeting as a tuft of scum on the surface 
of the water, for after they had bloomed one day they were blown 
out like a candle that has burned itself away. 

Marie-Jeanne broke off one or two buds. If St. Teresa was to 
have joy from these fugitive blossoms, she must take them home 
as buds. Holding her simple bunch, she stepped up on to the 
ridge of the dunes, from which point she could see the stretch of 
beach. Where is he, my friend? What is he doing? 0 good 
St. Anne, if he has tuined to you enfold him in your inter- 
cessions ! 

Ho one, not even the seaweed workers, were down there now. 
They had moved on to the upper part of the beach and sat there 
eating their meal. Whichever w^ay she looked, the belt of sand 
was covered with seaweed. It lay there solitary and gloomily 
brown, this steaming, salt-sweet ocean hay, newly harvested and 
now drying in the sun. 

There was no Efflam to be seen. Marie- Jeanne stood there 
patiently looking around. The wind sighed through the lace of her 
head-dress. It rustled and rattled in the stiff rosette, it caressed 
her wide, dark sleeves and soft folds of her skirt and pressed the 
pliable material against her liml>. The strong, clear May light 
shone on her exposed, brown face. 

An old leaky boat lay half-buricd in the sand. Marie-Jeanne 
had begun to move away when she discovered that something was 
moving on the other side of the boat, something quite small, it 
might be a dug sniffing round it here and thcie— if only the broad, 
round head had not so clearly shown it to be a human being. She 
held her breath. Surely it could not be ? 

Yes, it was Loulou. But when she came nearer he was not 
moving as when she had noticed him at first. He was lying on his 
face in the sand. Efflam was lying there too, just behind the boat. 
They lay on a .spot that was free from seaweed, and the sand 
sparkled all the more, leflecting the rays of the sun. The grey sand- 
fleas and other small insects which inhabited it made it appear 
alive and sparkling. These tiny, living ‘grains of sand' sparkled 
round Efflam \s bare feet and legs. His sabots and socks lay a 
little way off, and he had rolled up his trousers to his knees. The 
child's little boots stood beside Efflam 's broad sabots. They too 
seemed to be enjoying the air and the freedom. Maric-Jeanne 
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laid her hands on the sun-heated wood of the boat and spoke in 
Breton : 

“Fve found you at last, EfflamI" 

It seemed as if he had not heard her. He began to move towards 
Loulou, still lying on the sand. Then he sat up, took hold of the 
child under his armpits and stood the boy up on the sand. Then 
he drew back again and crouched down — looking like an animal 
ready to spring. Suddenly he raised his voice in such a way that 
the girl at the other side of the boat started nervously, while over 
there by the stacked seaweed faces appeared. They withdrew 
again immediately, as if it w'cre not the first time their owners 
had heard those strange cnes. 

"St Anne," cried Eftiam. "Thank you for letting the miracle 
happen. Look, he's walking!" 

The boy was shifting his legs. He had moved. Loulou had 
walked. He took one or two tottering little steps before he fell 
on his nose at Efflain's feet in the loose, warm sand. 


(HAPTER TIimrEEN 

Loulou had begun to wai.k. From neighbouring farms and 
villages — even from far-away parishes people made pilgrimages 
to the solitary house at the entrance to Kervily to see the miracle. 
The child caused disappointment in most cases and often annoy- 
ance, as if the visitors had been lured there by something which 
had been promised them. Cou* \ it be called walking, this un- 
certain tottering on his small, short legs? And how about the 
intelligence in those eyes that shone and rolled in the big childish 
head? Then the grunting words were onl> sometimes distinguish- 
able — could it really be called talking? Upon my word, the child 
must have been pretty bad if this could be called an improve- 
ment and a miracle. 

In spite of all this, the visitors, although they felt cheated and 
annoyed, retained an inquisitive interest in Efflain himself. They 
stood about outside the workshop, gazins at the carpenter's 
assistant inside. Wonder and uncertainty possessed them anew 
when they saw the long, pale hands lifted and closed round some 
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piece of light yellow wood. Sometimes they were lighted up by a 
ray of sunshine from the cobweb-covered window, and then the 
faint blue of the veins stood out and the down on them gleamed. 
Sometimes he lifted his face and fixed his eyes on the curious 
people in the doorway. His eyes, they saw, were strange, un- 
fathomable. Then at last they left with a trembling feeling of 
having been near something inexplicable. 

Dr. Guilcher stopped his car one day, came in and asked to see 
the child. The object of his visit was to establish that a miracle 
had really taken place, or rather perhaps to establish the opposite. 

The doctor carefully felt the little boy; examined the child's 
eyes, looked at his tongue, jerked his knees, spoke to him. Then 
he talked to the carpenter and his wife, who were both present 
during the examination. The husband, Gerard, nervous, his knees 
shaking, clearing his throat now and again, his wife, Blanche, 
yawning and bored. Dr. Guilcher thought that he could probably 
depend on what these two people told him, for the one would tell 
the truth because of his tender conscience, the other was too 
apathetic and indifferent to tell a lie. He thus learnt that the boy 
Loulou was at long last beginning to walk and even to speak, and 
that during the last fortnight he had made quite definite progress. 

But how was it before? Had the child ever bf-en al?le to stand 
on his feet? Had he shown the slightest glimmer of intelligence? 
G6rard K^rlacrec shook his head still more nervously and his 
knees shook still more. Re really did not wish to answer all these 
questions, he had not tlic necessary information. His wife stifled 
a yawn again and said, half-turning away with her hand before 
her mouth : 

'Tt would be better if you asked my sister. Doctor. I never 
took much notice of Loulou before he came here and Prince 
Efflam began to take him in hand. I have, as a matter of fact, 
asked Lucie to come and fetch the boy home, there's been so 
much talk and fuss here since he was cured. So many people 
come to look at him." 

"Cured," repeated Dr. Guilcher, and fixed his eyes on Blanche. 
"So, Madame, you still maintain that something definite has 
happened since you took charge of the child?" 

"Yes, certainly, he has become quite different. Is not that so, 
G6rard?" 
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"Oh yes, yes, of course. He has changed a great deal. One 
can hardly recognise him for the same child." 

"Well, well, is that really so?" said the doctor. After that he 
no longer seemed to find the husband and wife so reliable. "And 
what does the young — hm — Prince Efflam say?" 

"He says that it is the Great Mother who has taught Loulou 
to walk." 

"What docs he mean?" 

"He calls St. Anne the Great Mother." 

"Oh, is that so?" The doctor shook his head thoughtfully, 
stroked his beard and departed. • 

Later, when Lucie Keiouant had fetched Loulou, Dr. Guilcher 
looked in on the (iarrecs in order to see the child again and 
question his mother. Lucie hid the little one as she had always 
done and was unwilling for the doctor to examine^ him. 

"But, my dear Madame," said the doctor, "this is a case of 
general interest. It is very important to know whether the doctors 
really considered your child incurable." 

"Doctors very seldom have hearts in their breasts," answered 
the widow. "The only person who has taken any interest what- 
ever in J^oulou is the foreign prince." 

Dr. Guilcher laughed, with a forced friendliness. "Yes, dear 
Madame, I am afraid that you arc quite right. But now — will 
you not ?" 

"I need no doctor for my child." 

"I only wish to speak to you youcbclf about the matter." 

"I have nothing to say. Doctor." 

"But, my good woman, try t forget for a moment that I'm a 
doctor. It's not as if I were a godless unbeliever! On the con- 
trary, I try to be as good a Christian as 1 can, and I truly believe 
that Our Ble>.sed Lord can still perform iniracles. It is just for 
that very reason that, to my mind, uncontrolled miracles are as 
unhealthy and dangerous as vague, undisciplined and unorthodox 
religion. The priest, naturally, is also interested in this matter, 
and in the rumours that are going round, although ho has not 
taken any part in the matter. It might perhaps be better for me 
as well as for the authorities in general if the priests were less 
discreet and did not always pretend that they knew nothing about 
these things. However, I should be the first to admit that the 
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attitude of the Church in refusing to mix itself up in this sort of 
thing is excellent and sound." 

"I don't understand anything about all that sort of thing," 
was Lucie's only comment, and the doctor stood up with a sigh. 
Breton stubbornness had taken a firm hold of the little widow. 
When this happened nothing could be done. Nor was there any- 
thing to be expected from the other inmates, from the little girls 
playing on the floor to Marie-Suzette at the stove, or even 
Guillaume himself at the table. They had all equipped them- 
selves with the impregnable armour 01 silence from the very start. 
Not until the doctor had got up to go and was walking towards 
the door did they utter a word. Then they said good-bye politely 
and made their remarks about the weather. 

Eiflam saw the people stop, look at him, and then move away. 
He saw the stem fishermen's wives, who had up till now walked 
past him stiffly and proudly, turn aside to let him pass The men 
who were merry with the usual Saturday night's merriment grew 
silent as he approaciied Gerard and Blanche Kerlaeiec became 
more and more unsure of themselves and took special care of him. 
There was something new, something strange, m the air itself 
between him and other people. 

When he was out alone he was, as always, caught up in the 
powers of nature. Then reality be^'ame so overpoweimg and so 
inexplicably frightening that the supernatural, the uns(*cn, seemed 
to be the thing moie near, the thing most real 

Dunng the night he lay in his solitary room, keeping vigil and 
trying to solve the riddles which still surrounded him. Fiom the 
darkness encompassing his own person rose a huge torin, vaguely 
outlined — ghost-like, but tremendous Who am P Who am I? 
The answer slowly took shape lying in the air above him, but he 
hesitated and did not quite dare to grasp it 

A strong southerly storm was brewing For several days the 
broad bay resembled a steel-blue landscape of mountains 
and valleys, with 'snow' on the fiirthcniiost peaks. Then came 
the rain, and for three nights and days both the sea and the land 
were invisible. The ram beat and hissed on the window-panes and 
the water streamed in under the boarding and the window frames. 
Beneath all this the storm continued. Those who had not already 
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had time to shut themselves up worked with all their strength to 
get the grey wooden shutters closed in front of the windows. Then 
the rooms lay in still deeper gloom, and the houses were more than 
ever reminiscent of a ship creaking its way through the high seas. 
Blanche moved Efflam's pillows and blankets to the room facing 
north, and he lay there feeling the house rock while the wind and 
the rain thundered and seethed all around it. The muffled roar 
of the fog-signals was heard like a sinister undertone. 

At last it cleat ed. The sirens fell silent and instead the beams 
from the lighthouse were thrown over land and sea throughout 
the night. Efflam was kept taut by the sharp light coming at 
such regular intervals. He lay with his window wide open, for 
he felt drawn towards the strong, direct visits from out there. 
His eyes were wide open, absorbing and seeing the night with 
its mysteries. 

Scarcely had he fallen l deep before he was woken by footsteps 
on the floor above, by Jaeciues (ioelfryS cough, by the noisy 
yawns of his son, Nonna, and by the tinkhng ot water in the pail. 
Almost immediately afterwards the two Geoftry men would nm 
almost soundlo'^^ly in their felt soles past his door and down the 
stairs. Once outside they would begin to talk loudly and, their 
sabots clattering, would pass just beneath his window. 

Once again he dozed otf until now noises penetrated the ceiling 
and the walls. Brushes scratched the floor- boards. The metallic 
rattle of stove-rings and oven doors and the even buzz of the 
coffee-grinder filled the house. The twittering voices of children. 
Then he would get up and tires-., although he had not had his 
sleep out. 

During the morning slop-pails were emptied through the 
windows, the damp bedclothes were lifted and placed on the sills 
of the open windows for a thorough aiiing, planes, drills and 
chisels worked in the cdi}>cntcr’s shop, while brushes and soap 
were busy outside where the washing- tubs stood. Clothes began 
to flutter on the line. The women had been kept to their crochet 
for too many days without a break. Fingers had therefore become 
stiff by grasping the crochet-hook, anns and backs bent in the 
same position demanded a stretch and longed to exercise them- 
selves in heavier and coarser work. 

Blanche hunted round voraciously for anything that needed 
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washing. She caught hold of her husband by his coat-collar and 
looked critically at his shirt. 

"Take it off, I want to wash it." 

"It was clean yesterday." 

"Take it off." 

She snatched the napkins from the dining-table and the towels 
from the wall, hanging them over her arm, while she looked at 
EfHam, although she did not act so high-handedly towards him 
as towards her husband. 

"I should like to wash your shirt and underclothes, Efflam. 
Everything must be clean in this house." 

Efflam went obediently upstairs, changed and came down with 
his clothes in a little bundle which he handed over to her with a 
bow. 

"Here they are. Madame." 

"Thank you, now I will hurry up and get it all laid out on the 
grass before the next shower comes. Adelaide Le Floch has 
already laid out hers. Rain and sun alternately whiten the 
clothes, and the wind is fresh and dry to-day." 

The weather was already good enough for people from a 
distance to arrive. They got off the bus at the Drc/-ens' and came 
in small groups back to the house they had passed a fe^ moments 
ago. Blanche at her wash-tub received them. 

"The child is no longer here, but " She left her scrubbing- 

brush and soap on the vet clothes, and straightened herself up 
and became business-like. "Would you like to see a photograph 
of the child? I have just received some that were taken only a 
day or two ago. Twenty fiancs apiece. I have also souvenirs, 
scarves and ash-trays and vases on which 'Kcr\dly' is written." 

She asked them to step in and opened her little shop with its 
collection of objects she had lately bought in Quimper. Also the 
picture-postcards and photographs she had obtained through the 
photographer in Saint-Fiacre. 

The photographer had also tried to take a photograph of the 
wonder worker, but he had not succeeded. Efflam had drawm 
aside with a definite: 

"My kingdom is not of this world." 

It was a long time since he had used any Biblical expressions 
of this sort. He was surprised at what he had said now, and stood 
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with a thoughtful expression while he went on working. K£rla£rec 
at his bench selected and rejected. He treated his assistant to a 
discourse about the various types of wood. 

"Fir wood from the Black Poorest in Germany has always been 
a difficult wood to work," he said, and Efflam's imagination was 
captured by the words Black Forest, although the flow of his own 
musings was not interrupted. The carpenter was unusually talka- 
tive this morning, and went on : 

"The Riga fir tree is another matter altogether. I am now 
speaking of the time when the state of the world was such that one 
could choose one’s wood. It was the best material of all to \wrk 
with. In old days it was the only kind of wood for doors and 
window-frames, and also for roof beams." 

Efflam’s thoughts continued on their own way. 'The black 
forests,’ he thought, 'black hours, black boards — black crosses.’ 

Black crosses? 

‘Why did 1 think of that?’ he asked himself. 'It was as if I 
were thinking of something that I had experienced.' 

Black crosses. A group of black crosses. Three black crosses 
on the top of a hill. 

He stopped, terrihed, but his thoughts soon crept back to the 
same subject. 

He had a view over most of the parish from the room that 
faced on to the road. It w^as now late, and the sun, even in the 
afternoon, moved over La Joic and approached Saint-Fiacre to- 
wards sundown His eyes and thoughts were drawn in that direc- 
tion. The two railway lines stre^ bed in the same direction, across 
the plain towards the little village on the other side of the bay. 
Every morning the goods train with its little trucks came whistling 
along. It moved backwards and forwaids until the signal was 
given, and then it got up steam seriously and thumped and panted 
away towards its goal. For the rest of the day tlie railway lines 
were entirely deserted. In the evenings Efflam watched the sun 
reflected back from those shining bits of steel. 

He felt drawn towards the railway track and followed it to- 
wards the sinking sun. The stones rattl d lightly as he walked. 
He plodded along, sometimes between the lines, sometimes on the 
path at their side, sometimes he jumped from sleeper to sleeper. 
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The country became more desolate — ^marshy, with budding, 
close-growing rushes and shining pools of water. Stiff-leaved irises 
grew there with half-open calyxes from which the yellow petals 
had begun to push their way out. 

Following the railway line, he arrived at Saint-Fiacre from the 
back, but however the roads and little streets twisted and 
turned, they all led him inevitably to the high ground facing the 
sea. The deafening roar of the waves round this chaos of sharp, 
spiky, broken-up rocks burst upon him with its usual force. For 
a long time Efflam remained motionk'ss, holding on to the iron 
railing which had been erected for the sake of safety. Below this 
point the iron memorial cross was moulded into the cliff. The 
railing pricked and cut his hands, for it was not only rusty but it 
was deeply corroded by the salt. 

It was here that on Easter Day itself he had met the messenger 
from God, an angel who had appeared just as they used to do in 
olden days in the human form of a man. Here he had been warned 
and instructed- Here he had given his promises. 

He had had much to think about, much to astonish him since 
that day. Not least the answer to his who and w^hat this answer 
that lay so near, but which he had found such difficulty in grasp- 
ing and understanding. Now he tried to interpret it in^hc witch's 
cauldron at his feet. He tried to read it in the sky-high cascades 
that shot up above his head, and in the shimmering rainbow mist 
hovering over everything. He listened for it in the roaring and 
muttering around him. 

A light mist had lonned above the surf close in to land, and 
beyond it stretched the sea. There w'as the sun, big and round, 
but reddish-browm as if holding a copper shield in front of its 
face. The waves soon touched the very edge of the sun itself. 
The warrior was torn between two elements, was stretched out 
and became oval, would soon have been divided into two— but no, 
the sea was victorious. Only a round ball could now be seen 
above the water-line, and even that was quickly drawn deeper 
and deeper down. 

A red spot lingered, still bow-shaped. Then only a dab of 
colour, a splash. Then nothing, only shadows and solitude. 

Effiam was drawn in longing towards the empty horizon. 
Bowed down by loneliness and the still unsolved riddles surround- 
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ing him» he turned his back on the darkening water and returned 
to his own village. Then the ocean, quenched and empty, began 
to speak again. He who walked upon the waves let his footsteps 
be heard. Efflam bent his head in fear; that which he heard con- 
firmed that he was one of the chosen ones. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

Efflam came in with his weekly wage, and as usual Marie 
Le Uonche took the bundle of notes quickly as though she wanted 
to hide it out of sight. But, in spite of that, she hastened to repay 
her debt of gratitude by the offer of food and drink. 

Efflam, therefore, was soon chewing pancakes and drinking 
tepid, sweet white wine. Marie-Jeanne, her crochet in her hand, 
sat away by the window in the last light of the day, w^hile her 
sister, humming to herself, ironed pale pink slips and gaily 
coloured frocks and frills. 

“How you work and work,“ said her mother. “Thcrc*s no need 
to make yourself so grand for that day. It always rains when 
there's a Pardon at Kerscaven." 

“I don't think it will rain this year," said her daughter hope- 
fully. “It will be good weather this year, Prince Efflam, won't 
it?" she added. 

“So that you should be able to go on the roundabout and 
dance," said her mother. 

“Yes, of course that's what I want What else can you do at a, 
Pardon'^'* laugh(‘d Caroline, holding up the frock she had just 
finished pressing. 

“Look at this! Isn't it })rettv? Ln't it. Prince Efflam? 
Pll show you my new shoo^. They have open toes and heels. 
Look!" 

“What a child you are," said Maiie Le Donche, and gave 
Efflam the bowl of tea which on special occasions she always 
made for him. “You are a simple, worldly child, but T under- 
stand that you must amuse yourself while you are still young. 
You may dance and enjoy yourself both for your sister and 
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‘‘Isn't Marie-Jcanne going to the Pardon in Kerscavfen?" asked 
Etilani. 

“No, Marie- Jeanne is not going," answered her mother shortly. 
“Take plenty of sugar, Monsieur." 

It was Sunday, and people passed the house in a never-ending 
stream on their way out of Kervily. Efflam alone walked in the 
opposite direction, going towards the old village. He met Caroline 
in her floweiy artificial silk and her heel-less and toeless shoes. 
She had put her cycle against the fence and was pumping 
energetically, so energetically that her hair fell down over her 
face like a long, black fringe. Marie-Jeanne and the older Marie 
were both standing at the entrance of the house. Each leaned 
against one of the doorposts, and each looked in her own direc- 
tion, both equally melancholy. The face of the younger lit up 
when Efflam suddenly appeared, and she burst out: 

‘‘Aren't you going to Kerscaven, Efflam?" 

“I wanted to ask Madame Le Donche Garrec if she would allow 
Marie-Jeanne to go with me to the Pardon/' 

Marie Le Donche looked vexed. With her lips pres'jed together 
and her cheeks drawn in, she began to chew slowly. 

"I have said that my daughter is not to to the Pardon," 

“Then, Madame, I cannot go either. Will you allow me to 
stay here with Marie-Jeanne?" 

The widow was again surpnsed and more annoyed than ever. 
She herself was about to start for Mass. Th(‘ neighbour who 
was going with her was already turning the corner of the street. 
How could she leave the two alone in the house? Alone in the 
quarter, in fact — because everybody else had gone off. That 
would be much worse than allowing them to go to the Pardon 
together. After all, it was a little hard to say no to both requests. 
She lifted her face with the high, outstanding cheek-bones and 
looked through her spectacles at Efflam. 

“1 do not want Marie-Jeanne to go to Kerscaven. She finds it 
difficult in the crowds. Then, too, one can never be sure of get- 
ting a seat in the bus when returning from such a festival. All 
sorts of people go there. It is a sinful gathering. All Pardons 
ought to be forbidden. The priests have better things to do than 
to encourage people to come to those fairs. It is worse in Kerscaven 
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than anywhere else. It has always been so. It always rains on 
ithat day too. But off you go! And God be with you, my 
daughter/' 

Before she had finished speaking Marie-Jeanne had left her door-^ 
post and was standing in front of the looking-glass, arranging her 
coif, changing her apron and finding her violet-blue scarf. Soon 
she and EfHam were on their way to the bus, while the older 
women walked towards the parish church. Caroline's bicycle 
pinged joyously as she turned comer after comer. Theirs was the 
last little house in that part of the village to be closed and locked. 

In the quarter adjoining them, however, there was a house that 
was still unlocked. The Lescantins had that very morning fetched 
their boy from hospital. Caroline's bicycle-bell drew young Hugo 
to the window. Pale and hollow-eyed, he stayed there as long as 
he could see her on her high saddle. Longingly and bitterly his 
eyes followed her along the road until his mother told him to come 
and lie down again. 

Eflflam and Marie-Jeanne had reached their goal. Propelled by 
the crowd, they hurried up the single village street, past the old, 
low farms with their little squares in which the pigs were kept, 
past caf^s and shop^^, till they reached the square in front of the 
church. They went on a little farther, where both the village and 
the fair came to an end. Here they turned and came back the 
same way down the street. Again they followed the crowd, 
sauntering along up the road— and down again. Very quickly the 
crowds had incrcasc'd, so that they soon found themselves shut in 
by a living, noisy wall. , 

Maric-Jeanne's head-dress stuck up among the others. She was 
happy, first of all because she was with her friend and was holding 
his hand, and secondly because of the hjvely and unusual scene 
around her. Efflam himself walked m silence, gazing wonderingly 
at the motley crowd of women as w^ell as at the men he saw around 
him. Fishermen with narrow, half-closed eyes and awkward grins 
strolled along in their simple, clean fishermen's blouses. There 
were farmers, too, wandering about in their brood-brimmed felt 
hats with long, floating ribbons down tbiT backs, 'fheir coats 
were more solid, but less well kept, and tliey had darker beards 
and skins. Now and again people turned aside to let swaying, 
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half-drunken youths pursue their happy, laughing, shouting way 
through the slowly moving human wall. Or else they stood still 
crosswise, their eyes rolling, their n^cks stretched, showing their 
^darn's apple. 

The noise became greater and greater as each hour passed. An 
amusement fair with its noisy paraphernalia had been set up in 
the narrow street. Crude-colouied Celluloid shapes, feathers, 
coloured paper, and glass and twinkling tin glittered and shone 
in all directions. Jars of sweets in all the colours of the rainbow 
were displayed in rows. Oranges, bananas and biscuits were sold 
everywhere. They were bought and eaten and the skins were 
thrown about, together with the paper from the candy floss which 
was licked so greedily. Corks popped both inside the raf(5s and 
outside in the stalls set up temporarily for the sale of drinks. 
Swarthy gipsies held out loaded guns to the passers-by, calling on 
them to try their skill. As the shots hit the old, empty jam-jars 
lined up on a shelf the sound echoed again and again. A surging 
rhythm of languishing, sentimental songs came from a gramophone 
loudspeaker and penetrated everywhere over the church square. 
Accompanied by this and the creaking and whining of the 
machinery of the merry-go-iound, the young people tore round 
and round in the chair-o-plane. Shrieks of horror and delight 
blended in with all the other noises. 

Every third minute the wdiole neighbourhood was shaken by a 
noise as if a mine had exploded. People clapped their hands to 
their ears while their faces were contorted by smiles and grimaces. 
This noise whicli made itself heard above all the other noises came 
from the ingenious strength -testing machine, which incited people 
to repeated trials of strength. 

Efflam and Marie-Jcaimc were stuck in the middle of a 
stationary group close to the chair-o-plane as it rushed round the 
artificial globe of the earth. 

''Look," said Eftlara, pointing. ''Look, tliere*s Caroline going 
up in the chair-o-plane. They're just starting it. Look at her 
flying! Caroline is flying round the world. Her hair is standing 
out straight like a board. Her head is strained sideways. How 
hard it's strained! If her head flies off I'll promise you to catch 
it, Marie-Jeanne!" 

‘'Do be quiet, Efflam!" shrieked the girl, putting her arm 
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across her eyes. “Efflam,# I don't recognise yon when you 
in that sort of way." 

He smiled — ^no, he leered. His whole expression was different. 
Then he asked — and his voice was again more like the voice of 
the man she knew and loved : 

"Don't you like all this. Marie- Jeanne?" 

"No, I don't like it. That chair-o-plane is frightful, and 1 am 
tired of all this noise." 

Efflam became thoughtful. Yes, that was it: the din, all this 
row that, as it were, slaslied and split his head. But suddenly his 
ears caught a new sound intermingling with all the other languish- 
ing and shrilling mass of sound. It catne and went as a fire flares 
up and dies down again in the wind. It came intermittently like 
like the sound of a bell-buoy in a heavy sea. It was the ringing 
of the church bells. He became aware of the old Calvary, the 
three crosses half hidden l>y the merry-go-round. They reminded 
him of the crucifix over his bed at home. 

"Marie-Jeanne, what is a Pardon'^** he asked. "Why arc we 
here^ Why is all this going f)n in Kerscd\cn?" 

"Because it is the annual Pardon at this church. That's why 
wc'ic here and that’s why tlie whole village is having a festival." 

"W'hdt is a PardonV' 

"A Pardon! Why, it’s a Pardon We always have Pardons in 
the summer." 

'Why is he asking all these questions?' she thought. ‘He must 
know what a Pardon is.' She felt sad and sank dowm deeper so 
as to rest her hip and her foot which had to bear all the weight. 
Then she pulled her-.elf up aga’ and stood on her toes so as to 
rest her knee and her hip. Never befoic had she been so tired 
and dejected as now; never before had she cared so little about 
sticking it out. 

"'Pardon/' said Efflam now to himself. "Eoigivcness, re- 
prieve." 

"Forgivcnc'^s, reprieve," n*peatcd the girl softly and with a 
feeling of wonder. The conception of a Pardon was connected 
mostly with the fair and dancing and the amusements. That was 
the usual, but now — she looked up into Ffflam's face as he stood 
so far above her, she who in her smallness had people like shading 
trees all around her. His face was again as she knew it. 
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anottier word. 

Bare and without ornament, the rough stone walls of the church 
closed round them, but the nakedness of the walls was offset by 
the flowers on the many altars, by the flames of the candles gleam- 
ing in the half-darkness, by ihe smell of incense which lay 
suspended under the vaulted roof. The sentimental gramophone 
songs, the music from the loudspeaker, and the shots were still 
heard, but now only intermittently every time the church door 
was opened. 

Mario-Jeanne and Efflam dipped their fingers in the holy-water 
stoup and made the sign of the cross. Then they took a few steps 
forward and knelt down each on their side of the central aisle. 

Close to the pillar where Efflam was kneeling was the altar of 
Our Lady, and as he looked at it the spectacle he had just left 
out in the church square seemed to him nothing but a seetliing 
witch’s cauldron like the one he had seen over at Saint-Fiacre. 
Above this TaUI-jer (the door to hell) stood the Mother of God, in 
her white and blue garments, and over her was an arch of w'hite 
and blue flowers. Never had the Virgin Mother seemed to him 
more fair, never had she seemed more pure and spiritual than 
now — so close to the great, worldly crowd and yet nA of it. This 
festival was not only a Pardon, it was also Whitsuntide. Those 
who measured their strcngtli out there and plavcd at exploding 
mines, those wlio walked aliout showing off their fine clothes, 
those who flew headless lound and round had not yet icalised 
that the old stone house so close to them was flower-decked as 
never l^fore, and that the lights had been lit. For the many 
chairs stood empty 

But the bells were ringing more and more insistently, and the 
church began to fill. The door banged and was finally left open 
because so many people were hurrying in. The noise from outside 
was heard in church more clearly than before and disturbed tho.se 
who were already on their knees. 

Efflam heard the cling-clang and the bangs from the street. He 
heard the shouts and the laughter from the whining chair-o-plane. 
In imagination he saw again the crookedly bent heads protruding 
from the small, low cages, he saw again the shrieking mouths. 
Had not she also her head turned to one side, she who stood there 
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under the floweiy arch? Was not her mouth laughing? Then 
surely he also must laugh. And he laughed — to &e annoyance of 
all those near him. Marie-Jeannc, however, did not he.ar him, 
she sat with her rosary in her hand, praying with closed eyes. 

Once again he laughed. It was a laugh mixed with childish 
delight, with distaste and light surprise. 

Marie- Jeanne looked up; \inxiety gripped at her, and she stood 
up. Out in the aisle she put her hand in front of her eyes, so 
terrible was the expression on his face. He was no longer her 
Prince Efflam, but a person who filled her with horror. And yet 
there was something in this transformation that she recognised 
from her experience of life. There was something in all this that 
she must acknowledge and with which she must concern herself. 

She looked once more at Efflam. He had closed his eyes. The 
long, closely- set lashes were pressed down on his olive-brown 
checks. His lips were pinched together and his mouth was 
strained in a curious way. She fell on her knees in the middle of 
the aisle and bowed down until her forehead touched the floor. 
Then she went up to the high altar and knelt clo.se to the 
tabernacle. 

Efflam started in his stupor and found that there was movement 
in the church. People were getting into position with banners 
and standards and were moving towards the exit. He and Marie- 
Jeanne followed at the tail end of the procession, turning with the 
others round the corner of the church. They pa.«sed through the 
churchyard and walked on betwTcn the grave^^. A steady rain 
began to fall. People began to leave the procession, especially the 
men, who had in any case been ’ow m coming forward and who 
were walking exactly in front of the two young ones. The rain 
provided them with a suitable excuse for drawing aside. They 
looked for a moment towards the lee-sidc of the church in case 
they might find shelter theie, but soon left the procession 
altogether and went down towards the fair. 

In this way Maric-Joanne and Efflam had the women just in 
front of them. Suddenly the rain came down in a violent down- 
pour, causing a great confusion among them. Stiffly and solemnly 
in their black and white costumes they lift -d flieir hands to their 
coifs and, looking prayerfully at the grey sky a])ove them, they 
collected their skirts and began to run back over the graves and 
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the stones, seeking shelter in the niches of the church wall. Soon 
they had all left.the procession, and the two young people had a 
long, empty space between them and the procession itself. The 
girl drew her escort towards the little opening in the wall through 
which the banners and the statues had disappeared. 

EfSam walked along silently. He had a dim feeling of being 
pushed forward in the crush and the Vfalf-darkness. Down a steep, 
narrow flight of steps he was pushed out on to a grey, bumpy 
road with bushes on either side and with people in front of hiim 
in the diizzling rain. A strangely dressed, dwarf-like creature was 
walking behind him like a defonned shadow of himself. It waved 
him forward with small, short, round hands, hurrying him on. 

Marie- Jeanne tnidgcd onwaids and prayed for the little pro- 
cession, prayed for the corn on tiie rain-soaked fiekk they passed 
and — ^most of all — for the growth of faith in the hard, stony 
ground of human hearts. Prayed for forgiveness, for mercy. 
EfBam’s question had made her take the actual w’ord Pardon in 
a more realistic way. She remembered, too, that it was Whitsun- 
tide, the day when the Blessed Apostles were inspired by the 
cleansing power of the Holy Spirit. 

Come, Holy Spirit, send a ray of light into our lu‘arts, cleanse 
that which is impure, quicken that which is unfniittnl, ^i(‘al that 
which is sick. 

That which is sick! After all that she had seen to-day she must 
think espcci.illy of Efflain when she said this prayer. He did not 
need anyone to trouble about his health He did not need to 
consider his body ‘But— the soul also can be sick', thought the 
young girl. ‘Doubt is the same as sicknes-s. And is not evil much 
more so? 

She stopped, terrified. She w’^as thinking of evil — not of evil in 
general, but of the evil she had seen in her friendk face and 
heaid in his laugh. Or had she made a mistake, had she seen 
and heard WTongly? Was it hiT own eyes that were evil? 

0 bienheureusc Lumicrc, purifiez ce qm est souilUK^ 

She lifted her eyes and saw that the cros-. leading the procession 
had turned and was coming back in the direction of the village. 
The fringed banners were soaking. Slowly and jerkily, as if they 
might fall over at any moment, came the statues of the saints on 
their platforms. Th(j ankle-length vestments of the priests, the 
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nuns' veils, the little girls' hair-ribbons, all were wet and flat and 
clinging. 

Soon they all reached the. village, and like a band of small 
vessels in a stonny sea they were cither absorbed in the crowd or 
floated above it until they reached the square. Here they twisted 
and turned, past the stalls and the caf^s and the roundabouts up 
the broad, open, but crowded steps to the church itself, into the 
emptiness and silence of the House of God. 

Later, when Marie-Jeanne and Efflain came out of the church, 
they were met by a clear sky and brilliant sunshine. The merry- 
go rounds whirled ever more wildly, with a shriller whine and 
with an ever more vibrant loudspeaker. The strength-testing 
machine exploded almost without a stop. 

Maiic-Jeanne stood there, very pale, looking at all this and 
wishing that some good fairy would come and spirit her home to 
her owm door and to her quiet crocheting. She stole a look at 
Efflam. There he stood on the top step, his red costume clinging 
to Ills body, his hair and cheeks glistening from the rain, and with 
the crowd moving in front of him. Ma tie- Jeanne suddenly forgot 
her fatigue, her black eyes became awake and excited. What was 
going to happim now', she asked hcrsi>lf when sht‘ saw his face. A 
trembling passed over it. Then he lifted his aims and his voice 
penetrated the noi>e: 

'"Gorrie unto me, all ye that seek to deaden the longing and 
hunger of your souls with the goods displayed in the stalls of the 
fair. I wuli kMd you to health-gi\ ing streams. Listen to the voice 
that cries. Mv w'atchw'ord is Travail, Famdlc, Paine.** 

''Travail, Famillc, work, family, the Motlier-country," 

echoed astonished voices dowm in the square. ‘'What sort of motto 
is tliat? We’ve heard it Ijcfoie " 

“Come' unto me, I will teach you a new heroic faith about the 
value of blood, lacc and personality and tlie eternal laws of pre- 
destination!" 

The words were lifteil up and were drowmed, were lifted up 
again as the clamour rose and sank. Those few who had cared to 
listen and who had detected some meaning in wh it he said began 
to wave and bellow. 

"Listen to him!" they shouted. "What’s he talking about? 
Isn’t there something familiar in it all?' 
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"'Yes/' shouted someone from another direction. "We've heard 
it before. Silence him, knock him down, the half-drowned rat." 

"We haven't heard it all yet! Wait — quiet — quiet!" 

"I have not come to do miracles " 

"Miracles? Quiet, all of you!" 

" — ^for my kingdom is not of this world. But bring me the 
impurities and blemishes of the soul And I will purge them " 

"Purge, he says. Now he's coming back to his laws of pre- 
destination. Shut him up!" 

Rotten fruit and stones began to haii down on Efflam. Marie- 
Jeanne caught hold of his arm and tried to drag him away from 
the exposed place where he was standing. Then there was sud- 
denly a new kind of commotion down in the street, and the 
attention of most people was turned away from the speaker. 

"Give way there!" somebody shouted. "Get to the side there! 
Here's a cripple who wants to reach him ! Help us to carry him ! " 

"Como, EfHam, for heaven's sake come away," begged Marie- 
Jeanne in despair. They were carrying a sick man towards 
EfHam, a wasted, colourless tnan who looked as it he had not 
seen the light of day for several years. 

"Give way there!" they shrieked again. "The Prince from 
Kervily is in Kcrscavcn. H(* can cure the sick and f^ach the 
lame to walk. Help us for the sake of all the saints to reach him!" 

Efflam again lifted his arms in a big gesture and cried : 

"Halt! Jehovah, the Creator, has not sent me to waste my 
power on your poor bodies. You who allowed the healing streams 
of the martyrs and the saints to be silted up with all sorts of 
impurities. Open up the wells and clean them, and let the cripple 
wash his limbs in their healing waters!" 

"It's all nonsense! He's mad!" 

"No, no. He has pointed us to the two martyrs and to the old 
spring which had power to heal long ago. Come, let's do as he 
says!" 

"Here come the police, that’s the end of our sport! " said some- 
body. 

"Don't let them come, don’t let them touch him!" 

"He ought to be shut up. He's mad and dangerous ..." 

The most hot-headed went on wrangling over the heads of the 
crowd, and a new shower of rotten fruit was thrown in the direc- 
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tion of the steps. Marie-Jeanne herself was hit this time, her 
apron and coif stained and the latter almost knocked off her head. 
She pulled and dragged at him. She felt as if she had to fight to 
save him again from a wild and stormy sea. He himself stood 
with his arms hanging down, without protecting himself, and as 
if he scarcely knew what w^as happening and less still what was 
said. 

At last she got him to one side. Breathless and flushed as if 
her cheeks had never paled either from fear or fatigue, she dragged 
him, bare-headed and \Mth his hair ruffled, into the churchyard 
among the graves where tliey had so lately walked in the proces- 
sion. And out through the little gate. Then they were quite alone, 
with the noise far in the distance. The girl ri‘covcred her breath 
and swallowed her sobs. She took her protege by the arm and 
went on along the stone wall in the direction of the bus station. 
When the wall came to an end they went on, past the last houses 
in tlie village. Efflam allowed himself to be led along. There w'as 
an expression on his face as of someone who i; obeying without 
understanding the reason of all that is being done. 

'‘Efflam,*' said Manc-Jeanne suddenly. "Wc won't take a bus. 
We won't go in among all those people again, we must walk 
home." 

"Yes, Marie- Jeanne," he said obediently. 

Happier, the girl walked courageously on, straight across 
seveial lanes whose one end led out into the mam street, which 
was still crowded. Now and again somebody strayed into these 
lanes, otherwise forsaken — an old man or a woman tottering 
home, or young people running playfully after each other. 

On the side of the road bordering the fields, high bushes grew, 
almost resembling trees. Marie-Jeanne walked on, her courage 
high, but she did not like the darkness under the mass of foliage. 
Efflam walked with his chin pushed forward, listening, waiting, 
and the whites of his eyes .shone when he looked from side to side 
in the silent dusk. 

Suddenly there was a rustling among the leaves Somebody 
laughed, the twigs were pushed aside and an untidy head of hair 
appeared. It disappeared and then appeared again. Dark hair, 
happy, shining eyes, a brightly-patterned frock. 

"Caroline!" cried Marie-Jeanne, quite taken aback, but her 
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sister was already far away among the houses. A young man ran 
after her. 

‘'Not now," shouted Caroline. "Later! I'm going to the chair- 
o-planc again. I'm going round and round and round." 

"I'm anxious about Caroline." said Marie-Jeanne. "She used 
to go about with Hugo and no one else, but now he’s ill she’sl 
running round with just anybody. What shall I say to Maman 
when we get home, EfSam? I'm the eldest, and I ought to look 
after her." She looked up into his face to find counsel and 
comfort, but his expression terrified her anew. Again she saw 
that look for which she could find no other word than evil. 

"Heal that which is sick!" he whispered. At Efflam's answer 
she started as if she had scarcely expi'cted to hear him speak in 
a human voice, 

"Caroline is running about without her h(‘ad," said he. 

"Without her head! 0 St. Tercba!" 

They wandered homeward along the edge of the hard motor 
road. As mile after mile disappeared behind them the landscape 
became more and moie flat, the vvind increased, the silence grew. 
The light twittering of a biid was lu*ard in the furze busies along 
the side of the road, the thunder of the sea came nearer and 
nearer. 

‘It's as if I've ha<l a bad dream,' thought Marie-Jeanne. ‘A 
nightmare. At last I can see the church tower of Treoultre. The 
lighthouse is rising out of the .sea. I can see the spire of the 
chapel of La Joie against the sea, too, and the horizon itself is 
clear and clean.’ 

She looked at her companion. Ilis forehead also shone pure 
and clear. His eyes were as mild as goodness itself. His usual 
dreaming melancholy lay over his mouth. 


CIIAPTHR I’lFlFEN 

It was Pardon^time in Brittany and every village had its 
procession. It had also its roundabouts, shooting-galleries, 
strength-testing machines and languishing songs from the loud- 
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speakers. Every little church and every little chapel in Tr6oultrt 
was each in turn decorated for its own particular feast-day. It 
was not the big church in the middle of the parish that was the 
object of the most active plans and preparations, but the little 
chapel out among the rocks. The older people liked to talk about 
the great day approaching, children dreamed about it more than 
they dreamed even about Christmas or about the St. Nicholas 
Pardon in the chapel by the lighthouse. 

Jehan Lescantin was the only one whose mind grew dark when 
the Pardon at La Joie was mentioned. The promise he had never 
fulfilled lay gnawing at his heart. The less meaning he found in 
the saying: '$e vouer au blanc — to clothe oneself in white in 
honour of Our Blessed Lady— the more unwilling he was to dress 
himself up and join the procession. 

Lescantin was more alone than usual to-day, for he had left the 
seaweed and was grappling with the prawning-creels, which had 
to be repaired and tarred. He was working just below the high 
wall of the factory and piled up the small, black jars as each one 
w'as finished. He had promised his son to fish for.prawms. Hugo 
was taking a long tunc to recover fiom his broken rib. He had 
only just lately begun to pull himself togethci properly. lie longed 
to go to sea, but at the moment he had to content himself with 
shorter journeys — fust of all with the prawn fishing which he and 
his father were going to do togethi'r. 

Lescantin was happy when he thought of this and his tar-brush 
worked to a little clearly-w^histled melody. While the cieels were 
drying he thought h(' would rake w^hat remained of the seaweed 
into heap5» farther up the shore behind the edge of the dunes. It 
could lie there until lie had time to deal with it. In the m«'antime 
he and Hugo would be working together. 

His heart became so warm that he felt i lump in bis throat, 
and he began to sing in a husky voire: 

**La hrise enfle noire votle 

Votci la premiere eiode 
Qui lull 

Yes, nights at sea with the boy. Gloomy solemn evenings 
and mornings with a rising sea. They werf not going very far 
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out, scarcely outside the islands, but even there the sea would 
receive them, making them feel as if they were in mother's arm's. 
It might also mean a little money. Prawns were highly priced. 

Lescantin's thoughts had taken a good turn, and again he sang 
a little bit of a song. Then suddenly his wife stood in front of 
him, although he had not seen her coming. She was barefoot and 
as usual dressed in black, but a new expression, a milder expres- 
sion, had come over her broad, dark face. The husband and wife 
stood for a time silently beside each other. At last the woman 
spoke : 

"The seaweed is ready for burning." 

They were silent as before. He went on working, and she 
placed her seaweed-fork against the wall and pulled out her ball 
of thread and crochet-hook from her pocket. AfhT a while she 
spoke again: 

"It's dry enough." 

After some time the man answered: 

"There's no hurry." 

"One never knows what the weather is going to do." 

"No." 

"I can work with Tanneau and his wife and get it done." 

"No.” 

"Wliy not?" 

The questions and answers came at long intervals. There was 
a longer pause. Madame Lescantin made no further attempt to 
get her husband to explain the reason for his 'No'. Instead she 
began again in a rather lighter tone of voice : 

"I went to the tailor and gave him my order." 

"What for?" 

"For a suit for you. He has a lot to do for the feast in August 
and for tliat reason I thought it ’well to be in good time." 

"What feast do you mean?" asked Lescantin, who knew, none 
better, to what she w'as referring. 

"The Pardon, of course. Now that you no longer go to sea for 
the fishing you arc certain to be on land that day, but you have 
no good suit to put on. And it is best to do the thing properly : I 
asked both for a blouse and for a coat." Then the wife turned 
her back and went away without waiting for a reply. 

"The suit — ^for the Pardon, of course," mumbled the husband 
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to himself. 'There may be two opinions about that matter." 

"If not three," said a cheerful voice, and Lescantin, who for 
the second time was caught unawares from behind by someone 
with barefooted, silent footsteps, started. He felt calm when he 
saw that it was only jolly, worldly Le Lay. 

"Yes," he said, "tliere are, of course, three of us. It may be 
that Hugo, who is young and wants to make an impression on the 
girls, thinks that he has a greater right to new clothes than an old 
man like me. But the patron can scarcely have heard what we 
were talking about. Surely you are not all-knowing — ^like certain 
others I could mention." 

He bit his lip. Why the devil had he added those last words? 
Le Lay gave a loud 'Ha-ha' and turned round gaily holding his 
long, rubber boots, with their w^ooden soles, in his hand. 

"Ha, ha! No, not like a certain someone we know of, but like 
someone who can reckon out a thing or two with his brain. Every- 
one knows that the great miracle-worker rules both you and your 
family, jehan, isn't that so?" 

"What miracle-worker are you speaking asked Lescantin 
with a vacantly questioning expres-^ion on his face. 

"Now you look more stupid than you have any right to look, 
Jehan. See here — now what in the world did I Jo with those 
Lucky Strikes I had on me? I put them down somewhere or other 
— ^look here, Apostle jehan, take one! They're a little squashed, 
but they're all right," 

"Yes, indeed," said Lescantin, his good humour now quite 
le^tored. He took both the cigarette and Ihc' lighted match, and 
puffed. Then ho stroked his thick lips with a tairy finger. 

Yes— they're all right," he said. "Talking of the miracle- 
worker, have you heard the latt'st? About the miracle in 
Kerscaven? The man is healed. I’ve ^fcn him myself. He's 
walking. With sticks, of course, but he moves better out of doors 
than be has done for some years." He lifted his voice; "Listen, 
you others over there, come nearer and listen, for the Apostle 
Jehan does not hide his light under a bushel. He proclaims the 
good and what the chosen of the Lord has done among his people. 
He had commanded the lame man to w.ish his limbs in the 
ancient well, and after he had done so the man stood up. He 
stood up upon his own legs 1 And he praised God and him whom 

H 
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He had sent. That's what happened at the Pardon at Kerscaven/' 

''Well done, Jehan Lescantin!" shouted Le Lay. "Splendid! 
Now you've preached enough for » to-day. I'll also state a few 
truths. Other things besides holy wells were spoken of in 
Kerscavcn. It is not only crazy women and sick people who are 
interested in your chosen one. The police have an eye on him 
and that is that. Now you can go on.' 

Le Lay wiped the sand off his feet and put on his high rubber 
boots with their enormous wooden soles. With a teasing wave of 
the hand he went towards the pier. The seaweed workers and 
others who had come nearer looked after him, some reproachfully, 
others with a laugh, jehan's eyes rolled more wildly than before. 
He stubbed out the half-smoked cigarette and trampled it down 
into the sand. Then he shouted after the retreating figure: 

"The police — yes, of course! Whom do you think Herod and 
Pilate used when they were trying to keep order? As if the police 
had not always had an eye on him of whom I am speaking. But 
no hair of his head shall be touched. He will be received up into 
his rightful clement without human help." 

"And what is that element, Jehan Lrsrantin?" asked some- 
body. 

"That has not been explained to me, but each one can draw 
his own conclusions. And he who has ears to hear, let him 
hear ..." 

So Lescantin’b peace had come to an end again. He was 
troubled because he had shouted at his former patron in such an 
aggressive tone of voice, Le Lay had alw^ays lieen decent and 
helpful to him. 

After supper that night, when Hugo was already at his books 
and his wife at her crochet, Jehan broke out in a hansh voice : 

"When am 1 to go to that tailor.^" 

"Friday evening," answered his wife calmly, for she had never 
doubted but that her husband would do as she wished. 

"Then I have a couple of days' peace. I'm going out for a 
moment. I want to speak to Le Lay." 

Hugo asked, without looking up from his books: "Is it true, 
Papa, that you and’ Le Lay had a preaching contest down below 
the factory? And that you were rude to him?" 
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"'Who says that?" 

"Oh, I heard it out in the village." 

"You mustn't listen to gossip, Hugo!" said Madame Lescantin. 
Her son laid his book aside, putting a couple of fish-hooks between 
the pages to mark his place. 

"One can't stop one's ears to everything," he said. "I also 
heard it said that Madame tcscantin never docs anything without 
first consulting that shady Prince." 

His motlier laughed. Hugo joined her almost against his will, 
an uncertain laugh in which botli astonishment and relief, but 
fear also, were hidden. He looked up at her furtively and waited 
a long time for an answer lie wondered what hei laugh really 
meant. At last she said : 

"Yes, ray boy, I went to Prince Efllarn when you lay here wast- 
ing away in spite of what the doctor wrote out for you. Afterwards 
your appetite came back and you got much better." 

"That's right," said the boy ungraciously, "but it was after my 
visit to Dr. Bernard in Concarneau that 1 began to pull round." 

"Yes, because Prince Efllam had suggested that I should take 
you to him. 'Go to Concarneau,' said the Prince, 'lake Hugo 
with you and go to the first doctor on the right.' " 

Hugo clenched his fists so violently lliat one of the rusty hooks 

penetrated his skin, "What in the world " he began, but got 

no further in his uncertainty and amazement. 

"Yes, you remember that I took you there, and we found Dr. 
Bernard. You have to thank Prince Efflam for your recovery and 
that you will soon be able to go to sea again, Hugo." 

"I'm going out," said the yo .ng man, as if he were almost 
suffocated. 

Once out, Hugo crept with bowed head along the nearest wall. 
He did not want to be seen, at any rate bv one particular young 
girl who lived near to him, by Caroline Garrec, w^hom ho usually 
went out of his way to meet, so anxious was he to see her and 
speak to her. His mother had so flattened him out that he wished 
to get away unseen, all the more since Caroline had lately shown 
herself anything but anxious to meet him. 

Hugo went to the place in the main street w’here the men usually 
congregated and stood there, waiting for someone to come and join 
him. He had to wait some time. The men^were still at home, at 
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their meal or busy at their evening occupations. He fought down 
his depression. It tormented him to think that in the village his 
case was considered as one of the 'miracles'. If only he had not 
such a longing to get to sea again he could even have wished that 
he were still on the sick list. Better that than that it might be 
said that the miracle* worker had done anything for him. At last 
he heard a step, at last he would have company. 

Lescantin went a turn down by the harbour without finding 
Marcel Le Lay. He went back, and, iiaving opened the door of 
the patron s house and shouted in vain both for Marie-Louise and 
her husband, he finished up by looking in at old Garrec's house. 
There sat the lorry-driver, Buanic, with the children clustering 
round his knees. The kitchen was misty with the fumes of frying. 

"The patron is not here, I sec," said Lescantin morosely and 
began to go away without even having been right inside. He was 
anxious to meet Le Lay at once so that he might get that little 
episode clcaicd up as soon as possible. It was odd it was so 
difficult to get hold of him. All this searching for him had made 
it into much more of a thing than it was originally. 

"Marcel went down to the harbour on a message, yojj have just 
missed each other," said Guillaume. He added eagerly: "Come 
in, Jehan, and taste our pam'akes. Marcel is taking’^ some of them 
with him so that he is sure to look in before he goes on board. 
See here, take a chair! L it not so, Madarnc*, that you arc inviting 
the good Jehan to taste your pancakes? And another glass, too, 

if Fm not mistaken. I could also do >\ith " lie lifted his 

empty tumbler and looked imploringly at Marie-Suzette. The latter 
turned her broadest and most unsympathetic side to the table and 
panted over her low frying-pan. She knew \\hat they wanted 
without looking. 

"You're lifting your glass, Guillaume-Marie. Don’t you think 
of your health at all? Bernadette, bring a plate and a glass for 
Mon.sieur Lescantin and ask Rose to give you the Ncgrita bottle ! 
And you, little Eliane, are you ready?" 

"Yes, Grandm^re!" 

Eliane was just running off, but Buanic caught her in his arms 
and kept her prisoner between his knees. 

"Wait, wait, and mind you brake round the corners! What 
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are you thinking of, going off to our Prince looking as you do I 
Let me tidy you!" 

With his thick fingers he Joosened her hair-ribbon, found a 
comb in his breast pocket and tidied the ruffled hair, after which 
he lied a bow. 

'There you are! I don't believe your own mother could have 
done it better. What do ydu say, Madame Buanic?" 

"Oh, you're always full of nonsense," said Marie-Pierre, turn- 
ing round. "Do you remember what you have to say to Prince 
Efflam?" she asked her little daughter. 

"I'm to say that we're all longing to sec him. That he has 
stayed aw'ay too long, and that \vc want to find Maman's silver 
slipper before the Pardon next Sunday. And if w^' can't do that 
we would— we would " 

"Ask him ’’ Ciuillaume helped her when she began to 

hesitate. 

"Ask him humbly to let us find it before the Great Pardon at 
La Joie. Then 1 am to give him the panc'akes and wish him a 
good appetite and good health from (jrandnierc." 

"And cheerful spirits from ('irandpapa," added Guillaume. 

"And -success anti g<xjd luck from Father," said Buanic. 

"^\iid Irom me lovely sunshine such as we have in Provence!" 
broke in Lucie as she sat in the dooiway, working a little clumsily 
at the complicated thread gloves. "And Loulou sends him his 
heart," she added. 

"Yes," said Eliane, and ki-.sed her little cousin. "Now I can 
go. No. theie come Uncle and Aunt, llil What good wishes do 
you send to Efflam.^" 

"Are you going off there again?" sai<l Marcel Le Lay. 

"Yes, becau‘5e Grandmama has made pancakes again, and 
Prince Efilam has not been here to taste them. What shall I say 
from you too?" 

They sent their good wishes like all the rc^t. 

"And wdiat are you going to say for yourself, Kliane?" said her 
grandfather at last, "What are yon going to wish him?" 

She turned round and looked with shining eyes at the many big 
and little ones who had all spoken so kindlv, in fun, but with a 
certain seriousness behind it all. "Oh, I," she burst out, "now it 
is my turn, I shall wish that Prince Efflam may soon get his crown 
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and that it won't hurt him too much ! That's my wish. Now I'm 
going. Grandpapa." 

"Yes, here's the parcel. Walk carefully and mind the traffic 
when you get out on tlie main road." 

"Wait!" 

It was Lescantin's voice, more harsh and unfriendly than he 
had meant it to be. They were all silent, looking at him. The 
little girl stopped just as she was beginning to run. 

"\^y did you not ask me? Am I no good? I who am his 
true apostle. Answer me I " 

Eliane swallowed — "Ye — cs," she said at last. She swallow^ed 
again and turned her clear eyes upon the agitated, scornful man. 
"What message shall 1 give him from you?" 

"A real cross, like the one he is always raving about." 

"But " 

"Go and take him what you have been given! You others 
have looked after the pearls. But a crowm of roses always has 
its thorns." 

Eliane ran away, pres^-ing the wami, soft parcel of pancakes 
under her arm. Ih^ w'cre blurred with tears 

It was very silent m the kitchen after she had gone Jehan 
nervously moved his hand as it lay heavily on the tabTe Finally 
Le Lay coughed, and said reproachfully * 

"That was a strange remark, Lc-rantin." 

"Hm," The hand mc'ved still more neivously Yves Buanic 
found his voice. 

"It was cruel, to my mind " 

"Cruel, ah 1" Lescantin got up, shrugged his shoulders 

and prepared to go But he remained standing in the doorway. 
They saw his dark back outlined against the light. Ilis tw'o hands 
moved restlessly denvn in his trouser pockets. No, they were 
clenched. Once again he shrugged hio shoulders and wTnt his way. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

The sky was clear and transparent, people smiled at each 
other with a tinge of melancholy. There was no excitement, but 
a light expectancy in the air. The Pardon at the ruined church 
at Kervily was so outside the list of the year's Pardons that neither 
roundabouts or stalls had been set up. No shooting-galleries or 
strength-measuring machines had reached this little place. 

Eftlam Kelou went with the Gairec family, who had all collected 
at Guillaume's house for breakfast. Some of them had brought 
chairs with them fiom home. 

The fishermen \\eie all sitting on the stone wall near tlic church 
like sea-gulls in rows on the breakwater, but, unlike the birds, they 
sat silent, bent de(‘ply forwaid with eyes shut and hands folded 
between their knees, listening to the sounds that came from the 
roofless church and that could be heard tor a long way round. 

The simple door of the rum made of boards liad been lifted to 
one s«dc, and a group of young people stood ]ust outside the open- 
ing. Some of them wcie kneeling out thc'ie in the street, piously 
taking part in the service. 

Manc-Su/ette, clutching the chair whicli one of her sons-in- 
law had biouglit for her, pushed her wMy purposefully forward, 
lifted herself over the threshold and almost fell down into the low- 
lying floor of the churth. (juillauroe followed in lier wake, and 
he and others also managed to g^t inside. Efflam had Loulou on 
one arm and Mane- Jeanne's chair in the other hand, and when 
people saw him thty weie anx’^ us 1o make room for hiin. He 
walked forward tiiw'ards the altar and put down the girl's chair 
where he could find room for it, and then lie and Loulou with- 
drew to a corner by the door. 

With endless variations, and yet with a monotony that was at 
first tiring, then solacing, and finally uplifting, the congregation 
were saying the rosary. 

This hymn of praise went on for a long time, while people came 
wandering in until they were all collected and quiet. And then 
again with new power and wuth new varations: 

Mary, full of graced 

Again and again the same refrain sounded. The priest knelt on 
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a provisional platform — ^like a watchman at his post; or some- 
one defending a position, who did not mtend to give way an inch. 
He had the loudspeaker in his hand as if tiying to drown all the 
noisy dm and humbug of all the fairs in Brittany, as if trying to 
wake the war-weary, the apathetic all over France Command- 
ing, praying, convincing* 

**The Lord ts with thee 

Praising with all the glow and intimacy of the human heart: 

''Blessed art thou among women 

And with amazement and wonder 

"And blessed he the fruit of thy womb Jesus " 

And then again as if repeating a lesson to be learnt by heart 
or an important piece of work it was essential to get quickly 
through 

"Hail Mary, full of grace " 

Monotonous and monotonic, like the roar of the surging, ebbing 
waves on the beach Appealing, liberating — 

From the top of the broken, sun-bathed walls of the church 
came the t fitter of the l)jrd>. Now and again they darted like 
fishes among the sardine nets which clecoiatecl the church All 
this huge, infinitely fine fishing tackle swung like ethereal arches 
crosswise over the ruin^ A sail wa-^ stutclud above the altar at 
the farthest end 

Efflam's feet began to hint beciusc he had been standing so 
long holding I oulou He held the boy high up on his left 
shoulder Ihc giound in tlic iiiiddlc of tlu churdi was grass- 
grown, but hcie next to the wall there was only gravel and pieces 
of stone He did not, howe\er think of his own weanne:.s He 
also was drawn in, hbe rated 

The large pnest, whom he saw through the meshes of the float- 
ing, green-blue vault, was veiy impressive, almost ternfymg 
Efflam always burned away when h( heard the rattle of his old 
car, and the horn always woke him out of his dreams He used 
to move away when he heard the swish of the long, narrow soutane 
down the aisle of the chapel at La and he always avoided 
the strong arm that shot out to pull at the bell-rope To day the 
priest appeared larger than ever He was the Church personified 

"Blessed art thou " 

Over and over again Efflam was drawn into the rhythm and 
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was unconscious of everything in himself except his feet. He had 
left his sabots outside and was standing in his thin socks. The^ 
chips of stone pierced his soles. Part of his brain was working 
like that of a man who dreams. 

Perspiration ran down his cheeks, and he staggered as if he were 
about to fall. Someone pointed to a stone seat sticking out of the 
wall behind him and told him to sit down, but he could not move, 
could not lift his feet. They were nailed to the spot. 

The nails ! He had a perception of sharp-edged nails cut- 

ting into his feet. 

And blessed he the frutt of thy womb/* 

He was dripping with sweat. Yes, he was nailed fast and could 
not move a foot. His body also was stiff. Something pressed and 
weighed down on his forehead. Was it — ^the crown? 

His cheeks and lips grew slowly grey and suddenly he sank 
down between those who stood so tightly wedged around him. 
Somebody loosened Loulou^s arm from his head and took the 
little boy from him. They put their hands under his aims and 
helped him on to a stone seat jutting out from the wall. 

It grew' clearer again round Efflam, but he still felt the pain in 
his feet and the weight on his forehead. Now the rosary was 
finished, and the priest stepped down from his plctfonn. He was 
so tall that he tow'crcd above all those standing round him, and 
like a ship which knows its course and was sure of the power which 
drove it forward, he ploughed hi« w'av through the packed church 
down to the farthest corner. There he stood, with book in hand, 
continumg to take part m the sorvicc. Etflam still sat on the low, 
jutting stone, and the piiest's , et w’ere (luite near him as they 
stuck out from under his black skiit. They w'ere a large pair of 
feet even for such a tall man, and in ev< "yday life he often wore 
sabots. They looked as if they could trampli* down any obstacle 
that might come his way and lift then owner across precipices 
and bottomless pits. 

Efllani was gripped by the strange* fever he so often felt when 
he walked alone on the sea-shore. 

Was this the man that he so often heard? Was it this black- 
coated man w'ho in the dark nights seemeu lo come from out there 
and with thundering footsteps cross over land and sea ? 

If that were so, he must be God Himself 


H* 
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The perspiration streamed down his forehead. No one can see 
God and live, as the good book says. But he saw. Alone among 
the people here he saw Him in the midst of them. And he 

still lived I The Father had shown him grace without equal 

The next moment he lay bowed down at the great feet. 

"Bless me, Father!" 

At that moment the collection began, and EfiSam's low sighs 
were lost among the rattle of coppers. Those who had helped him 
before took hold of him again so that he was able to stand. He 
remained on his feet, spent and apathetic, and would have fallen 
again if the two men had not continued to hold him up between 
them. When he was able he lifted his eyes and saw that there 
was an empty space down there in the cornet ; the giant had dis- 
appeared. The clatter of coins and rustling of notes was over. 
The head of another priest could be seen against the red sail behind 
the altar. Harsh Breton words rolled among tlie grey stones. 

"That which has been destroyed and cast down shall be built 
up again. The work on these ruins will ‘^oon begin and the people 
of Kervily will again say their prayers in this ancient and holy 
place. In the same wsiy our country will again become great and 
splendid. For France is like this chapel -a rum compjjred to what 
it used to be. But it still stands — ^the walls remain. They are strong 
enough to carry a new roof." 

The walls still stood when those who had been assembled there 
for the service poured forth bearing with them the treasures of 
their parish church lent for the occasion. Among them was a 
statue of Joan of Arc from Notre Dame de I.a Joie. The Maid 
of Orleans was dressed in annour, her head baie and her helmet 
at her feet. 

Bareheaded also were the four young men who lifted the 
platform on which the saint stood on to their shoulders. Most 
bareheaded, most exposed and vulnerable of them all was Hugo 
Lescantin. He was nervous of the onlookeis and of the assump- 
tions they might make when they saw him, of the gossip that 
would go round. He did not wish it said that he was one of those 
who 'believed* in that Prince. It was enough that his mother had 
asked for advice and direction, and that his father had time after 
time stood up and testified. He did not wish to be involved 
himself. 



Apostle Jehan! 

He would have none of that. And he would forget the sorrow 
of his heart in the same way as he would avoid looking in the 
direction of a certain red-cheeked girl. He would think of her he 
was carrying — St. Joan, pray for those who are timid as a hare 
and uncertain as a weathercock, but who lonff to become defenders 
of their country. 

All the villagers walked in the procession in deep ranks up 
streets and down, away to the fields where the growing corn was 
blessed, out on to the pier, whore a new boat was sprinkled with 
holy water. Only walls of silent houses, sun-kissed corn and flower- 
ing potatoes, and the blue, calmly rocking s(‘a w'cie there as 
spectators. 

The only two persons who weic not in thr procession had gone 
off by themselves. One was J(dian Lescantin; the second was 
Efllam Kelou. 

Jehan had sat on the stone wall outside the chapel. When 
the piiesls, servers and choir-boys, the nuns, and the men and the 
women, with the figures of the blessed saints, and all his comrades 
prepared to take their places in the procession, Jehan also stood 
there, calm and good-natured, cap in liand, ready to join them, 
then he heard two men standing near him gossiping together. 

'Took, there's Hugo Lescantin; he's well enough to walk in 
the procession. They say he was cured by the Prince and that 
he has become as zealous a disciple as the father." 

Then Lescantin looked up and saw his son. He was still thin 
in the face and thinner and more angular than the other three 
boys who were carrying the plcu.orm of the saint. But there was 
something of steel in the blue eyes. Lescantin 's full lips curled a 
little, and his own eyes — as blue as his son's but half-hidden under 
his projecting eyebrows — began to send f«)ith sparks. 

So they said the boy was as zealous a follower as his father. 
As if he, Jehan himself, had ever been a follower. He had joked 
and acted — but they seemed to have taken his pretence in earnest. 
When had Bretons given up seeing a joke? Wis it since that 
strange man had been fished up out of the sea? 

Those two nights when Hugo and Jt^^ in had been out after 
prawns had been nothing but a game of hide-and-scek between 
father and son. Both had been violent, both awkward with each 
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other. The father had said to himself that the boy had worries 
about women. Before Hugo had been injured and had to go to 
hospital, he used to run around with Marie Le Donche's girl and 
take her to the pictures. They used to stand and bicker over the 
walls, frankly and fearlessly, so that anyone who cared to listen 
could do so. After the Pardon at Kerscaven their friendship 
seemed to have come to an end. Calroline was forever hurrying 
off somewhere, no one knew exactly where, Lescantin least of all. 
But he had become more friendly and indulgent in his manner 
towards the boy. 

Now as he stood here in the street and saw Hugo pass with his 
gaze fixed so sternly in front of him that he did not even noticei 
his father, his sympathy was allowed up in annoyance. Had 
the timid mother’s boy, in his disappointment about the girl, 
turned to Prophet Kelou ? Did he sneak away to secret meetings 
with the big-nosed carpenter's assistant? And he, Jehan himself, 
was said to be the one who had ‘converted’ the younger. He 
would put an end to the jest — at any rate from his side. 

The head of the procession was fai up the stieet, and the 
hundreds of women and children were passing now. Then the 
men stepped solemnly forward, bringing up the lear.^ One man 
was left standing alone at the door of the luin. It was Efflam. 
A little farther away stood another man — Jehan Lescantin. 

Lescantin approached Efflam violently. He was through w’ith 
joking, now he w’ould sp^?ak a few w^ords of truth. It was right 
for the boy to have worries about girl'. — they belonged to his age, 
but he must not seek consolation from that type of calf-eyed 
dreamer. That would never make a man of him. 

But before the fislierman had reached him, Efflam had turned 
aside and was walking down the neaiest path. Jehan remained 
where he was, crestfallen. His lips moved as if he wanted to call 
Efflam, but not a sound came. 

Well — that finished it — for the time being, at any rate. 

He looked round with a hurried desire to hide himself. He was 
afraid to remain alone in the deserted village in the clear day- 
light. He must get away before the procession came back this 
way. 

Efflam followed the little path to the Drezens’ house. When he 
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reached it he found that it was all locked up, even the outer door 
to the general stairs was locked. He sat down on one of the 
laundry-tables, and from there he saw the procession in the 
distance, winding its way through the village, the metal cross 
glittering in the sunshine. The banners shone pale pink, green, 
gold and white, and the almost windless air brought the faint 
sound of singing towards him. 

'Marie- Jeanne,' he thought, 'why are you not here? I carried 
your chair for you as if you had been my own mother, but now 
that I need you you arc limping energetically along in the pro- 
cession thinking of your own saints/ 

He was lethargic, his mind as it were empty inside him after 
the long service and his deep emotions. When they had taken 
Loulou from him it was as if the link that bound him to the crowd 
in the church had been snapped. Like a fragment, completely 
unconnected with those round him. completely meaningless, he 
had stepped aside, remained behind and mechanically found his 
way home. He felt forlorn and abandoned, and this feeling 
weighed him down. 

He sat looking up into the high heavems above him, and his 
eyes lost themselves in a thin, bluWi-white haze that shone and 
dazzled him. Down in the bay, too, the water gleamed and shone, 
but the pf)inls of rock shone dark in the surf in a half-circle out- 
side the point like the teeth of preying beasts. 

He stared so long out into the sharp light of day and directly 
against the sun that small, dark «=pots began to dance in front of 
his eyes. Half dazed, he walked towards the door of the work- 
shop and pushed it to the side /ist tmough to allow him to pass 
through and feel his way to the carpenter's bench. 

To-day there was a greater difference !')etwecn the outside and 
the inside of the workshop than on ordinary days when the broad 
door stood wide open. The light through the cobwcb-covcred 
window shone dream -like on to the rna^'hincs and tools and on 
all the finished work leaning against one of the walls. The trans- 
parent shadow of the cobwebs themselves trem>)led on the newly- 
finished chair that liad been hung on a hook in the ceiling. The 
backs and legs for several others of thi nme kind lay on the 
bench, and from old custom Efflam's hands moved over the wood, 
feeling it with his sensitive fingers. He had worked on Saturday 
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afternoons on these chairs, which he intended to give to Madame 
Stephan. 

The shavings rustled as he moved,, and he started half-frightened 
at the solitude in which he found himself. Together with the feel- 
ing of loneliness came this great, strange emptiness that he had 
never felt before, and at the same time a sobriety that made reality 
come nearer to him than ever. He saw himself as he was — a 
broken link without the power to hold fast to family or nation. 
Why was it so? he asked himself, looking absently at the wall 
opposite him, where most of the timber was assembled. 

Why was it so? 

All these planks and ribs and headings formed a pattern oi their 
own. Long straight lines, with here and there one lying across the 
others. 

They had advertised for his family, but in vain. 

All this wood came from forests and saw-mills far away, but 
perhaps most of all from Brittany's own forests. The fir tiees from 
Riga were unobtainable, Kcrlacrcc had told him. But how about 
the wood from the Black Forest m (iermany? He wondeied if 
some of the timber had come from there. 

Efflam’s brain busied itself indifferently with the question which 
came to him only because his eyes weie looking at the wood and 
found so few central points on which to focus his thoughts. I'he 
Black Forest — black crosses —conceptions and associations that 
had been imprinted on his consciousness in the past came to the 
fore again. 

Black crosses. 

Suddenly there seemed a strange, new silence in the quiet room. 
It was as if his ears had been locked up. so solidly, so tremendously 
did the silence press down upon him. His eyebrows were drawn 
together almost meeting over the bridge of his nose. His throat 
worked so strongly that it could be seen. 

No, it did not disappear; it remained before his eyes : a black 
cross. Not many small, black crosses like the name of that forest 
always conjured up, but one great big black cross. As high as a 
man, broad and powerful, it stood there dark against all the 
lighter wood. It sprang forward with the strength of a revelation 
and illuminated like a flash of lightning that which up till now 
had only been confusion and dim suspicions. 



The minutes, yes, the hours passed, and Efflam still felt as if 
he had received a hard blow on his ears, or as if he had dived 
deep down and heavy masses^ of water had closed in above him. 
The nerves of his ears began to throb and strain. 

All that he had lived through and experienced since he woke 
up on the beach of this village stood clearly before him. He knew 
now that up to the present he had gone around in a strange world 
of mist and had felt and spoken and acted on command. Nothing 
that he had done had been thought out beforehand. 

The strange things he had spoken and done bore witness to 
who he was, and the witness came from above. 

There stood the cross ! 

No — ! PTe smiled with pale, stiff lips. Smiled at his own 
sober wakefulness; but the blood thiobbed in liis temples and his 
wrists. 

It was not a finished cross, this cioss, this thing that stood 
there in front of him. He realised already that it w'as only two 
dark, stained boards that had boon placed there accidentally in 
such a way that they formed a cioss. Just because, in the midst 
of all this, he could see this, just because the revelation had come 
to him in such a sober moment, it was all the more convincing. 
He was now bound to believe it. 

The cross had once been the hard bed upon which he had lain 
outstretched. The ladder of torment by which he had climbed to 
the throne of world dominion. 

And it was not yet enough. The cross had been cut down, cast 
away, and th(* people of the world had chosen other rulers. 

And now he had been sent ] tc for the second time to suffer 
and save anew. 

Would the consummation this time be also by crucifixion? 

EfHam faced the (luestion submissively expectant, but no 
answer came. It had not ytt been revealed how it would take 
place, but the way of suffering, the wav of sacrifice lay before 
him. That seemed certain. For had he not, in spite of the veils 
of mist that surrounded him, had he not already begun to tread 
this patli? 

Yes. But in the future it would be still niore demanding. This 
day the Father himself had shown Himself, first through the priest 
in the church, then through the revelation in here in this humble 
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workshop, and m the sight of the All Highest the mists had been 
rent asunder like sea mists before a storm Now he who stood 
here, knowing the truth, would no longer be led forward like a 
defenceless cluld He was now of age and from this moment he 
must be led by his own will His will to fulfil that for which he 
was sent 

It would be mficdibly more difficult tor was he not 
here as weaker than the weakest^ As a wage earning carpenter's 
apprentice — and nothing more ^ 

Efflam moved his benumbed limbs and looked round the room 
The drills, the planes, the dust Is, the lithcs And then the 
circular saw of which dear old Guillaume was so teinficd 

He closed his eyes and tried to remember another carpenter's 
shop Another foster father, who had himself handled the tools 
and had taught him his work Almost two thousand yeais ago 
A thousand years is but as a day m the si^ht of the Lord How 
would he be able to leave this room with his tremendous 
knowledge ^ 

He looked at himself I ooked down at his simple cotton suit, 
at his clogs at his work worn hands lie thought of his home, 
his surroundings 

As he was and with the clothes lu now stood up m he would 
work outwards wake the w oriel and conquer e\il* 

The day passed Ihe sun ino\ed towards the west and the 
house by the road threw its long shadow over the workshop Ihe 
inhabitants of the house began to return but tin y hastenc d past 
the workshop without noticing that the door was half open They 
burned up to their kitchens and 'jmoke soon began to rise from 
the chimneys and the stairs wen filled with smell from their soup- 
kettles 

Efflam stayed on m the dark, shadow filled workshop He 
clung to it as firmly as at one time he had clung to his sick bed 
In here were both horror and fear, but out there the heavy 
demands on him were waiting and even greater horror 

He was afraid that he would never dare openly to declare who 
he was He began to have some conception of the scorn with 
which he would be met, and he shivered at the thought of the 
final consequences 
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The cross — or something else, whatever it might be. 

Others would perhaps acclaim him. They had, in fact, 
already done so. He had. followers already, disciples, but 
in the final horror he would have to stand alone. And there was 
no return. Then it came over him that in order to be able to carry 
out his task he must keep his eyes fixed without ceasing on the 
symbol of suffering and satnhcc — ^the cross. 

When the Kerlaerec family returned in the evening from their 
relations in the village Gerard noticed at once that the door to the 
workshop vas not quite closed. 

*‘You go in,*' he said to his wife and daughter * 'Perhaps 
Kelou has been working on his chairs and forgotten to shut the 
door I will push it to 

Before he did so he looked in for safety's sake to see whether 
anyone w^as in the workshop. What he saw startled and amazed 
him He diew ba(k his liead and wondered whether he were 
awake or dreaming Then lie put his head m again He had seen 
aright The sight was as giuesomt and »is fantastic as he had 
thought 

In the scmi“daikn( ss in thi re a man lay ^tretthed out on a cross 

A cross I It was down there on the flooi between the various 
working machines Kerlauec went m and stopped just inside the 
door, he hung on to the door handle with one hand behind his 
back, unconsciously putting himself into a position in which he 
could escape if need be 

The 'crucified one’, lonscious of the intruder, half rose and 
remained sitting on the cro'.s it If 11 is face beneath the untidy 
sawdust-covered hair shone with a ghostly light The upper part 
of his body was naked, so were his feet Hu clothes were thrown 
to one side 

The two men stared at eich other m silence Kerlaerec tried 
to find words, but his throat refused to act Finally the other 
rose and lifted up the heavy cross Then at last the carpenter was 
able to speak. 

"But Kelou — Monsieur Kelou — Pnnee— I do rot understand. 
What can all this 

Efflam half-lifted, half-dragged the cros^) over to the wall and 
placed it there near to the place where he usually worked. Then 



he turned and, panting as if he had been running ar had been 
working very hard, he almost stammered: 

"Will you — allow me, Monsieur,, to keep this cross which I 
have joined together with your boards? May it stand there where 
I have put it? It is necessary that I should have it always before 
my eyes." 

"Well, yes, but — I — I — do not understand " 

The carpenter could neither pull himself together nor under- 
stand. He picked up EfBam’s shirt and coat from the floor and 
held them out to him. After some hesitation, Efflam took his shirt 
and pulled it over his head, hiding for a moment his wildly untidy 
hair, his sombre eyes and colourless face, and he dragged it down 
over his dark, lightly hairy chest, where the ribs stood out so 
plainly. K^rlaeroc remained where he was, holding out the red 
coat. Tlie other looked past the gannent to the man behind it. 

"Gerard Kerla6rec. What you have seen was only a reminder 
and an exercise. Do not mention it to anyone." 

"El — no — cr — but — I understand nothing of all this " 

"Blessed arc the pure m heart, for to them shall much be 
revealed." 

"Won't you come in now% Kdou^" 

"Yes. But give me your hand, Kdlaercr. I I am afraid to 
take a step forward." 

The carpenter gave him his hand and helped him out of the 
workshop into the house. 

"A little soup will do you good," he chattered, still confused 
and uncertain as to how he should act. "Some good, strong soup. 
It’s all ready in there." 

"Take me upstairs please, Monsieur." 

The other complied with the request and led his staggering 
apprentice up the stairs. He asked again: 

"Would you not like a bowl of soup and a little bread?" 

"Let me be. And say nothing until the spint moves you to 
witness of me." 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

Marie- Jeanne woke with the impression of a dream that seemed 
to her both as uncanny and as impressive as some old saga. She 
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remembered it very clearly, but she told no one— no one except 
St. Teresa. While she knotted the celebrated ‘Irish knots*, pro- 
ducing finger after finger of the thread gloves, she had spoken her 
thoughts to her protector. 

"O St- Teresa, my dream was so strange. What can it 
mean? It was not an ordinary dream with people one knows, but 
it was more like when one opens a book and reads, or when some- 
body tells a story. Yet I saw the whole thing happening, saw i1} 
more cleaily than I now see the white roses in tlie vase here — for 
now my eyes are dim with tears, but in my dream 

‘T thought that a woman, a wife — the person in the story 
together with myself — had had her husband killed by the family 
enemy, who had taken his heart. This heart was now placed in the 
hands of the wife and she was told that it was a hen which she 
was to prepare- But she saw what it was she held in her hands; 
a large, red heart still \\arm, the heait of her husband. Then 
she dropped it, and it broke into pieces at her feet and much blood 
flowed from it. She herself ran away in despair. She ran and ran 
until her own heart buist and she icll down dead. 

'‘0 St. Teresa, O Mother of God, this dream has made me 
feel so strange, so depressed. I do not understand it, but I beg 
you: pray for my fnend " 

She had not seen ICfflam since he had gone with her to the 
ruined church and had carried her stool. When the procession 
was over she had expected to find him among the men of the 
family, but he was not there. She had been told later by Gerard 
that he had found Efllain at home in the woikshop. The car- 
penter would say no more, ah’ nigh ho ‘^eemed as if there was 
something more to be said and that he would have liked to un- 
burden himself. 

Now she could no longer endure not having seen him, and not 
knowing how he was. Still working industriously, she moved over 
to the doorway, out past the wall— then slowly towards the cross- 
roads. 

Who was that coming up the main street if not he about whom 
she was thinking and worrying^ He was dressed in his 
ordinary clothes and was carrying an en*melled dish. She could 
not resist stretching out her hands towards him : 

"Good-nioming, Etflam!" 
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*'Good-moming, Marie- Jeanne," he said, returning her greet- 
ing. "Do not touch me," he added and turned aside. 

Surprise and anxiety made the girl's face sensitively alive. She 
realised immediately that to-day it was more difficult than usual 
to make contact with him, but she tried to be calm and natural 
and stood on tiptoe to look at the dish he was holding. 

"What a lovely turbot! Is it for Blanche?" 

"Yes, Madame K6rlaercc asked me to go and fetch it." 

Now he moved his thoughtful gaze from the fish to Marie- 
Jeanne and said reproachfully : 

"Marie-Jeanne, 1 expected you yesterday, but you did not 
come." 

She started. It was almost always so. He made her both happy 
and terrified. "Oh, Efflam, if I had only known," slie said 
remorsefully. At the same time the smile in his eyes brought 
happiness into hers. 

"Be comforted, Marie-Jeanne. I needed you, but it was my 
father's will that I should be alone so that 1 might come of age. 
Now I need you no longer." 

These words, said so simply and quietly, took away all her 
happiness, but no pause was allowed either for de^pj^ir or hope- 
fulness, for he added in a low, charming voice : 

"But you need me, Marie-Jeanne." 

"Yes, Efflam," she acknowledged, and her face was stilled and 
immovable. What she had called happiness was now' nothing 
but a piercing sorrow within her. but she kn(*w that what he had 
said was true. She needed him so as to have someone to care for 
and someone to can* for her. So that she might be able to wait, 
wait —wait for something that might never happen, but it was 
better to wait than to have nothing. Yes, very much better, it 
was almost as good as having something to hope foi. 

"Now I must take the fish to Madame KerlatVec. Kenavo, 
Marie-Jeanne." 

** Kenavo,'* she burst out, startled. He turned and went away. 
She only just managed to capture the friendly glint that appeared 
suddenly in his eyes, which were generally so distant. The Breton 
word of greeting filled her with such joy that she would have Ixjen 
completely happy if only he had not already been out of sight. 
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"0 Saint Teresa, he says that he no longer needs me. It is 
as if the world were cold and desolate. As if something had at 
last become firmly settled; as .if the towers and battlements of my 
dream castle had been frozen into hard, dead ice. Yet he said 
kenavo, and he smiled mischievously like a real Breton. He says 
he no longer needs me. He turned aside so that I should not 
touch him. Dear Saint Teresa, I cannot understand, I can only 
say: pray for my friend.*' 

Little Eliane again arrived with a packet under her arm and 
knocked at Eftlam's door. Blanche down in the bottom flat heard 
her and called out: 

“He's not theie, Eliane. Cto to the workshop. He's working 
on Madame Stephan’s cupboard." And the little girl trotted 
quickly downstairs again, pu^hcd her feet into hei sabots, which, 
still warm, stood outermost in the fleet of sabots under the stairs. 
Then she clattered away to the workshop: 

“Prince Efllani, pancakes!" 

She carefullv placed the packet m its grease-spotted paper 
between the wood shavings and the tooK. “It's from Grandmere. 
She wishes you a good appetite and good health. Take them! 
Look, Pnnee Elflain, do you w'ant me to open them for you? Do 
you?" 

She could not control Ikt eagerness that he should begin to eat 
the pancakes at once. 

“Prince Efflam, why do you never come to us on Saturdays 
now^ Why do you work on Saturday afteinoon?" 

“There's so much poverty, 1 iam^" 

She looked at him, her eyes big and puzzled. Then she became 
happy and important again. 

“iW, Pnnee Efflam, you've come to nut everything to rights 

again; I should like to help you, if I can " She suddenly broke 

off and pointed towards the wall. 

“What's that?" 

“My cross." 

There was silence m the room. He went on screwing liinges 
on to the kitchen cupboard he was malnug of which Blanche 
had spoken. The child's eyes filled with tears. She crept up to 
the high wooden cioss on the other side. §he genuflected, made 
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the sign of the cross, and crept b^ck the same way to Efflam, 
Then she said confidentially : 

‘Trince Efflam, everything is beginning to come right. You’ve 
got the cross that Monsieur Lcscantin wished for you. And the 
sun is almost as hot as it is in Provence, Aunt Lucie says so. She 
wished it for you. Now you'll get the crown too and all the other 
things. Don’t you think so?" 

"Yes, Eliane, if I can fulfil my destiny.” 

"What's that?" 

"To suffer and save." 

"Is it the same as to help people to get rid of their poverty?" 

"Yes, the poverty of their souls." 

"And then we shall all be happy." 

"Yes — all happy — ^in different ways." 

"Tell me what I must do, because I'd like to help you, Prined 
Efflam!" 

"Tell everyone you meet that you have seen a halo round 
Prince Efflam's head." 

"Yes, but ?" She grew hesitant. She wondered whether 

she had really seen the halo or not. "Yes, but ?" 

"Look at me, Eliane I " ^ 

He stood straight and commanding in a way that she had never 
seen before. His hair lay, as always, thick and wavy round his 
head, black with a .sprinkling of copper when the sun struck itL 
The red in it shone. Ye->, it shimmered 

"Do you sec, Eliane?" 

"Yes, Prince Efflam." 

"You see the halo?” 

"Yes, Prince Efflam." 

"Tell everyone you meet about it!” 

Eliane set out homeward a little confused and shy at the 
thought that she must speak to everyone .she met, but anxious to 
do so. 

The first person who came towards her was the rich Mile. 
Jegou on her way to the cemetery. The little girl greeted her 
politely and then hurriedly gave her message in the same breath: 

"Good-morning, Mademoiselle. I've seen a halo round Prince 
Efflam's head." 

The stiff-necked lady pursed her lips in a superior 'good- 
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morning’ and went on. But suddenly she started and looked 
round : 

“Come here! What was that you said?" 

"That Prince Efflam — ^that I saw a halo round Prince Efflam's 
head." 

"Prince! Pouf! What's this rubbish you're going around with? 
A halo! Do you know what a halo is?" 

"Yes, Mademoiselle, it's a light that shines round the heads of 
the saints." 

"Well, stop talking nonsense then!" 

Mile, jegou tossed her head with its high coif and walked on. 

The next person Eliane came across was the village shoe-maker, 
Kerli\io. He was a war invalid, a youngish man with something 
girlishly soft about his cheeks and in his large, happy eyes. And 
yet — or perhaps just for that reason — everyone thought him a very 
handsome man. He was so clever that, with the crutch under his 
arm, he was able to bieak up the soil and cut stones for his own 
house— all in his free time. He was just now on his way to the 
quarry outside the village when Eliane stopped him. He returned 
her frank greeting in a friendly way. 

"C^ood-morning, little Eliane Buanic. How are your father and 
your mother?" 

"Faiily well, thank you, Monsieur." Then she blushed, but he 
looked at her encouragingly and she was suddenly eager to speak 
to him : 

"Monsieur Kerlivio, do yon know what I've seen? — I've seen a 
halo round Prince Efflam's head!" 

"Say it again, Eliane!" 

"1 saw a real halo round Prime Efflam’s head!" 

"Did you now! A halo, what did it If'ok like?" 

"Oh! Eight — yes, light. Like a little snn." 

"Did you ever! That's strange. It must have been very pretty. 
I wish I could see something like that. I've never done so yet. 
And what do you think it means, Eliane?" 

"I don't know." She looked thoughtful and thi*n she asked: 
"What do you think, Monsieur?" 

fie smiled at her. "What do I think, what do 1 think ? 

Perhaps he's a chosen man, a holy man." 

"Yes, yes, that's just what I wanted to say, but I couldn't 
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remember it. Thank you, Monsieiir. Au revair. Monsieur." 

‘*Au revoir, little Eliane!" His crutches sounded against the 
asphalt as he hopped away to his work. The girl hurried on and 
had turned a few comers and walked past the old castle before it 
was again time to deliver her message. She stopped and waited, 
for the person she wanted to meet — or pass by — ^was talking with 
someone else, and Eliane knew that it would be impolite to 
intmde in others' conversation. He was talking to someone two 
gardens off. 

"Surely you've time to go to the pictures," he shouted. 

"Perhaps I have, but I don't want to, not with you at any 
rate." 

Eliane was all cars. It was Caroline's voice, and she was speak- 
ing to the Lescantins' Hugo. 

"I've said that I don't want to go with you. There are many 
others with whom I would much rather go to the pictures," said 
the unfriendly, girlish voice. 

That's a pity,' thought Eliane. 'Why can’t Caroline be decent 
and go with Hugo?' 

"Who are the others?" asked Hugo. 

"That's nothing to do with you." 

"Why are you like this? Did you meet anyone special m 
Kerscaven at the Pardon}'* 

"If I did — do you think I should have told you about it!" 

He pulled his beret further on to his head, pulled it right down 
over his forehead and came towards Eliane. He was walking very 
quickly, and she had to put herself right in his way. 

"Hugo, Hugo — hullo, Hugo, one moment!" 

"What's the matter now?" 

She felt that she must not go too briskly to work. Therefore 
she began in a friendly, conversational tone: "I hope you and 
your father had luck with the prawning. But perhaps the nights 
have been a little too light. After all, the prices arc fairly good 

now " She chattered on in an old-fashioned and sophisticated 

way. Hugo had an idea. 

"Listen, Eliane, have you seen Caroline going about with any 
young man? Or do you know what it is she's after when she 
bicycles over to Kerscaven?" 

"I don't think that she goes to Kerscaven. I believe it's to 
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Tr6meur that she goes. They say that she's looking for somebody 
she met at the Pardon"* 

Hugo listened impatiently, ^but interested, “Who is it?'^ he 
asked. 

“I don't know. I don't think Caroline knows either." 

“Oh, she’s sure to know. Why should she go off in the way she 
does, if she doesn't? " 

“She's looking for him. Can't you help her?" 

“That's a good idea. If we met he'd get his deserts. 

“1 could ask Prince Eftiam — oh, Hugo, I knew there was some- 
thing I wanted to tell you: 1 saw a halo round Prince Efflam's 
head.'' 

“You can tell that to someone else. I'm not in the least 
intcrc.sted in your Prince. Good-bye “ 

He went off, and Eliane lookccl after him. Had she said it 
properly? Or would he foiget it because of all the other things 
they had been talking about? 

Hugo sauntered on, depressed and brooding over the informa- 
tion he had just been given. She had met somebody that Sunday. 
And something had happened. C'ould it be possible that Caroline 
and this somebody had afterguards and immediately lost one 
another? Why did she rush about the loads the way she 
did? 

Hugo kicked the gravel in front of him irritably. His toes, 
which stuck out between the straps of his open sandals, were soon 
grey with dust. Once more he dragged at his beret and then let 
it slip far back on his sun-tanned neck 

“I'll be damned if I'll do that." he burst out suddenly, speak- 
ing to himself and then swearing loudly. This was in answer to 
his own thought whether he should go an-1 consult that ‘prince'. 
He remembered Eliane's words: a halo, f^ood Lord! Well, why 
not? 

Efflam carried the new kitchen cupboard to the widow up 
under the roof and asked if he might instal it now 

“Yes," she answered shortly without changing her sullen, 
rather frightened expression. However, lifted her washing- 
basin and other toilet things and then moved the old packing-case 
which served both as a cupboard and a wash-hand-stand. Efflam 
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pushed the new white cupboard into its place, the boy Jean 
helping him vigorously, while little Marie-Chantal pirouetted 
ecstatically in front of the lovely new piece of furniture. When 
the cupboard had been put in its place Efflam bowed and said : 

"I hope that this will please you and that you will find it useful, 
Madame. May my foster-father. Holy Joseph, bless this house." 

"How much?" came as shortly as before from Madame. 

"Madame knows that it win cost her nothing." 

The young woman looked confused, but suddenly she bent 
down and hunted among the bottles in the corner by the stove. 
She brought a dusty rum bottle out into the light, shook it and 
turned it upside down. Then she put it back in the corner and 
showed her regret by turning a pair of empty palms outwards. 
Efflam went towards the door. There he turned round once again, 
looking, with an absent-minded gaze at the three in the room : 

"Madame, the top flight of stairs in the house is scrubbed every 
Saturday. The corridor downstairs is also scrubbed, but nothing 
is done to the lower flight of stairs." 

She listened in her suspicious way. By degrees she showed 
more interest. Then she lifted her high coif into the air and 
seemed to grow. She was in such a hurry that the words tumbled 
over each other: ^ 

"No, that flight of stairs is not so good. The Goc'fftys and T 
take turns with the top stairs and the Kcrlaerccs do the hall at 
the bottom. The foreign gentlemen in the middle flat never think 
of those stairs, and you — ^and you—I'll scrub them down. Til 
also tidy your room and scrub it once a week." 

"Madame, I have come to obey and to serve, but blessed is he 
who secs in the servant of the servant his rightful master. Blessed 
be you and your children! " 

Yvonne Stephan's face was again immovable; so terrified wa*- 
she of what she had dared to suggest that she did not take in 
Efflam's solemn words. Her pride had been saved, and she felt 
relieved in the knowledge that she had found a way of repaying 
him. In spite of her suspicious nature, she could not but feel 
drawn towards this man who never lost a chance of helping her, 
who served her and went errands for her while he maintained the 
superior absent-mindedness and indifference which so seldom went 
with kindness and understanding. 
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Fear returned into the woman's eyes. There had been much 
gossip going round about him. They said that he was something 
apart. Someone had even said that a halo had been seen round 
his head. She herself had never seen those rings of light except 
in pictures and had scarcely considered them to be more than a 
fanciful decoration. Now she had been too shy to look at him as 
he stood there so close to her, so much taller than she was, so 
strong in the atmosphere with which he filled her little home. She 
only dared look at his hands. They had done so much for her, 
those long, golden-brown hands. Not only had they made one 
article after the other of those things she so sorely needed, but 
he had carried pails of water up the stairs for her and often took 
her garbage-bins down. He brought up her firing and had given 
bits of food to Jean, who was always hungry. He lifted up little 
Maric-Chantal so carefully when slie fell into the puddles or if 
she stumbled on the stones. A person possessed of so much good- 
ness certainly had a right, if anyone had, to a blessed halo round 
his head. 

Kniotion seized the harsli, reserved woman. Suddenly she 
seized Efllam's hands and kissed them — warm tears fell on them. 
When he tinned round to go, and she looked after him through 
lier teais, it was as if she really saw something glitter and .shimmer 
round his head — even round his whole person. 

The large cultivated area inland between the villages had 
altered a great deal. The long, wet, green spring was transformed 
into a summer with a burning, mid-summer sun and quick ripen- 
ing. The bluish-green wheat rcaci *d up to his waist as he followed 
the path through the fields, and there were already thick spikes, 
angular with seed, fa.st becoming the sarn'^ colour as the mounds 
of yellowish-green butter displayed on tln' shop countcu and on 
the round dining tables. The country round him was now more 
open, for here the stubble lay short and stiff, and the light earth 
had been sucked dry. And there the bristle of the corn-fields, 
which had lately been so lightly silver, had now become brown- 
tipped. 

The territory rose slowly towards more ^tony ground. There 
the corn-fields were still pale, and the potatoes had only small, 
black leaves attached to their grey stalks. ^ The Colorado beetle 
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was on its way from this withered place, the reddish-gold scales 
of its wings shdning in the grey dust. 

Efflam was soon out on the low sand-hills, covered with yellow 
furze, which also crept along the ground and hid itself in the long 
tough grass, from which it pushed out its claws and grasped at 
the wanderer as small hobgoblins might. Efflam walked on and 
allowed his legs to be scratched. He 'had caught sight of a larger 
and more threatening hobgoblin in a copse of taller bushes. Its 
sulphur-yellow face shone large like a giant moon. He hesitated. 
There was witchcraft in the air over these barren sand-hills with 
their small, secret hollows, with menhirs placed high upon the 
edge. There were also strange whistlings in the light wind that 
slapped across the thin, limp grass, puffing hairy seeds and sigh- 
ing over his shoulders close past his ears, where it titthd and 
tattled. 

Efflam turned his back on the hobgoblins and dragged himself 
loose from the small, black, crooked arms that continued to hook 
themselves fast to his trousers. At the same moment he saw a 
crucifix a long way off. Immediately he lifted up his head and 
began to chant a hymn and continued on his way, singing. If all 
monsters of heathendom w'cre lurking in their hiding-places or 
standing on guard, watching foi him, he would go forward 
towards that which, like a sign full of foreboding, rose above the 
low, pale hillocks. 

The rising wind whipped his slender body as he walked due 
we.st, where the sea lay strong and fresh. Hr crossed flat, sandy 
meadows, where the ox-eye daisies raised their white, transparent 
petals and the light-coloured heath flowers spread abroad their 
strange, dry, rancid smell. The red of the thrift paled almost to 
invisibility in the sharp light. 

Suddenly the wanderer saw in front of him a still paler, a still 
more shining sand-field. It was spread at the bottom of a high 
sand-dune which in a sharp drop put an end to all growing tilings 
and in its great, strong curve united the two dark, rocky tracts at 
each end. The amazing evenness of this ‘meadow* dazzled and 
enraptured him by its purity, which was as clear as day. In white, 
snorting haste the waves rolled up into the bay. springing forward 
joyfully like a group of spirited horses, their hoof-beats echoing 
against the rocky promontories. Outside the bay the sea lay 
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majestically calm with its slow, heavy wave-movement— while 
it still boiled and beat against the coast here. Efflam's ears were 
full of the eternal roaring and hammering. 

The cliffs on the one side were well known to him. They were 
the outposts of Saint-Fiacre, and from here he had often watched 
the sunset. Beyond the other darker and gloomier rocky tract he 
found a new bay with new,* never-resting masses of water storm- 
ing towards him — if indeed it could be called a bay, this beach 
land, scarcely bent, which faded aw’ay in a cold, grey mist. 
Here the grey paleness of death held sway. Deserted and un- 
even as a moon landscape, solitary as the country of the damned, 
the long beach stretched away, away into the unknown. 

Efllain shuddered : was this llie abode of lost souls? He thought 
he saw them crow' ding re'>tlcssly along the beach. There w'as room 
for many. He felt dragged irresistibly towaids the cold, grey 
mists, and was gripped by fear. 

‘*Get you gone, Satan!'' he broke out suddenly, trembling with 
determination. 

He had come to conquer death and to gather in the unhappy 
souls and bring tliem home to the dwelling-places of his Father. 
"Get you gone, you tempter!" he shouted. "My way does not 
lie in the salty, deathly mi'^ts, but upwards towards the hills of 
light.'' 

He went off quickly up among the sand-dunes again. He 
hastened his steps and did not look back, and once again he 
began to sing w'hile he clambered from hillock to hillock. Here 
the air was dry and the earth became more and more radiantly 
clear. And w^onder of wonders— long, twisting creepers of wild 
pea, with full, swelling pods, w’ere spread about in the hot 
sand. The wheat was short, but clean. Lightly, inconceivably 
lightly, the sparse wheat moved in the wind. Inconceivable also 
was its high, fleeting shimmer of gold. In its light the soul rose 
up on the wings of a lark and, trembling with happiness, melted 
into a sea of light. 

The coast meadows, bathed as they were in light, made Elflam 
realise the blessedness he had renounced for that sign which he 
who had sent him now held again before hi.. • yes so that he might 
not desert his destiny. 

A spire, a cross 
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To EfiBam eveiy little stone cross by the wayside was a new 
meeting-place, each chapel an experience. 

The chapel whose spire had called him from afar lay on a little 
hillock. His ecstatic happiness left him as he followed the over- 
grown path upwards and came to the large, deserted church, 
round which the sunbeams played and the sea-breezes blew, but 
to which people very seldom found their way. 

To his surprise one of the doors gave when he tried it, and, 
according to habit, he left his sabots outside and stepped silently 
in on the stone floor. 

The holy-water stoups were dry, no red lamp burnt in front of 
the altar at the end of the church. Slowly he went right up and 
stopped in front of the altar — a single, long slab. He was captured 
by the decoration on this naked stone altar — a row of vases each 
with their bunch of brown, dead, dried-up flowers. Silent as 
before, he walked away down through the chapel. 

At the door he turned and looked back. He who was to be 
strong unto death must be strengthened and proved through a 
thousand temptations. He felt himself here to be tempted by the 
power of the past; by the beauty in the petrified, in the naked and 
in withered things. He closed his eyes and prayed siloptly. 

EfiBam came out and found himself standing in front of the 
Calvary which he had before passed by so blindly. He was still 
depressed, and at first he saw only another monument of the 
past in the stone groups so worn and lichen-covered. Then 
his gaze was caught by the Saviour bearing His cross and 
the other figures, hewm out of the coarse granite. He began to 
walked round studying the four sides of the Calvary, with its 
double rows of history in pictures. 

Slowly the reliefs which had been so ill-treated by wind and 
weather began to stand out more clearly; became pictures full of 
expression; came to life; became something which not only had 
been but which still was. 

Then the pictures in relief grew blurred again and disappeared 
more and more, until the Calvary stood there as an angular block 
in the mist of Efiflam's own warm tears. But the story was 
chiselled anew into his consciousness, and he carried it with him 
when he went down the slope. He still moved in a strange world 
of mist, but it was not the raw, cold mist of death, but tiie good, 
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wannly-soft, life-giving drizzle that smudged things out and gave 
strange outlines to all around him. 

Marie-Jeanne could not get rid of her dream, especially as it 
was not of such a nature that she could tell anyone about it. A 
red, living, male heart in a woman's hand! A heart that still 
worked like a muscle, expanding and contracting, widening and 
narrowing. Which fell and broke into a thousand pieces while the 
blood ran in streams at the woman's feet. No, no, she could not 
talk to anyone about it except to St. Teresa. 

She went a little distance along the road as the sun sank to see 
and to listen in case anything special was happening. Then she 
saw fai away in the open land between the villages a narrow red 
line shining in the midst of the yellowing corn. There was no 
doubt, it was her prince, her friend, the child of her heart. Tears 
of gladness dimmed the eyes of the girl as she limped home, thank- 
ful that he about whom she had been so anxious was once more 
returning safely to his home. 


CHAPTER EICtHTErN 

Bernadette's and Eliane's newly-ironed frocks, each on 
its own little hanger, hung down from the ceiling at Guillaume’s. 
Light as petals they were in their fine satin. As soon as anyone 
stirred in their neighbourhood the draught put them in movement, 
and they swung round half-circle. vVhenever this happened, Marie- 
Pierre, who had sewn all the countless stitches in them, looked up 
a little anxiously over her new spectacles. Much sewing and 
crocheting had made it her turn to visit V e oculist But just as 
her brother-in-law Gerard took his new dentures out of his mouth 
whenever he sat down to table, she herself felt most inclined to 
take off the strong glasses whenever she was really going to look 
at an 5 ^hing. She seemed tired where she sat fastening off the 
ends of thread in the small fingers of Eliane's net gloves. 

Her sister, Marie-Louise, came in with a 1 Itle garment over her 
outstretched arm, carrying it as carefully as if it had been made 
from cobwebs. At the same moment the youpgest daughter of the 
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house, Rose, appeared, coming down the stairs from above. She 
had Odile with her — Odile dressed in a frock like a fairy-tale child. 

Marie-Pierre took up her embroidery scissors, cut the last wisp 
of thread, took off her glasses and rubbed the edges of her eyes. 
Then she went and unhooked the two light-green satin leaves and 
took them away into the bedroom. There, on Lucie's broad 
family bed, lay underclothes with button-holed edges, light-green 
socks and smooth new hair-ribbons. 

Marie-Louise pulled the round tabic out into the middle of the 
kitchen and Rose placed her little daughter, like a specially lovely 
flower, in the middle of the table. Then she herself and her sister 
finished dressing the child. 

Lucie, the ugly duckling among her swan-like sisters, sat 
huddled by the door, rubbing up the brass buttons on Loulou's 
jacket. When they were shining enough she took his soft kid 
boots, breathed lightly on the round black buttons and dried 
them until they gleamed like ebony. She was very quiet. Would 
Prince Efflam come, she wondered? It was Wednesday and a 
working day, and she feared he could not leave the workshop. 
She would have liked him to be there when Loulou walked — yes, 
walked — up to the piiest to receive his blessing. 

Now Marie-Pierre 's little girls came storming in. They had 
been to Tr^oultre to the hairdresser. Their mother appeared in 
the doorway and held out the palms of her hands in dismay. 

'‘Children, children, don't come rushing in like that! Be care- 
ful not to disturb your hair! Come, let me sec how they've done 
it." She took hold of the breathless, excited little girls and turned 
them tliis way and that. They were both almost unrecognisable. 
Bernadette's sleek brown hair, that usually hung in two plaits, 
now stood out in stiffly undulating waves. Eliane's light fine hair 
hung in stiff corkscrews. Marie-Pierre was satisfied. 

"Yes, he's splendid, that Monsieur Danyel, since his return 
from Paris. He learnt something there, to be sure. Come into 
the bedroom, children, and I'll dress you." 

"Yes, but may we not see Odile first? Oh, what a lovely dress 
Aunt Marie-Louise has made for her. Only holes and holes and 
holes!" 

Odile's short dress stood out white and stiff round her fat, little, 
childish waist like a shining, open-work wheel as she was twirled 
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round so that she might be seen from all sides. Rose held her 
close and stood dreaming, breathing kisses on the soap-perfumed 
hair while Marie-Louise pulled the incredibly small gloves on to 
the child's hands. Then Marie-Louise turned to her sister down 
by the door. 

"rve also got something for Loulou. For he must be as grand 
as any of them. Look here f" 

"Oh — a pair of real glac^ kid gloves/' Lucie burst out, touched. 
"Thank you, Marie-Louise. A thousand thanks, dear sister." 

In all the homes round the coast children were being dressed in 
the same way for the festival. They all gathered out on the most 
westerly point of the parish, the region round the lighthouse, 
where there was a little chapel. The insignificant building was 
just as low and flat as the lighthouse next door to it w'as high 
and thin. To-day it was decorated with veils of green nets in 
which small cut-out silver sardines blinked and shimmered. On 
its whitewashed walls were fastened bunches of flowers, so that the 
chapel seemed to be hung with a flow'ery wall-paper. St. Nicholas 
waited to receive and bless the children — he stood at the side of 
the altar in the guise of an old, sculptured w^ooden statue. 

Marie- Jeanne had also dressed herself up to go with her sister 
to the children's Pardon, but at the moment she stood making a 
cup of tisane for Caroline, who lay across the bed in the farthest 
part of the loom. 

"Go to bed properly," Marie Lc Donche advised her daughter. 
"You've not been yourself lately, and since you've stayed away 
from the factory you cannot do better than rest until you've got 
over this attack." 

Caroline buried her head in the bedclothes, obstinately kicking 
the floor. "Shut up! Shut up! I'vo .‘leard enough about— 

about I'm going back to the factory again as soon as I can. 

I'm sure I shall get back by the time the sardines come. But I 
hate it. I hate the dirty, fishy, stinking " 

"That's enough," the older woman intemipted her. "You don't 
know what dirty work really is. You should have seen my child- 
hood. Nine years old 1 was when I began, and wet up to my 
elbows and frozen and miserable when I goi iiome." 

Marie-Jeanne said cheerfully: "If you don't like the factory 
vou can begin making thread gloves or lace, as Rose does. Then 
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you are your own master and can do as much or as litUe work 
as you like. I'll teach you the new fashions." 

"No, no, for goodness* sake be quiet I I don't want to begin 
with that awful work which follows you all about everywhere, 
eveiywhere day and night, and for which in the end you get paid 
so little. It's all right for you, Marie-Jeanne, for you who 

can't I ought, of course, to have gone to the factory when 

the siren sounded, but — ^they speak so unkindly of me there. 
Somebody or other has slandered me. Oh, I hate them all, every 
one of them!" 

"Here you are," said Marie-Jeanne, "drink this. It will calm 
you." 

"No, let me be! " The girl hit out blindly and almost knocked 
the bowl out of Marie- Jeanne's hands. Her mother shook her 
head. 

"Do as Marie-Jeanne tells you and drink the good tea. And as 
you will not go to bed, you had better go with her to the Children's 
Festival in the chapel. You are still nothing but a child." 

"Oh, keep your mouth shut. I'm no child! I'm grown up. 
I'm more grown up than you think. I'm more grown up than 
Marie-Jeanne. I've seen more of life than she has. And I hate 
everybody here. I want to get out. I want to get away!" 

The otiier two sighed. Maiic-Jeanne took the bowl of tisane 
back to the stove and began to help her mother mend clothes. 
Tf only Efflam would come!' she thought. 'He would be able to 
calm Caroline and make her happy again, but last week he only 
came the once when he looked in and pushed his money under 
the salt-bin on the shelf ' He does nothing but help people, she 
thought. Yvonne Stephan's furniture was finished, but he had 
found other poverty-stneken people who needed their furniture 
renewed or repaired. This last week he had been out wandenng 
again as he used to do when first he came, and there had been 
strange rumours going around about him. Several people insisted 
that they had seen a halo round his head. Some said that he 
represented himself as being a new saviour of mankind. In spite 
of these incredible assertions, more and more people watched him 
and were respectful. More and more had gone to him on the sly 
to ask for advice and help. 

^,lQh, if only he wojild come!' thought Marie-Jeanne, listening 
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to her sister's feet and clenched fist banging in the next room. 
Bang, bang, bang! It was hurtful to listen to it. Marie Le Douche 
spoke again quietly and in a deeply thoughtful tone of voice. 

"Caroline, my girl, is it because you are worrying about 
Hugo that you are taking on so? Is it because you have sent him 
away and are too proud to call him back? Get the better of your 
pride, my child I Stop being arrogant I Ask Our Lady to help 
you. The love of a good man is a costly treasure. We who are 
so poor can hope for no other kind of happiness on this earth but 
that which husband and wife can give each other." 

Her mother's words echoed in Marie- Jeanne's mind: "No other 
happiness except that which husband and wife can give each 
other Any other happiness — never." 

A long and dreary journey — ^that was all that life could hold for 
her, she who was so deformed and lame. If only her despair had 
been no greater than could be relieved by kicking feet and banging 
fists! 'Oh, Effiam, come, come and help us now — no, not now, 
not just now — I could not see you now without giving way. My 
fingers long to stroke your forehead, your neck, your hands. My 
eyes long to capture your gaze and hold it captive. My mouth 
desires Oh, Efflam ' 

Suddenly the old widow, to her great surprise, heard bitter sobs 
coming from her eldest daughter, who was generally so silent, so 
controlled. The girl sat there with her work on the floor at her 
feet and her face hidden in her hands. The humped back was 
shaking. 

‘It's not so easy,' thought her mother, 'to be alone and with- 
out a husband or a father for the two children at their ages. One 
of them, alas, so dctomicd. No, it was not easy.’ 

Caroline’s loud sobs died down sudden y. She looked at her 
sister curiously, showing a red and swollei. face, half-covered by 
the strands of her black hair. Then she said crossly: "Why are 
you cr3dng?" 

Maiie-Jeanne went on sobbing, not loudly, but bitterly, bitterly. 

"Oh, shut up! You have no cause to cry !’’ Caroline said with 
youthful egotism, as if she did not want to share even her right to 
tears. Marie Le Donche signed to her youn ;est daughter, trying 
to keep her quiet. She was always disturbed when her eldest 
daughter showed her feelings. Suddenly shg said : 
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"If only Monsieur Kelou would come- He's always such 
a help." 

Caroline began to sob again and repeated her mother's words: 

"Monsieur Kelou, Monsieur Kelou, Monsieur Kelou." 

Marie-Jeanne's crochet-hook and thread again began their work. 
She was pale and her eyes dry and smarting. Caroline's fists again 
began to thump hollows in the quilt. She shouted imperiously : 

"Marie- Jeanne, where is your Efflam? Is he going to the 
Pardon} Answer me I I want to know where he isl" 

"If he's not working he'll certainly go to the Pardon/' answered 
Marie-Jeanne. 

Caroline stood up. "I'm going to the Pardon. 1 shall cycle. I 
want to get there quickly." 

She tamed her hair with a number of little grips, reddened her 
lips, which were already hot, dragged her heelless and toeless 
sandals on to her feet, which were far from clean, and was soon 
outside the door. 

It was very quiet after she had gone. Marie Le Donche looked 
again and again over her spectacles at her elder daughter. Marie- 
Jeanne's cheeks wore still pale under hei sunburn, her eyes were 
riveted on her work, her back as weak and helpl«»s as before. 
The mother longed to ask her the reason for her bitter sol)s. The 
words were on her tongue but did not reach her lips. 

Marie-Jeanne would have liked to ask her mother a question. 
She had formulated a question in her mind which was never 
expressed : 

"Is life really so poor, such a desert?" she wanted to ask. 
Surely it was not so ! She realKed, ol course, that it was poor, that 
she had all the years in front of her to realise what it meant to be 
alone, alone. But she would have liked to put a question like 
this: 

"Can married life be so rich? Can this union, these strange, 
incomprehensible happenings which belong to the life of love — 
can they contain a happiness that transcends all other happiness, 
making the greyest grey to shine just at the memory of them?" 
Then she happened to look at her St. Teresa with her broken 
head. 

'That they transcend all other earthly happiness,' she corrected 
Jherself in her though . But it was poor comfort. At that moment 
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earthly happiness seemed to her the only one worth longing fon 
Yes, even with its wrongs, its anxiety, its disappointments. 
Caroline might sob loudly, Caroline might bang her fists and 
stamp her feet. Caroline might jump on to her bicycle and rush 
away — in pursuit of happiness. She herself could only clench her 
teeth. And drag herself along. Or sit as she was now sitting. 

At tliat very moment Efflam stood in the doorway. Mother and 
daughter gazed at him as if they had seen a ghost, so unprepared 
were they. Suddenly Marie-Jcanne burst out with feelings she had 
been quite unconscious of having : 

"But, Efflam, Caroline has gone to look for you at St. Nicholas* 
Chapel, She's looking for you and wants to speak to you. Won't 
you go and meet her — and help her? " These last words came low, 
but her eyes burnt hotly. No, they shone when she raised them 
and frankly fixed tliem on Efflam. 

The next moment mother and daughter were alone together. 
Theii eyes met, and each of them read the same thought in the 
other's eyes: 'Have we seen a vision? Was he here or was he 
not here? We heard nothing, but we saw, or did wc only think 
we saw? And now — now, eveT^^thing is different, easier, more 
hopeful. ’ 

The pedals of Caroline's bicycle spun round and round. She 
arrived at the lighthouse and saw the backs of people standing 
turned towards the altar which had been set up in the open air. 
In the centre of the ring were the children collected in front of the 
priest. She stood on the outskirts of the semi circle and found a 
peep-hole between the many heads. The precious bicycle was with 
her; she would never have dared to leave it unprotected out here 
so near the main high-road. In her endeavour to see whether the 
one &he was seeking was there, she changed her place several times. 
Finally she came to the side where the prems with the babies had 
been left. The smallest lay voluptuously on its back, waving its 
arms and legs, which wxre not yet quite straight, but were curled 
up like flowers not yet fully opened. 

Caroline sighed. She saw no Efflam Kelou. Very few men were 
there. The old, bearded beggar with his tin mug stood taking his 
pennies and making his monotonous, chant -ig noise to draw atten- 
tion to himself. The thin, bent, foreign artist was there, his chin 
pushed forward, looking at the children. He seemed to be sketch- 
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ing them in hfe book. A gipsy caravan with some dented, rusty 
tin jars for shooting tests had also arrived here, and the long- 
legged, bony horse was feeding a -short distance away. But no 
EfSam Kelou was to be seen. 

Then she saw Lucie leading Loulou by the hand. Caroline's 
courage sank. ‘If he's not here with Loulou he will not be here 
at all,' she thought. As she had nothing else to do, she stayed for 
a while, then went off, pushing her bicycle slowly back to the 
village. On her way, without meaning to, she almost collided 
with someone, whom she was as unwilling to see as to meet. It 
was Hugo, carelessly dressed in everyday clothes and with two 
mackerel dangling from a piece of wire. 'Those two eternal 
mackerel,' she thought, 'that the men always seem to carry about 
and especially the youths who are not yet fully grown men.' She 
jumped on to her bicycle and rode quickly past him. Yet she could 
not stop herself from turning round and shouting : 

"You're nothing but a rotten old mackerel yourself!" 

She was well out of earshot before Hugo had taken in what she 
had said, and as he was on foot and could not therefore follow 
her, he was more indignant than ever. 

Why did everything go against him? he asked himself. Why 
did Caroline mock and humiliate him when in the olB days she 
had always been so glad to keep company with him? He was not 
different, he was just as he had always been, and she did not seem 
to be going out with anyone else. If this had been so she would 
not have taken a day off and been cycling about alone in this way. 
Would it be best to pretend that nothing were the matter and 
leave her alone for a time? Or would it be better for him to be 
stem with her? Hugo grew more buoyant. He swung the despised 
mackerel vigorously backwards and forwards, his blood warming 
up. "I'll show her; just you wait, Caroline. You shall pay for 
your 'old mackerel'." 

Spitting out her contempt of Hugo had cheered Caroline. She 
had begun to realise that it was useless to hope to get in touch 
with the man she had met at the Pardon at Kerscaven. He had 
met her only once over there close to Tr6meur, and that was some 
time ago now. She began to feel anxious and more and more 
depressed. But it helped to hit out at someone. And no one 
could annoy her as much as Hugo. In that way he was a help. 
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Therefore she turned and cycled back until she caught up with 
him again. 

"Have you left your nappic and your rattle behind you over 
there at the chapel?" he shouted at once, 

"No, I only forgot to say that you swank about as if you 
thought you were somebody." 

She swung her cycle boldly round and put her face close to his. 
Scorn, jesting, laughter flamed in the dark eyes. The next moment 
she was on her way again, and he only saw her energetically 
rounded back and her thick mop of hair. He himself pursued 
his way whistling gaily. 

G6rard Kerlad-rec had said to his assistant ; 

"So here we arc at another Pardon Day, and we ought to go 
out and look at the little ones at the St. Nicholas Chapel; but my 
new teeth are so uncomfortable that I must go to the dentist and 
have them seen to. And then the window -frames for the new 
house are urgently needed." 

"Fll stay at home and see to the work," said Efflam. The 
carpenter expressed his satisfaction at this and began explaining 
what he wanted done Suddenly he stopped and began feeling in all 
his pockets, looking on the mantelpiece and in the tool-cupboard. 
In the end he asked Efflam to stop the drill and said : 

"It's no good, it's disappeared. I must ask you to go to the 
house and take new measurements. And at the same time you 
can have a look at the little ones, as it's in the same direction." 

"As you wish, Monsieur," answered Efflam, and pushed his 
carpenter's mle into his pocket. 

On his way the fancy took him to go through the old village and 
look in on the Garrccs in the blind alley. 

— Caroline is looking for you. Caroline wants to speak to 
you," he heard, and he immediately turned and followed the main 
road towards the lighthouse. He had only just passed the large 
house in the village when he saw her. She and Hugo were together 
out there on the road. 

"Caroline needs you," Mane- Jeanne had said, pale but radiant 
in her self-forgetfulness. Should he go to ’"er? To them both? 

"No," he decided. Caroline needed him, but she also needed 
to try her wings. Just as Hugo must learn to realise that he had 
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outgrown his childish shoes. He would not yet intervene in their 
relationship. 

He turned off into the nearest path which wound through the 
pale corn-fields. There was a rustiing round him as light gusts of 
wind passed over the field and the long leaves stroked him. He 
broke off a bunch of cars and began to eat the semi-hard kernels 
as he walked through the field. Then he heard the footsteps of 
someone behind him, and without looking round to see who it 
was he held out some of the ears behind him and said : 

“My son, eat this blessed corn and be blessed." 

“When did I become your son?" shouted he to whom he had 
spoken, surprised and furious as he now realised who it was who 
was strolling along so slowly and had just handed him these ears 
of corn. He had not been alone with this person since the fishing 
expedition in the Cormorant — no, not since Palm Sunday. 

“Jehan Lescantin, why do you struggle against me like a restive 
horse? You know that my Heavenly Father has chosen you," 
said EfiBam. 

Lescantin looked to right and to left. It was impossible to pass 
the man without tramping down the com on one or other side of 
the path. He murmured in a muffled voice : 

“H*m — ^h'm, chosen me! 1 always thought that it^-was you 
who were the chosen one." 

Now he dared to stare at the other man almost insolently, but 
in the end his eyelids began to flicker. It was not every day tliat 
he looked at a face with such proud features and such mild, calm 
eyes. Suddenly he asked, as he had asked before; 

“Who are you?" 

“You have already answered that question. God has put the 
words into your mouth. He has called you to witness for me and 
you cannot withdraw from your destiny." 

“H'm — him " Lescantin rolled his eyes, turned to the 

right, turned to the left, heavy, immovable, helpless as a captured 
animal. “What must I do?" he asked in a thick voice. 

“Pray and believe!" 

Something stirred far down in the fisherman's mind. Heavily 
suppressed, it began to work as when volcanic masses begin to 
glow and move before a final emption. Already his fingers began 
to curve. He would put an end to this man who in such a curious 
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way both captivated and tortured him. Beat him down — ^hide him 
in this blessed com. Show that he was nothing but what would 
perish from a heavy blow. 

Already his hands were clenched and his elbows bent. Then 
suddenly his legs gave way and he lay on his knees, weeping, 
with the spikes of com rustling over his head. 

“My son!" said Efflam. 

A few incoherent words worked their way out of the older 
man*s breast and throat: 

“I cannot — ^pray — or believe —give me faith!" 

“You have faith," said Efliam, and, putting his hands beneath 
tlie kneeling man's anns, he helped him up. Breathing heavily, 
Lescantin got on to his feet. Efflam stepped aside, leaving the 
path free, and the fisherman passed him, looking at him more 
openly this time, although his eyes were swollen with the un- 
accustomed tears. And before he went he had made his character- 
istic gesture, lightly shrugging his shoulders, his short arms hang- 
ing straight down with outspread hands. 

TIavc I faith?' he thought to himself as he went. Had he 
really faith? Oh, heavens, how did he know, what did he know 
about himself I At tliis moment he felt as if he were nothing but 
a child. A veritable child. “(Vod help me." he sighed. Look, 
there was La Joie. Next time they had a Pardon in the parish it 
was the turn of the big church. And his turn. “God help me," 
he sighed again. “Mother of God, be merciful to me, help me 
to be true to my promise." 

Jehan walked more slowly. Suddenly he realised that he was 
praying as he walked. What had h'*ppcncd? Within him there 
was a blessed silence. Ifo was like a child who had been 
comforted. 

Efflam stayed where he was on the path, almost unconsciously 
playing with his pocket-rule. He wondered why he was walking 
here, how he had got here, almost as far as to La Joie. The sea 
dampness wove a ribbon of stiong yet softly blurred colours 
along the horizon beyond the chapel. It was a perfect band of 
rainbow colours with dark violet and heavy red at the bottom, 
shading up to light, spiritual greens and indigoes at the top. Thin 
veils of smoke or mist made the blue less sharp than usual. In 
the hot atmosphere, be-veiled by the sea mist the tower of thp 

I' 
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chapel and the grey gables of the other buildings with their low 
back-walls seemed to be nothing but condensed air. The gables, 
which were whitewashed, stood out •all the more sharply, shining 
in their whiteness, but even they seemed fleeting and unreal — ^like 
loose pictures or stage sets. The smoke from the factory chimneys 
of Saint-Fiacre blended with the sky haze over the blue and grey- 
black roofs of the little town. 

Why was he walking here in this warm, dry, rustling wheat- 
field? He stretched out his pocket-rule and touched the ears of 
wheat and then he suddenly became awaie of the black and yellow 
rule in his hand. Immediately he remembered where he was 
going, walked on more quickly, reached the house that was being 
built, and took the necessary measurements. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 

(i£rard Kerlaerec did NOi AT ALL LIKE having tne big cross 
standing in his workshop. It made him nervous. He often lay 
awake at night making up his mind to speak to his apprentice, 
to get his confidence and try to find out what was realljT moving 
in his mind. Then day came and he stood in front of Efflani, 
respectful and cautious, as if the latter were the master, not 
himself. 

Efflam also lay awake at night. He followed the reflections of 
the beams from the lighthouse as, wing-like, they fluttered through 
the room. They touched the crucifix, and he looked at the out- 
stretched arms and noticed the strange feeling in the palms of his 
own hands. He felt an unusual pressure at the back of his head, 
on his shoulders and down his spine — he was pressed down on to 
something hard that did not give. 

Yes, he remembered how it felt to lie upon a cross, but how 
would it feel to be lifted up and hang for hours? And the holes 
made by the nails grew larger and larger — flesh and tattered 
skin 

He sweated and trembled with fear. Suddenly he saw a clear 
picture of a wheat-field cut through by a narrow path and at his 
feet a kneeling man with ruffled, scanty hair and shaking 
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shoulders. "Give me faith 1" the kneeling man had cried. 

"Give me courage I" he himself groaned. If only this time of 
waiting were not too long. It would be better to get right into 
that which was coming and be driven forwards actively towards 
his destiny. 

Driven forward He must neither be forced towards it nor 

rush at it. He must walk. Walk quietly, spontaneously, without 
hesitation and without haste. His Father would speak to him and 
tell him what to do. 

Elflam stopped thinking and listened. What was that? Was it 
He who walked upon the water? Was He coming nearer? Would 
He speak? 

A rythmic beating was heard in the stillness of the night, un- 
like the waves and the wind, a sound he had not heard before. It 
was strong, regular, it increased, but it never became either a roar 
or a din, it only reverberated broadly and with a strangely safe 
strength. 

"Speak to me, Father," mumbled Efflam, kneeling at his open 
window. "I feel more courage, for I know now that you are 
strong. I listen, Father." 

He remained at the open window, waiting, while the sound 
steadily increased. The soft darkness of the summer night still 
prevailed, but the stars were paling towards the dawn. Yet new 
ones w^ere lighted. Away in the south-east one great yellow star 
after the other appeared, all low on the horizon, all on the same 
level. They moved slowly past the southern bay seawards. 

EfHam could deceive himself no longer. It was the Tremeur 
fishing fleet putting out to sea. A wandering town that grew out 
of the indigo-red gate of the eastern hky and moved through the 
soft, greyish-white mist in which the sky and sea had become one. 

The sound died as slowdy as it had come, but Efflam*s longing 
for the indefinable which he had prepared himself to receive in- 
creased all the more as the new stars out there died away in the 
distance and the sound grew fainter and farther away. It was only 
the fishing fleet going out to sea, but something surely had passed 
by him. Something was now leaving him and drawing with it his 
sense of heanng and of sight, straining them to the uttermost untib 
they could not function, and only the more sensitive organs of 
the soul listened, stretching themselves outyrard so as to hold fast 
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that which had gone. The mirror of tlie sea was now emerging 
from the mist like a silent, silver-grey surface, full of solace, but 
increasing his melancholy. 

The sky above Efflarn grew lighter, became first of all a clear 
blue and then still lighter, almost white, but his attention was still 
riveted to the hori7on — ^growing more and more clear, more and 
more distant. He did not see the suspicion of light pink in the 
whitish-blue at the zenith. Weighed down by his loss, his gaze 
lingered on the dark tongue of blue by the southern horizon. Far 
in the east the deep indigo had changt^d to a strong rose-pink — 
always the same drag downwards, this drawing of his soul out- 
wards — 

Efflarn started when he heard a raucous, ugly croaking. He 
knew them well, these black birds who built in the chimney of 
his own unused stove. They often appeared early in the morning 
and flew quickly like black shadows past the top of his window. 
Now he only heard their cries; always twice backwards and for- 
wards as if the bow of a violin had been dragged harshly acrossi 
the strings, producing an unpleasant sound. 

At the same moment a cock crew. It has passed, he thought, 
passed. This something that approached mo has passed^ Now^ he 
noticed a light breeze — no, it resembled more a movement of the 
dawn, a trembling, a coldness in the air. 

The mirror of the sea was already different and diversified. 
Farthest out a sugar loaf wave in a dull blue, shading off into 
brown nearer inland and becoming grey white with a little pink. 
It was blurred and dirtily bright. 

Efflarn shivered in his royal purplc-bluc pyjamas — the ones the 
Jegous had given him, but he was spellbound and could not leave 
the window. Now the earth drew him to her. The roofs appeared 
sharp like stage scenery, although the sun had still only hinted at 
her arrival. The corn on the half-cut field was a yellow white and 
shone almost as strongly as the roofs. He saw a large, brown hare, 
its long upstanding cars alert. It moved without fear in this hour 
which for animals is the safest of all, the hour before the day has 
begun. The stubble into which it hopped was white, cold white 
' like snow. 

In this summer, which was so unusually diy for rainy Brittany, 
^with a sun as strong as in the south, nature had ripened before its 
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time and become pale and spiritualised. But Efflam suddenly 
shivered. The grey-white, smooth, hard silver of the com and 
the cold snow of the stubble gave him a feeling of winter and the 
coldness of death. 

‘'Father, Father, why have you deserted me?'' he cried. 

There came the black birds back again. Their hard cry, like the 
sweep of a bow, crix-crax twice over, grated on him, seemed to 
go through him. The sun must be up by now, but the eastern gate 
far away over Tr6meur, through which the boats with their lanterns 
had passed and which had been decorated with the strongest 
splendour of the colours of dawn, had now pulled down over itseli 
a grey-blue blanket, and tlie early promise had come to naught. 

Nevertheless, there were still signs of hope along the horizon. 
The colours of the rainbow, which generally only appeared away 
in the west in the hottest noon-day mist, now became visible on 
this side. 

Efllam got up and leant out over the window-sill. At that 
moment the sun bioke through above Tr6oultr6's big church 
standing there so like a ship, a red globe pushing its way out of 
the rainbow's first band of colour, the heavy blue. It shone red 
in the red, and yellow in the yellow, shining warmly, had in fact 
grown into a real sun. The sea was as before a gloomy brownish- 
blue dirtily glistening — a smudged looking-glass. 

The days pai^sed clear and sun-warmed. The farmers cut the 
early, unevenly ripened corn without haste and using their short 
Sickles. Guillaume Garrec and his daughters spent day after day 
bent low over the earth, gathering; and cutting the corn, a hand- 
ful at a time. The sheafs lemained lying on the spiky grating of 
the grey-white stubble. There was no huriy about stacking them 
up, one no longer feared the rain that the pasture-lands needed sc 
badly. 

Below' Efflani's window Madame Blanche had a little flowei 
patch : a row of pinks with leaves just such a dry, hot grey as the 
sand beneath them and with small, strongly-scented flowers that 
thrived in the heat. Next to it Madame Lc Floch had a little plot 
of vegetables: leeks and cabbages that stood hesitantly still, 
lettuces that spread out their green leaves until they reached a 
certain height and then suddenly withered^ Over the wide flank 
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of the rubbish-heap the flies buzzed, living their summer life. They 
kept to that which was theirs — ^to the territory of wandering cats 
and black jackdaws. 

On Saturday Le Floch and the two Goeffry men came home with 
their booty and ornamented the ugly house with brown butterfly 
wings: and the fishermen sat down on the ground and repaired 
the edges of the 'wings'. The stairs smelt of fried sardines and 
tunny-fish steaks. 

The carpenter always took Saturday off and stood outside his 
workshop, rolled his cigarettes and listened to gossip. The wives 
of the house also appeared; Blanche looked after her flowers and 
Adelaide Le Floch loosened the soil round her vegetables. Before 
coming out they had both changed their clothes, and their soft, 
light velvet gleamed in the sun. The fluttering bands, as clean as 
the wings of sea-gulls, and their high coits often touched the 
ground when the women bent over their little iron hoes. Madame 
Goeffry and her sister went off calling. They also had dressed 
themselves in their Saturday clothes and stepped carefully as 
they went through the rubbish so as to reach the neighbour's 
house by the shortest way. 

Bearded Monsieur Ludwig was in his window, smokiijg his pipe 
and gazing good-naturedly at all that was happening around the 
house. On the other hand hi& companion, Sixtus, was working 
hard and furiously at his easel. EfHam had been asked to come in, 
and he sat where the artht had placed him against the wall. His 
shoulders were stiff from keeping so long in the same position, 
but he nodded sleepily. 

Then the door was pushed open and the round-cheeked 
gendarme came in. He coughed awkwaidly and shook hands with 
the two artists. All three were uncertain and careful in what they 
said. Efflam alone sat indifferently in his chair behind the big 
canvas. It was, however, to see him and not the two foreigners 
that the gendaime had come. He showed a written statement 
from a higher authority asking for more precise information 
regarding the person so and so. Efflam went to fetch the papers 
which had been given him, and meanwhile the gendarme stood 
there trying to find something he could understand in Sixtus's 
painting and rough draft. Ludwig offered him a drink, and they 
^drank each other's health and praised the wines of the country. 
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The gendarme took the opportunity to say, inclining his head 
towards the other side of the landing : 

"What do you think of ycmr neighbour, Messieurs?" 

"He's one of the best, quite one of the best," Sixtus hastened 
to assure him dryly while he sipped his drink and looked at the 
work on his easel. Efflam's red coat and blue scarf had begun to 
emerge in loose, clear splashes of colours, whereas the hcad~or 
rather the heads, for there seemed to be outlines of several of 
them — ^witnessed to the artist's difficulties in transmitting the 
quality he wished to get on to the canvas. He was very anxious 
to be allowed to keep his model. The gendarme was sceptical. 

"He goes round making speeches, doesn't he? Are they 
politic ;d? Or are they merely religious?" 

"Neither. It's poetry," said the giant with the beard. 

"Poetry? Lies, isn't it?" 

"Where is the border-hne, sergeant?" 

"Yes, where?" 

"Wc think our Prince a particularly interesting person. To us 
this district would be a great deal the poorer if he were not here." 

"Well, well, yes, perhaps you're right, Messieurs. Well, I must 
excuse myself for having troubled you and say good-bye. Here 
comes the Prince with his identity papers. Aha, yes, thank you, 
they are the same as before. You are due to report yourself at 
the police station, but as I was passing the house I thought I 
would come in and save you the journey. Excuse me, gentlemen, 
excuse me, Prince! Au revmr. Messieurs!" 

The house awoke to a new S.mday, and new preparations for 
festival. There was a gay busy-ncss both inside and outside the 
house. The brooms scratched the bare boards more energetically 
than ever. The scrubbing-brushes whizzed in the hands of the 
whistling, singing fishermen. Before it was even time to go down 
to the K6rla6recs for the morning coffee, Efflam's ceiling shed 
great big tears smelling of hydrochloric acid as Nonna Goeffry 
boldly and generously scrubbed the room above. Bolsters were 
beaten, mats shaken, they sang, scolded the children, cleaned the 
shoes and spread things out to dry on the window-sills. The men 
washed in large tubs outside against the wall of the carpenter's 
shop. 
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There was a little wind — a dry, hot wind off the land — and the 
small, white clouds were not scattered about, but, as it were, thinly 
spread out over the blurred sky. By degrees, however, it cleared 
ahd was a hot day again. 

Next day the wind had swung round to the west and a strange, 
milky white mist lay over Tr6oultr6 and Tr6raeur and over the 
meadows in the south bay. This heat from the sea was tiring and 
disquieting. It was stiflingly hot in the workshop. The cross 
stood dark and mute against the wall. 

'Father, how long?' Efflam asked in his thoughts. 'How long 
am I to wait for your directions?' 

People were as if in a fever and easily irritated. Madame 
K6rla6rec drank a glass too much and was attacked by the 
laughter that so easily turned into melancholy. The carpenter 
rubbed his arms and legs and complained of stiffness in his 
muscles. EfHam also felt his fatigue as a stiffness, a heaviness in 
his limbs and head. But as soon as his work was finished he went 
out and suddenly found himself on his way along the railway 
line. He strode with long steps from sleeper to sleeper, racing the 
sun so as to reach Saint-Fiacre and the cliffs of Tal-Ifcr before it 
set. 

He arrived in time and stood again by the corroded iron railings 
with the cross in the granite below him. The sun was almost 
touching the water, and a dark violet, skittlc-like shadow lay 
between it and the coast where Efflam stood. On either side the 
wave-topped surface was a pure and deep sea-grccn. The great, 
calm, mighty, sea-green surface mitigated his fever and eased his 
agitation. 

The red, fieiy ball of the sun was now sitting on top of the sea 
itself, pushing its way down into it, making an impression in its 
far-away edge. Soon the last spark was extinguished and the 
surface of the sea with its wandering waves became a whole again 
and seemed larger than ever. The evening clouds were now 
visible as they sucked up the colours from the sinking sun. Efflam 
was already on his way back to his own village. 

Marie-Jeanne also suffered from the heavy, disquieting atmos- 
phere. The heat collected in the low room with its one window 
and one door, both placed in such a way that there was no draught 



nor any circulation of air inside the room. As it grew cooler 
towards evening she went out and soon reached Efflam's house. 
Most of the inmates there had also gone out to get a breath of air. 
The K^rla^recs were nowhere to be seen. Marie-Jeanne went up 
the stairs, past Efflam's door without daring to knock, and on to 
the flat above. Now she sat with Yvonne Stephan at the latter’s 
north-west window which captured the last rays of the evening 
sun. The asphalt road below the window displayed shining pools 
where the tar had been softened by the heat. The railways lines 
flashed when a sunbeam happened to touch them. They lay there 
as usual, desolate and empty. 

The light became more and more unnatural as sunset 
approached. It was difficult to sec to do the fine thread work in 
this strange, strong light. Therefore she let her hands lie idle and 
looked out of the window. The sun lay like a golden-red apple 
on the roof of one of the “imaller houses over there. While she 
watched, it glided away behind one of the chimneys, reappeared 
and rolled down from the house on to the surface of the water — 
and the next moment it had disappeared. 

Marie-Jeanne sighed. The emptiness out there became an 
emptiness in herself. Where was he to-night, she wondered. She 
realised that he was not at home in the house, but where had he 
gone? 

Yvonne disturbed Marie-Jeanne’^ thoughts by unexpectedly 
speaking her own: ’'Adelaide Le Floch would not believe me, 
hut now she’s seen it herself — ^the halo, I mean.” 

"I haven’t seen it,” said Marie-Jeanne, sadly, because she 
could not say the opposite. Suddenly she saw that someone was 
coming, he was coming. The horizon was no longer desolate. 
On the contrary. It was as if a rose-bush had grown up out of 
the sea and had grown quickly, shooting its flowering branches 
far out to the sides and high up towards the zenith. He himself 
looked black and indistinct out there in the light, in the midst 
of the glow of the roses — like a piece of charred wood. Like 
those charred logs that had drifted ashore, the remains of bumt- 
out ships. 

Marie-Jeanne stopped herself, frightened. Why did her thoughts 
run along such lines? Burnt-out ships, charred pieces of wood — 
for he who was approaching was a person, a living man. She 



could distinguish him properly now, she could hear his steps, see 
^is clothes, see his checks and chin, dark with bristles — all dark 
because he still had the light behind him. His forehead also was 
shadowed. Only over the hair lay the warm sheen of the evening 
glow behind him. 

"Oh!" the widow burst out breathlessly. "There it is again, 
the halo round his head. Did you see it?" She remained sitting 
idly with her work held in her tightly-clasped hands — a little 
brown ball of hands, which she pressed hard into her lap. Her 
face, generally so sour-looking, was warm with emotion. Marie- 
Jeanne felt both jealous annoyance and a strange distaste. 

Her strained ears now heard Efflam's step on the stairs; the 
door of his room opened. 

"I scrub his room every Saturday," said Yvonne. 

"Do you?" said Marie- Jeanne. Only then did she become fully 
conscious of what the other had said, and of what she had 
answered. Jealousy began to plague her again. She pushed back 
her chair, wound up her thread, and settled her crochet hook 
behind her ear. Without another word she left Madame Stephan, 
who did not seem to find it at all strange that farewell words had 
not been spoken. She remained sitting as before, looking absent- 
mindedly through the window, while something in he^listened to 
the hopping steps as they went down the stairs. When they 
stopped, she drew her dark eyebrows together into one short, 
bushy line. Then the steps were heard again, now far down the 
first flight of stairs, and the line became two calm arches again. 

Well out on the road, Marie-Jeanne bent her neck and looked 
up at the attic window. Two coal-black eyes met hers in a 
searching glance. 

"It will be light for long to-night. The moon's in the first 
quarter and is shining clear," said Marie- Jeanne to herself. 
"Blanche and Gerard haven't come back yet. The shutters of 
the other room are also closed. Prince Efflam and you are the 
only two people in the house." 

She tortured herself with the words, but the face that she turned 
upwards shone clearer and clearer. The other's face, on the other 
hand, darkened. She listened intently and heard the faint breath- 
ing of her sleeping children. Then she listened more consciously 
with strained attention, as if she wished to project herself into her 
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neighbour's room on the floor below by means of this conscious 
listening. 

The landlord, Drezen, came out himself to dig his potatoes. In 
spite of his powerful body, he seemed almost transparent in his 
greyness. He often raised himself up and, using the blade of his 
spade as a support for his shorter leg and resting his hand on the 
wooden handle, he would stand gazing out across his field, both 
at his tenement house and at the village. Something authoritative 
would come over him. He resembled the grey shadow of one of 
the old emperors who, having half-risen out of the earth, was 
gazing possessively at all that was upon it. The potatoes lay 
spread nut on the ground like shining golden ducats. Far behind 
him wavered the long wisps of smoke from the seaweed burning 
on the beach. The crackling, dry seaweed was piled up in stacks 
as high as any megalith, but it decreased as quickly as the smoke 
increased, and its evil smell spread through the neighbourhood. 

Hot day followed hot day. In a strange way time stood still. 
Efflam waited, waited 

In this strong heat the sun appeared faintly in the midst of the 
heat haze. There w^ere rumours of devastating fires in other parts 
of the country, of desolated forests and great misfortunes. Here 
by the coast the sea hummed lazily and indifferently. The people 
also rested: they heard about the misfortunes, they saw that the 
pasture-lands were brown and burnt, and that the fruit was 
shrivelling, but the sun, the stillness, the heat produced a blessed 
apathy. 

The full moon produced res.’essness and variation in the 
atmosphere, but the wind only brought a stronger heat from in- 
land. The sea rose w'ith a tliundcr that was carried across the 
meadows. There were breakers even in the quiet south bay, where 
small, innocent sand-drifts were formed, over which the waves 
broke. The children played down by the ^ea. They took off their 
clothes and lay in the sea, splashing. 

In his free time Efflam went dowm to the beach, watched the 
children and prayed to St. Anne. The grown-ups wondered at 
first whether he was mumbling threats, bnl when they saw his 
expression and met the mildness in his eyes they grew calm and 
entrusted the little ones to him. The only .tourists in the village. 
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the two painters, also spent their time down on the beach. They 
had long since begun to walk there like other long-legged wading 
birds, dressed only in their bathing-drawers, and from time to 
time they would swim, snorting, through the waves. 

The great heat produced heat-fever and sleepless nights. EfBam 
watched the coming of tlie night through his high, open window. 
The moon was still large when, shortly after sunset, it would 
appear over the south bay. Only a star was visible in the clear 
night light, the evening star, which alone with the moon rose into 
the heavens. 


CI£APTER TWENTY 

The brown, yellow patches of grass in the beach meadows con- 
tinued to spread. Like so many others, Guillaume Garrec led his 
cow there every morning and tethered her where the grass was 
least burnt. He hung his head as he w^alked, and the cow's back 
vertebrae and thigh-bones stood out sharply, its nbs w^ere strongly 
marked and its udders as they swayed shrivelled and flabby. No 
new grass was growing on the mown fields and the stubble 
resembled more and more a hard, white grating of nails. The full 
moon had not brought the alteration in the w'eathcr which had 
been hoped for, it had brought nothing but a kind of unsteadiness. 
The thunder began to roll in the distance. 

Away over Tr6oultr6 a low, blue-white light flickered, making 
church towers and roofs stand out in silhouette. Guillaume used 
to go out at night, right out into the street, to see whether the 
storm was coming any nearer. But the pale streaks of light never 
became real lightning, only the lighthouse shot out its long hover- 
ing fingers of light, always touching the same houses and little 
streets. Guillaume went back into the house resigned, back into 
his hot room in which the grandchildren slept heavily, but rest- 
lessly, with their hair clammy with sweat. The grandfather bent 
carefully over them, lifted Birgitte's long, bare legs in under the 
blanket, straightened Loulou's little body which lay right across 
the bed. Then he stole carefully round his daughter's bed — ^the 
heat had forced Lucie to put her mattress and bedding on to the 
floor. Marie-Suzettc groaned sleepily in the bed in the comer. 
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'"Is it beginning?’' she asked. "I thought I heard a rumble." 

"No," said Guillaume, "it was only Rose upstairs banging her 
shutter. The thunder-clouds have divided and gone out to sea. 
Our Lord is trying us very hard." 

"Oh, yes, yes! If only Prince EfBam If only we could get 

Efflam to pray for rain!" 

"Prince Efflam thinks more of the salvation of our souls than 
of pasture for our cows. But if only he would — that would indeed 
be a great, great miracle!" 

(Caroline had not been able to refrain from going towards 
Tr6meur once more. She came back along the beach, wheeling 
her bicycle over the firm sand-belt nearest the sea. Then she 
turned upward and dragged it, panting, through the more trouble- 
some loose sand higher up. Smoke, smelling strongly of sardines 
and the hot oil. belched out of the chimney of the preserving 
factory. Caroline looked over the wall at the racks on which the 
sardines were put out to dry in the open air after they had been 
washed. The little fislies arranged in careful rows were as stiff and 
shining as if they had been cut out of tin-foil. 

Her late companions came and went between the big factory 
door and the drying place, carrying dnpping wire-mesh trays of 
fish. Caroline's eye.'^ filled with tears. She knew she had behaved 
so badly that she could no longer go to the factory — or only now 
and again if so much fish was brought in that extra hands were 
needed. She did not long to go back, but she did not like to feel 
that the door was closed against her. It was also a long time 
.since she had been able to buy a:* 5 d:hing new, and now she had 
hardly enough money to get her shoes repaired — ^the ones without 
toes or heels that she kept for festival day''. 

Higher up in the village, where the first cross-road began, she 
met Hugo Lescantin with his father. They were carrying prawn- 
ing-nets over their shoulders. The older man nodded to her and 
at the same moment for comfort's sake let his chin drop, turning 
it to one side, so that he might the more easily free himself ofl a 
gob of saliva. Hugo's eyelids trembled lightly and irritatingly, 
and Caroline showed the red tip of her tongue. Then she jumped 
on to her bicycle, lifted the short, wide skirt over the saddle and 
went off. 
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She bad not gone far before she was obliged to dismount because 
the exit to the main stieet was blocked. Some of the fishermen 
were unloading their handcarts outside fish-dealer Lazare's shop* 
Lazarc's own lorry, however, was the chief obstacle. The man 
himself stood inside the shop, supervising the weighing, while the 
fishermen struggled with the heavy boxes of cod and hake, and 
threw down flounders and ray-fish as big as tables, together with 
sea-eels as long as a man. Caroline looked round impatiently for 
a way through. At that very moment Lazare himself became 
aware of her. He was new to the district, but not quite unknown. 
He left his weighing-machine and came to the door: 

"Does mademoiselle want to get past?" 

"What do you think Fm standing here for if I don't?" asked 
the girl impertinently, but she did not hesitate to give him a glance 
which was answered in a different way from anything she had 
expected. 

Lazare came out, took her bicycle and in a hand's turn had 
whipped it on to his lorry. Caroline opened her eyes wide, but 
this time from innocent surprise at the comical man with his 
tumed-up nose, who in his light clothing looked more insolent 
than slovenly. The belt hung loose and low on his stomach, and 
he kept pulling at it and at the same time jerking his legs, 
although his trousers never seemed to get any higher up. His 
shirt was loose and wide open at the neck, but his chest could not 
be called naked as it wa? covered with a forest of black, curly liair. 

"What are you doing with my bicycle?" asked Caroline. 

The fish-dealer only winked at her and turned to carry on with 
his business. He and the fishermen parted company, and he now 
turned his back altogether on the girl and fastened the double 
gate. Caroline could have got by now, as the handcarts were no 
longer there, if only he had not taken the bicycle. Lazare put two 
fingers to his mouth and whistled, and the next moment Caroline 
was almost knocked down by a big wolf-hound who came rushing 
from the back of the house, jumped up and clambered over the 
boxes and bicycle until he reached the roof of the driving-cabin. 

Caroline gave the leering owner a disdainful look, but her 
superiority was not genuine. She had often had to hasten to the 
edge of the road to get out of the way of tliis reckless driver with 
his wolf-hound on the roof of his car. She had often beard his 
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loud laugh. He had also made advances to her once or twice* and 
she had always distrusted him. Her companions at the factory 
had said that he was married already, but she did not believe this 
as he always behaved as if he were free and unattached. Now he 
threw out his hand in a chivalrous gesture. 

“Would Mademoiselle fancy a little round trip to Kerscaven, 
Pont rAbb6, Tr6meur and back again? You’ve had many happy 
hours in those districts. Where were you most happy? Was it in 
Tr6meur?" 

“Be quiet!” 

“Well, well, little girl! Don’t look at rnc so proudly. You 
were not so stand-offish that Sunday in Kerscaven, although I 
was not allowed to go witli you as far as was someone else. By 
the way, I saw him later in Trdmeur — but outside the village. Yes, 

one gets hold of a thing or two when one has a lorry like this “ 

He gave the lorry one or two loving pats, and the dog beat his 
tail energetically on the roof. Then the man went up close to 
Caroline. “There's no reason why you should rush round to the 
ports looking for him. He's far away over the seven seas by now. 
And you don't even know^ his name, ha ha!” 

“Shut up!” said the girl and tried to protect herself from the 
exhalations from his body, from that perspiring, hairy chest 
w'hich he pushed out towards hei while he fumbled with his belt 
as before. She herself felt tlie perspiration tickling her skin, and 
it was not only disgust that caused her to perspire. 

“Shut up and go away! Give me my bicycle. I want my 
bicycle.” 

“Take it!” 

She stood on tiptoe and stretched out her arms, hoping to pull 
it towards her. The dog's angry eyes and opened mouth terrified 
her. Lazare laughed and pulled his belt so tight that the trousers 
at last came up — almost to the armpits. Challengingly and scorn- 
fully he pushed out his stomach once more towards the girl and 
then sauntered off towards the lorry door. 

“My bicycle!” shouted Caroline, forgetting everything in her 
anxiety. The lorry was already shaking with the rewed-up engine. 

“My cycle, my cycle,” she shouted, besid<' herself. The imperti- 
nent, snub-nosed face was once more turned towards her, leering 
at her. 
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‘'Just let me borrow it for a short time. Til bring it back to 
you this evening. No ! On the fourteenth after dark — ^behind the 
factory over there." 

The face was drawn back, the lorry dashed out of the side street, 
turned and disappeared. Caroline still saw for a moment the big 
wolf-hound and her pretty red and blue and chromium bicycle. 
Then it disappeared into the distance. 

"Why are you so silent and depressed?" Marie Le Donche 
asked her younger daughter at the four o'clock meal. 

"I don't feel well," answered Caroline. 

"Not well — again! What's the matter with you, girl? We must 
ask Dr. Guilcher to have a look at you. Are you going out again? 
You're not well, you say, but you rush about like I don't know 
what." 

"I'm not going far," answered the girl sulkily. "I haven't 
got my bicycle — it's being repaired." 

She stopped at the wall where Marie- Jeanne was sitting with 
her crochet. T will, I won't — 1 will, I won't,' she thought as she 
stood there, scraping the moss from the stones. Should she con- 
fide in her sister? Tell her all, all just as it was? No, she decided 
suddenly, glancing at her crippled sister. What did^she know 
about the sort of thing that Caroline herself had met and experi- 
enced? The younger girl again felt her superiority over the elder 
and hardened her heart. 

"Wliy are you scratching away at the stones in that way?" 
asked Maric-Jeanne. "You'll tear your nails to pieces." 

"What docs that matter, they’re my nails. What does your 
Prince Efflam do in the evenings?" 

Marie- Jeanne looked at her sister, surprised. Then she sank 
back into her own thoughts. What did he do? The evening 
before he had come wandering home along the railway line, and 
shutting the door behind him had been alone in the house with 
Madame Stephan and her sleeping children. What was he doing 
and where was he this evening? 

"I don't know where Efflam is in the evenings, at any rate not 
all the evenings," she answered at last. 

"No, you know nothing about anything. How do you know 
that he doesn't go to, bed with Yvonne Stephan?" 
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Marie^ Jeanne turned an expressionless face towards her sister, 
and the latter's scorn slowly disappeared before something that 
she read in her sister’^ eyes. 

"I was only joking,'* she said, ashamed, and then began to 
apply herself to her own problems. She would keep the matter to 
hers^ — ^he was so impudent, so above himself, that tiresome fish- 
dealer. He spied and gossiped. But she must get her bicycle back 

whatever it cost her She was not afraid. She was experienced. 

She could look after herself. 

The fourteenth, behind the factory after dark. That was the 
day after to-morrow. There were sure to be a good many people 
about that evening, for there was a dance at the caf6 down in the 
harbour 

On the fourteenth of July the sky was grey but there was only 
a little rain, and when Adelaide Le Floch went out and touched 
her cabbage leaves she found that the earth under them was as 
dry as ever. 

"Look," she said to K6rla6rcc, "we might as well have none 
at all. The crops will fail, everything will be expensive and we 
shall have a famine in the country." 

"Yes," agreed the carpenter. "Even the sardines are very 
scarce. The tunny-lish is no better than the mackerel was. It is 
as if the sea is beginning to empty." 

"And yet we have a man of God among us. But the great 
miracle does not seem to happen. We have a little rain but not 
the real deluge that we need. Why is nothing happening?" 
asked the woman. 

K6rla4rec stood with halt-closed eyes and delighted > feeling 
the warm, light dnzzle against his face. His sensitive knees and 
thin legs trembled with eagerness and nervc»usness, but some time 
passed before he answered. He saw their landlord, Drezen, 
coming along, walking in his strange way, jerking the upper part 
of his body with his long strides. In the rainy mist and from 
between half-closed eyes he could almost be taken for a gigantic 
sea-horse. Now he stopped for a moment and looked at his land 
and then seemed to throw himself down almost flat on it, tossing 
up the earth as with a mattock. Those who stood by the house 
could see how chalky and dead it was as he threw it up. The 
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potatoes he dug up were also diy and clean, and lay there shining 
like hen's eggs and about the same size. They had never fully 
developed. 

"No, it does not seem to happen," the carpenter said finally. 
"Monsieur Drezen is going on digging his potatoes. He is not 
expecting rain. And yet — I think there is something in the airl" 

He went back into the workshop, where EfBam was working. 

The national holiday passed without any particular celebrations. 
The parish council saw to it that wreaths were laid on the peace 
monuments beside the church in Tr6oultr6, but the procession was 
small and the singing and preaching were dull and of no 
importance. The years had by degrees become full of peace and 
liberation days, although it did not seem as if there was any real 
peace in the world. Those who had wireless sets turned them on 
and listened to the celebrations in the towns, and in the evening 
there was a dance in the big caf6 down by the harbour. 

Efflam went for his evening walk and looked at the dancing 
couples in the caf4 hall as they rocked past the windows. In the 
shadow by the wall opposite him stood two little figures, each 
with a hand closed round her shawl. They were, however, not 
standing still, for they lifted themselves eagerly on tiptoe, stretch- 
ing out their necks to look through the windows. It was Marie- 
Jeanne and another young girl with a humpback. 

"Good-evening, Marie-Jeanne. Good-evening, Mademoiselle, * ' 
he said. 

"Good-evening, Efflam. Have you seen Caroline?" There was 
anxiety in Marie-Jeanne's voice, and he stopped. 

"Why? Are you anxious about your sister?" 

"She's not in there dancing, nor can she be out with Hugo 
Lescantin, for he's at sea. And her cycle is being repaired. Help 
her, Efflam! Look after her!" 

He smiled, his hand describing a sort of half-circle in a blessing 
over the two girls, and went on towards the harbour. 

'Help her, EfiBam, watch over her,' he thought as he strode along 
the half-dark quay. Tide was going out, and ^e boats drawn up on 
the beach grew higher and higher as they lay between their struts. 
Dead fish and the entrails of those that had been split open earlier 
in the evening lay stinking on the dry sand. 'Help her, help her.' 
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He went upwards, but stopped again and saw anxiously how 
gloomy St. Anne's beach looked as it lay there with the dark 
waves rolling up it. He saw something moving there. A man 
was climbing over tlie many obstacles, both fixed and loose, which 
lay below the factory wall. The man was dragging something 
with him. Then he disappeared behind a boat, which with its up- 
turned keel could be dimly seen in the darkness. 

Efflam left the harbour and wandered round the village, but 
the short, dark alley-ways brought him back to the shore, in the 
neighbourhood of the factory. The factory watchdog barked and 
shook his long chain, but it was not at Efflam that he was growl- 
ing so angrily. He scented another, strange smell, the smell of a 
man who was creeping up from the beach the back way, along the 
wall of the factory, and who stood there, lurking round the corner. 
The dog also scented Caroline as she carefully approached and 
hastily slipped into the nearest little garden, from which she in 
her turn could be on the look-out. Thanks to the dog‘s barking, 
neither of them heard Efflam's approach. 

'Watch over my sister' — what could he do in his earthly 
poverty when he could not even see through the circumstances, 
could not even guess at what was the matter? The fire had died 
in him, his feelings were weak, he was not even given light. Slowly 
he went through the little lane towards the main street. Behind 
him the dog rattled its chain and barked as before. 

Caroline unexpectedly trod on something that crackled under 
her feet, and the man round the corner saw her. He stepped 
forward with his hands in his pockets, jerked his head carelessly 
commanding her to come out on 1 » tht road to him. She did not 
move, but looked at him across the wall, scornful and unafraid. 

"Where is my bicycle?" 

"Take it easy I First of all w^e must have a friendly chat about 
it all. As a matter of fact. I've spent a tidy little sum on your 
bicycle and been very considerate and kind towards it. I'm sure 
to get it back, 1 said to myself. I've put a new valve in the front 
wheel tube, and its been straightened and cleaned up." 

"No one asked you to do anything of the sort. Give me the 
cycle." 

"Why is Mademoiselle so unfriendly? 1 think we'll let the 
matter rest for a couple of days. Shall we sj^y until Sunday, same 
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instance, Tr^odtrd, behind the football field.” 

"You're a fool, and a thief. I ifron’t be at your beck and call. 
I shall report you to the police.” 

"Oh no, you’ll do nothing of the sort. Mademoiselle,” laughed 
Lazare. "Like everybody else the police are very interested in 
little stories. I know lots of little stories, among others the story 
of a certain young lady who enjoyed herself very much over there 
at Kerscaven, and who went on enjoying herself — especially over 
in the neighbourhood of Tr^meur, in the old picturesque windmill. 
Mademoiselle knows where I mean. Yes, I happened to stop my 
lorry in the neighbourhood and my dog is good at picking up a 
scent. I collect little stories of that sort, and people down there in 
the harbour and in the caf^s are only too anxious to hear them. 
But, but — one wants an experience oneself — not to be only a 
lookcr-on.” 

"Shut up, you swine I” 

"What language from a little convent miss! Listen now, I also 
know a certain sailor, his right name and the name of his ship. 
But that is an expensive secret, one that I would not give away 
for nothing. But let’s leave all that and be sociable. Let’s walk 
along the shore and enjoy each other’s company. 1*11 show you 
my little pavilion, one of those little concrete affairs tliat were built 
during the war. It can be used for many things. Come along 
now, the moon will be up very shortly — it’s only a step from here, 
and then one more. There’s nothing to be afraid of. Look at me 
— feel me. I’m something to get hold of. There, there 1 Now 
you’re beginning to behave like a grown-up girl.” 

Caroline moved step by step towards him until she was so close 
that he drew one of his hands out of his pocket and put his arm 
round her waist. She shivered but did not pull away. 

"You’re a swine, a rat. I’m going to murder you,” she 
whispered as she followed him towards the sea. 

He laughed contentedly, close to her ear, and she felt a sprinkle 
of saliva on her cheek. "You shall have everything you want 
afterwards. Now we’ll walk along quietly and pleasantly, just 
like a newly-engaged couple.” 
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Efflam came back into the alley-way. Why was the dog quiet 
now? The silence made him anxious, and be began to pray 
eagerly: 

“Father, Father! Why do people live in sin and darkness and 
I who should watch over them like the lighthouse over this coastal 
district am fumbling and inexperienced? My time is not yet come, 
but, Father, give me a gleaYn of the heavenly light which once 
was mine. O Father! O St. Anne 

With his hands clasped in front of him he wandered away from 
the village and out on to the shore itself. He swayed so as to keep 
his balance, for his arms were still boimd by his strongly clasped 
fingers. He nearly tripped over the ruslies, which in one place 
grew in large, bush-like bundles, stiff and blackish-brown. 
Unexpected holes full of loose sand sometimes brought him down 
on to his knees, but he got up again and walked on. In this way 
he reached the low dune and stood still on the top of it. The 
beams of the lighthouse appeared regularly, but moved so quickly 
that the part of the shore they illuminated stood out only as faint 
slices of broken landscape. The moon began to show above the 
rocky reefs. It was a sickly reddish yellow, as it pushed its way 
out of the clouds, and it took on several different shapes before 
it settled down to be the waning moon it was. Efflam loosened 
his tightly interlaced fingers, and the cranip-likc stiffness left his 
muscles. Relaxed and freed, he stretched out his arms towards 
the shore beneath. He prayed again, but now with self-liberating 
abandonment. He became one with the wind that shook the dry 
dune grass and carried tlie loose, rustling blades of seaweed across 
the belt of sand. The rhythm ^ the advancing and retreating 
waves as they surged forward and tumbled back passed into him. 
Upon the shore they flowed out in broad, scum-covered borders, 
shining whiter and whiter in the light of the rising moon. 

“0 St. Anne, I feel you are near me,“ he sighed, thankful 
and happy. “You are here, you are here!“ 

In spite of everything, Lazare was not very used to dark, un- 
even beaches. The distance also was very much farther than he 
had reckoned, and it took a long time to n ac h the place to which^ 
he meant to take Caroline. He swore. 

“It ought to be here, my little pavilion.^ Of course, Tve been 
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here before, but I came from the Tr&neur side. No, don't giggle, 
my little mademoiselle. I only used it for a dressing-room one 
Sunday when I bathed. Even 'then the thought occurred to 
me " 

"Let go of me," begged Caroline. "I don't want to go any 
farther with you. Oh, don't squeeze me so hard. You needn't 

hurt me, at any rate. Let me go. Fetch the bicycle for me 

You'D never find this place again. So what's the good of going 
on!" 

"Never find the place! Mademoiselle is impatient, eager 

Ha, ha! Look, you show me the way! You know this coast." 

Lazare broke off and pointed to the thick concrete blockhouse 
which he had now come upon quite unexpectedly. It stood there 
greyish-white in the moon's light under some overhanging tufts 
of long shore grass which moved in the wind. For the first time 
the girl was terror-stricken. Unexpectedly she tore herself free 
from him and ran right down towards the water's edge. Lazare 
swore and ran after her, but slipped on the slimy stones and fell 
flat. Clumsy and swearing, he got up. Caroline stood half-turned 
towards the land as if she did not know what she should do next, 
the waves washing right over her shoes. 

"Oh, indeed! You're just a hysterical child," mocked the fish- 
merchant, who was afraid to move in the dangerous region down 
by the water's edge where everything was dripping wet and full 
of holes from which the sea had only just withdrawn itself. He 
pretended to be quite at ease and returned to his habit of drag- 
ging and pulling at his trouser belt as he pranced about. 

"A hysterical chfld who cannot even keep her promise." 

"My promise — I’ve never promised you anything," she said 
with a sob. It was terrible standing here at the water's edge, 
feeling as if the sea were catching hold of her at the same time 
as it churned up the sand under her feet, making it into a loose, 
thin mass. 

"You came with me, and that was the same as a promise. 
Haven't you winked at me many a time as I drove past you? 
Look now. I'll go in front and see if our little nest is in order." 

He made as if to go towards the concrete blockhouse. He went 
slowly, waiting between each step. Caroline stared with mixed 
feelings at him and forgot to move her feet. She only noticed this 
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when she had sunk down to her ankles in the sand. Lazare waved 
lightly with a lazy hand : 

"Come as soon as youVe madfe up your mind — ^voluntarily, you 
understand — I don't force anybody — I only wait." 

Caroline felt how the sand was sh'ding away from under her. 
She looked at the gloomy sea, at the poisonous yellow, crooked 
moon, at the fish-merchant. From behind he did not look particu- 
larly dangerous. Insolent and ugly he was, but 

He heard her come running after him and sucked in the air 
between his lips contentedly in a half -whistle. 

"There, there," he said, and put his aim round her. 

Just as they bent down to go in, EfBain stood in front of them, 
as if des< ended from heaven, stood blocking the entrance with his 
outstretched arms. The moonlight fell clearly upon him, on his 
face and in his brown eyes reflecting gleams like those that shone 
on the wet stones. 

Again the air whistled through Lazarc's teeth, this time in an 
oath. Caroline's eyes were larger and rounder than ever before, 
and they slowly filled with a light that made them shine clearer 
and clearer. The hsh-merchant lifted his hand to strike, but 
suddenly a thought oC( uned to him, and he no longer took the 
matter so senously. He stretched out his neck towards the 
opening. 

"So there are other people who use this little pavilion. Is any- 
one in there?" 

"The angel of the Lord. The same who once moved the stone 
from my grave." 

"He's crazy " began Lazare, but the expression on Efflam's 

face stopped him. He looked away and spat nervously. Caroline's 
eyes grew larger and larger, clearer and clearer. She bent farther 
and farther forward in her dripping shoes. 

"Why, yes ! " she said in a long, happy whisper. She saw some- 
thing shining inside there. Something white as snow, glittering as 
if with diamonds. Suddenly she fell on her knees, clutching hold 
of Eiflam. 

"I'm a sinner. Make me different!" 

"St. Anne will protect you. She'll intercede' for you." 

"Then I'll give her something. Offer up something — I'll 

I'll give her my bicycle!" 
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Lazare stood there grinding his teeth. He saw nothing inside 
there except a little ghostly moonlight. The rough back-wall 
seemed to be grinning maliciously. The shadows fell in such a 
way that they made him think of the skull of a sheep which the dog 
had brought to him the other day. The place was empty. It was 
not as he had thought at first. This madman was not engaged on 
an adventure of any sort. He hadfi’t guts enough for that. But 
now — ^now was not a little love scene being played under his very 
eyes? And had she not given away her bicycle without as much 
as turning a hair. He pulled hard at his belt and began in a thick 
voice : 

"And now — if this little tiie-a-ieie and foot-to-foot affair is over. 
I — I should like to be allowed to pass. Monsieur. I'm waiting for 
you to lift your wings and set your beak in another direction. It 
is my turn to use this little abode of angels, this grave." 

Efflam stepped aside immediately, holding Caroline's hand. 

"Go into your gravel" he said sombrely. Although perplexed 
and restrained, tlie man was still unabashed, and he pushed his 
head and shoulders through the hole to see whether the place was 
really empty. At the same moment he suddenly feared that Caro- 
line would steal away with the madman, and so he quickly pulled 
his head back out of the hole — ^that is to say, ho tneA to pull it 
back, but in his eagerness he knocked against something, receiving 
a violent blow on his head. After that ho knew no more. 

Caroline went away with Efflam. She took it as a matter of 
course that the fish-merchant would follow them, but this did not 
worry her. Just as she no longer troubled about her bicycle. It 
belonged to St. Anne, and the saint would see to it herself that she 
got it w’hen the time was ripe. She walked shyly by Efflam's side, 
full of a great happiness. The wave.s no longer growled like angry 
dogs, they sang. The w'hite, ghostly moonlight looked to her like 
white flowers in a garden. The lighthouse stretched out its protect- 
ing arms over the village. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


The smoke poured out from the seaweed bonfires on the sea- 
shore. The Lescantins, husband and wife, were working calmly. 
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and without exchanging many words, at one of the bonfires. The 
wife dreamily raked together the seaweed that was spread around, 
and her husband in slow movements laid more seaweed on the 
fire and tended that which lay there already so as to keep alive 
the smouldering, strongly smoking fire. Underneath the fire on 
the stone hearth which had been built into the ground a lava-like 
mass had collected, which When it had cooled would become the 
grey block as hard as iron in which were imprisoned the precious 
elements of under- water vegetation. The morning breeze whirled 
the smoke and threw it in unexpected directions, and Johan’s 
copper-red, strained and wrinkled face grew more and more sooty. 
His mind was, however, at peace, but deeply thoughtful. His 
thoughts formed tliemselves into prayers. Ever since he had met 
EfBam in the corn-field he had been like a child again and able to 
pray and believe. Pray and believe, yes — ^for prayer was the most 
important thing, he had learnt that. Even the prayer of a doubter, 
especially prayers for others, could give answers that strengthened 
faith. 

Lescantin still had anxieties. He was not sure that Our Lord 
looked on him in mercy. He had been a troublesome sinner. 
Doubtless it was easier for an ordinary malefactor, a thief, a 
murderer, to obtain forgiveness. Lescantin ’s special sins were 
mockery and scorn — real blasphemies. It now wanted exactly a 
month to the great Pardon, and now he had both the will and the 
courage to take part in the procession. But he was not sure 
whether he ought to do so. Had he not forfeited his right? 
Waited too long to fulfil his promise to Our Lady of Joy? In 
confession he received counsel and encouragement to join the 
Pardon, but he could not refrain from examining his mind again 
and again and listening to the voice of conscience. 

There were, however, so many voices w^ithin him, they squabbled 
and wrangled like small demons. He needed direction from the 
outside — ^there was no doubt about it. 

A new cloud of smoke was blown towards Lescantin, and his 
face became suddenly a bundle of wrinkles as hard as ropes. He 
was so accustomed to this sort of thing that he was not disturbed 
in his train of thought. ^ 

"My God, I no longer doubt that you exist, but I doubt whether 
I myself am of use any longer. Is it presumptuous of me to walk 
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in the procession, or may I do so? Shall I do so? Dear Lord, if 
only You would give me a sign. If only You would let me see a 
miracle.'* 

The hard wrinkles on his face smoothed out by degrees. His 
feelings were loosened up within him and became less cramp- 
like. Lescantin went from one side of his fire-trough to the other 
and carefully lifted the red, glowing*bands of seaweed. He sud- 
denly noticed that the smoke no longer troubled him, whether he 
moved or stood still. He lifted his blackened face and looked up. 
It was going straight up like a grey pillar, straight up towards the 
blue of the midday sky. It was very seldom that a thing like that 
happened, for however calm there was almost always a breeze and 
a draught where sea and land met. Lescantin felt attuned as if to 
a festival. 

He no longer prayed, he only felt, lived, existed. A child in 
the hands of a merciful, blessing Creator. A son on whom his 
father’s eye rested with pleasure. An Abel from whose lire the 
smoke rose straight to heaven. He had a premonition that this 
sign from above was not the last of the great events of this day. 
The powers of heaven were near at hand. 

There were children playing on the sea-shore. Their ^ices were 
heard in the distance, A dog barked, the sound blending in with 
the children’s voices. Suddenly Le-^cantin noticed that it was no 
ordinary barking. It was urgent, anxious. It sank to a growl, 
then the dog howled. The sound was wild, almost human. 

Johan Lescantin saw his wife stand still with her rake and look 
towards the sea-shore. He himself threw a glance in that direc- 
tion and saw people running towards a certain place, running 
importantly, as if something had happened. His wife said: 

"Something has happened down there. I can see Tanneau and 
several others creeping into that blockhouse.’’ And she added: 
'‘How strangely that wolfhound is behaving.'* 

Her husband thought so too. Such strangely fussy and anxious 
whining and howling from a dumb animal ! He was just about to 
lay aside his pitchfork when Tanneau appeared, put his hands to 
Jiis mouth and shouted : 

"Ahoy, JehanI Come and help us!’’ 

jehan half -ran with his stiff legs. His wife followed him. The 
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dog met the fisherman as the latter in his haste slipped down the 
loose sand at the edge of the dune, barked, banged his big, strong 
tail, took huge leaps, small side-leaps, and then rushed back to 
the crowd assembled in front of the concrete hut. 

Lescantin pushed his way through the crowd. His friend, 
Tanneau, pushed them aside so that they should not prevent the 
light entering the hut. Now Jehan saw what was the matter: a 
man lay in there as if he had fallen forward with his face in the 
sand. The fisherman bent down and tried to lift the man's head 
so as to see who he was, but his neck was as immovable as that 
of a wooden doll. Jehan's hands became sticky with congealing 
blood. 

"His head is bloody," he said. 

"Who is he?" was asked. 

"Is he dead? ' 

"Bring him out into the light and wannth! " 

"Yes, let's carry him out," said Tanneau, and he and Lescantin, 
crouching down, lifted the body out and laid it on its back. The 
wolfhound now began jumping in small leaps round the man's 
legs. Then he sat on his tail beside the stretched out body and 
howled mournfully, more and more mournfully, while he stuck 
his nose straight up into the air. 

"It's his dog," said one of those standing by. 

"The dog found him. He, the dog, has been running round 
and round the sea-shore for a long time, backwards and forwards, 
scenting the air and behaving in a most strange way." 

"It's the new fish-merchant." 

"He's dead." 

"Yes, it's all over with him. The dog knows that too. May his 
soul rest in peace ! ' ' 

"He must have been dead a long time, his body is cold and 
stiff." 

"But he has been lying inside in the shade and the cold. 
Perhaps we ought to take him to the doctor." 

"But if he's dead he ought not to be moved until the police 
have seen him." 

A woman's voice suddenly broke in above the others. She had 
just come from one of the bonfires farther away. 

"Is he dead?" she cried. "Is my brother-in-law dead? Yes, 
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he is my brother-in-law. How will his poor wife take this? She 
has just had her third child and is still weak. He has never been 
really kind to her, but he has earned plenty of money and looked 
after the family.*' 

"What a sorrow, what a sorrow, for the children to lose their 
father!" sighed the gentle Madame Tanneau, laying her arm 
sympathetically round the agitated woman's neck. 

The men consulted as to what should be done next. Most of 
them thought that the fish-merchant was dead and that there was 
no harm in letting him lie where he was until the police and the 
doctor had come. They sent a messenger to the nearest members 
of his family — ^he lived in a village farther inland. The men dried 
their faces, a little confused, and one of the women burst out 
hysterically : 

"Carry him into the shade! He'll soon begin to stink if you 
leave him out there in the sun 1" 

Even about this there was a little discussion: was he so far 
gone as all that? 

"Even if we notice nothing yet, we shall pretty soon in this 
heat," said somebody. 

"Look, the flics are collecting on him already!" 

"Carry him into the shade!" said a decisive voicef 

"But if he's still alive " said another more hesitantly. 

"Well, lying exposed to the glare of the sun cannot be good, 
not after he's been in the cold for God knows how long. If we do 
nothing else, let's cover him over with something." 

"There's that foreigner coining. He's almost as good as a 
doctor. He bound up the sore on Nonna Goeffry's knee and has 
always medicines to give out. Ask him." 

They called Ludwig and Sixtus, who were slouching along with 
their wet bathing-pants in their hands. Before they had had time 
to turn off from the road a warning voice w'hispered : 

"Hush! Don't call them both, only the fat one with the beard, 
Monsieur Ludwig. He's a friendly man. The other one has evil 
eyes." 

Ludwig came and bent down obligingly and made his examina- 
tion. One of the women found a little looking-glass in her pocket 
and handed it to him. Finally he straightened himself and stood 
silent for a long time. His eyes went to the howling, wailing wolf- 
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hound. All waited for his pronouncement. It came eventually : 

"I'm no doctor " 

"Oh yes, yesl" several eager voices interrupted liim. 

"No, I'm no doctor, but " 

"Oh, Monsieur is almost a doctor. As good as a doctor. What 
do you think, Monsieur?" 

"I think he's dead. Wlich I was in the army I was in the 
Medical Corps and looked after people who had ^en killed, and 
1 have seen many dead people." 

"Had we not better move him into the shade until the police 
come?" 

"Into the shade? Into the hut? Yes, why not? It 'h unpleasant 
to sec the flies creeping over him." 

While the people turned their backs and the dead man was care- 
fully carried back into the fort, a solitary person was seen far 
away in the meadows. Madame Blanche had heard ttiat a tunny- 
fish boat had come in, and she had sent EfBam to the harbour to 
buy fish. When they came out again from the concrete fort, the 
men saw him as he w’alkod along the path with a white enamel 
dish under his ann, crossing the fields towards the factory and the 
liarbour. 

There was a noticeable silence. Everybody was waiting for the 
police and for Dr. Guilcher. Now some of them thought that it 
was odd that they had forgotten there was such a man as Efflam 
Kelou in the village. He seemed to belong wherever anything 
strange happened. The silence grew longer. It was as if the crowd 
by means of their silence and the power of their gaze had com- 
pelled him to change his direction. He no longer went towards 
the harbour, but was coming towards them. 

Monsieur Ludwig had settled himself down a little apart, away 
from the fort. He wanted to wait for the authorities, to hear what 
they had to say. His friend took a drawing-block out of his haver- 
sack and began to work. The mothers looked disapprovingly at 
him when they saw how his pencil and hand followed the move- 
ments of their little ones as they ran about as good as naked. 

Efflam was still a few steps away from the group when Madame 
Tanneau separated herself from the others and came towards 
him. 
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**Mon$ieur le Prince, a terrible misfortune has taken place. 
Three little children have lost thek bread-winner. The youngest 
is still only a few months old. Help us— I mean, if you only " 

The unknown sistcr-in-law, who was not acquainted with Ef9am 
but who had heard rumours about him, dared to take a step for- 
ward and stood prayerfully with swimming eyes, wringing her 
hands. Madame Lescantin also approached and spoke strongly 
and pityingly. 

“Whatever may have happened, whether men have done a deed 
of violence or whether an illness has struck him down, he was any- 
thing but ready to go into eternity. Monsieur le Prince, if you 
could only do something." 

Efflam threaded his way through the group. Without a word he 
went down the sandy slope and bent down in front of the opening 
to the concrete hut. They all followed his movements in silent 
expectancy. They saw his neck, his back with the short, skimpy 
workman's blouse with its patches on the elbows. He held the 
enamel dish with its chipped edges under his left arm. 

“Lazare, come out ! " shouted Efflam, and after a time he called 
again: “Lazare, get up and come out!" 

Then for the third time: "Lazare, I command you! Get up 
and come out!" 

Far away the breakers boiled, the sea-gulls shrieked round the 
breakwaters in the harbour. High over the fields bubbled the 
songs of the larks. The cs.r& on the main road hummed and hooted 
faintly, the beat of the motors on far-away ships could be dis- 
cerned. All the sounds that are usually drowned in the near-by 
hum and in current chatter now, at this very moment, wrote their 
faint, but particular, sound-writing on the diaphanous leaves of 
the day. vSo silent it was round the hut. 

W^ait a minute — ^not now. A taint shuffle was heard, as if some- 
one was moving, and a light grinding as of sand under somebody's 
foot. The blood in the veins of those who were waiting in silence 
turned to ice. They were filled with terror right out to the very 
tips of their fingers. Death itself stood there gazing at them. 

Or was it not death that in the shape of a man stood at the 
^entrance to the blockhouse, looking at those in front of him in a 
bewildered way? A minute ago he had been stiff and cold, a 
piece of flesh on which the flies were already feasting. In the 
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hearts of those present rose an urgent desire to defend themselves 
and turn aside from this unnatural happening. 

Another sound was now heaid, a light, but energetic, thumping 
sound. It was the wolfhound, who had been lying near the 
entrance and who now beat with his tail, throwing up the sand 
in small, hard showers. He still kept his long, narrow nose sadly 
pressed down between his forepaws, but his ears were wide awake, 
and then in a moment the big, buoyant animal body had left its 
place; when tliose who were standing nearest had recovered from 
the shower of small stones which were hurled against them, they 
saw the dog standing with his forepaws on Lazare's shoulders. 
The latter lifted his hand, both to defend himself and answer the 
dog*s expression of delight. It came to nothing but a weak 
fumbling. He staggered under the dog's weight and took a 
tottering step forward. 

'Took after him and give him what he needs," said Efflam. 
The next moment they saw him on his way towards the harbour 
with the enamelled dish under his arm. 

The rumour swept along the shore and over the open fields. It 
rushed through alley-ways and streets, and climbed over stone 
walls, stopped at the walls of houses where the men sought shade 
while they smoked and talked and where the women worked and 
chattered. Now it had happened. Now they had seen it. The 
great miracle. The time of miracles was not past. Lazare, who 
w^as dead, had come to life. 

Caroline sat at home on the stone wall, and she also heard the 
rumour. She received it without a word, but her heart beat as 
never before. So he had done it! He had done it! For her. The 
miracle she used to beg for, which she had asked for as a play- 
thing. But now she was no longer a chil 1 with playthings. She 
was grown up, and the miracle had been performed for grown- 
up people, for those whose souls were awake. Gloria in excelsis 
Deo! St. Anne had taken her under her protection, was praying 
for her, would help her to live a pure, unselfish life. 

"Have you got your cycle back yet?" 

Caroline looked, half-awake, at her eldt r* sister sitting dowfl 
below the wall. How could anybody think of such worldly matters 
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now? Then her young face softened with a touch of melancholy. 
Her sister's words raised memories: anxiety, the chase, the lies. 

'T shall never use that cycle agkin," she said shortly. 

"Why not?" asked Maric-Jeanne, surprised. Her sister’s face 
softened again, but now only with thoughtfulness. 

"It's not mine," she said softly. 

"Whose is it, then?" 

"St. Anne’s." 

Marie- Jeanne gave her sister a quick look and went on with her 
work. There was much to surprise her in this, much to be silent 
and think about. She would not ask any more questions. But 
Caroline herself began to talk again about the bicycle. 

"Sister Ruth has promised to find out whether there is any poor 
person who needs a bicycle. St. Anne w'ill, I am sure, point out 
someone to whom she would like it to be given — when it has been 
found." 

"Do you not know where it is?" 

"No." 

Both the girls looked up as they heard a step in the street. Then 
they started. The fish-dealer, Lazare, was approaching, wheeling 
a bicycle. From its looks it might be just the one they were talk- 
ing about. They each gave a little shudder when he stopped close 
beside them. They were both spellbound and terrified at the sight 
of this man who still walked about with something of the coldness 
of the grave around him Most of his head was bound up. He 
greeted them with a quick nod and said simply : 

"Allow me to deliver Mademoiselle Caroline's bicycle." 

Now it was she who nodded shortly and without a word. He 
stood the bicycle against the wall, bowed gravely and went away. 

The girls' mother stood in the doorway looking after him. 
People looked out of windows and from behind house corners as 
he passed; the children in the street followed him. When they came 
closer to him he turned his stiff, pale face under the w^hite bandages 
towards them and said : 

"Why do you follow me? Go to him who has made me a living 
man!" 

Then he continued on his way, strangely stiff in the legs. The 
*Dig dog with its rough, iron-grey coat padded along beside him, 
his tail hanging low. 
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*He who has made me a living man/ thought Marie*Jeanne. 
Was he alive? She found it difficult to take part in the joy and 
exultation in the village. They had received the sign they had 
asked for, the great miracle, but she felt that after it Efflam re- 
mained in a world of his own and that he was more than ever 
separated from the crowd. Did he understand that one miracle 
only raised longings for the next? Did he realise that the people's 
hunger was insatiable? That by showing them this miracle he had 
given them the desire for that sort of entertainment? They came 
from far seeking him. He was interrupted in his w'ork and had no 
peace when he should be resting. 

The police and the doctor had been to the K^rla^recs', but there 
had not been much to interiogate Efflam about. Everybody testi- 
fied that he had only been there for a very short time, had told 
the dead man to come out, and then gone away again. Dr. 
Guilcher was irritated at Efflam's taciturnity, not to say indiffer- 
ence, but he himself lost the power of speech in his presence and 
only stood there swallowing. The gendarme moved his powerful, 
bull-like neck boldly so as to make an impression on the man on 
whom he had been told to keep an eye. But this very eye, yes, 
both the somewhat bloodshot gendarme eyes were clouded and 
found it difficult to meet the calm, distant gaze of the Prince, 

The authorities turned with relief to Monsieur Ludwig's testi- 
mony. They found it stimulating and interesting, but it was also 
awkward that this intelligent and much-liked man, who both 
painted and wrote books and still had the leisure to drift, kepi 
definitely to the same story: 'T am no doctor," he assured them, 
"absolutely not. But according to my earlier experience and all 
my observations, i still think that it was a corpse that lay before 
me. 

Dr. Guilcher perspired both from the heat and from emotion, 
lie swore softly in his annoyance that he had not been in time to 
see 'the dead man'. He went to the priest to discuss the matter 
with him. The two friends decided to hold a watching brief and 
to take no notice of what had happened. Surreptitiously, how- 
ever, they did all they could to tone the matter down. They 
wished to avoid both sensation and jesting about the affair. 

Meanwhile the pohee continued their investigations, fdr 
obviously there was something irregular there. Some crime or 
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other must have been committed. But they could get hold of 
nothing definite. In whichever way the officers of the law turned 
and twisted the matter, they could not find any paragraph which 
said it was unlawful for a man, even a nameless castaway, to 
stand up and shout; ‘Come out, LazarcT and then go on to his 
destination with the fish-dish under his arm. 

The fish-dealer himself had not tried to be of much help. He 
refused to account for his movements before the event took place. 
‘T was a sinner and I was out on sinful business/* was all he 
would say as he sat staring stiffly in fiont of him. 

“What sort of bin?“ asked the authorities. 

“Sin against God, not against worldly authonties," he answered. 
“Satan was ready to receive me, but God*s chosen received power 
to draw me away from the jaws of the Evil One. Now I will try 
to live a better life.“ 

A better life, he had said. Many others had promised the same 
thing after the miracle among the dunes. Caroline sat quietly 
and happily and promised to give away her most dearly loved 
possession. 

Only Marie-Jeanne held back— unsure — uneasy. 

It was true. People had already begun to deinafid another 
miracle. “You who can open graves and tell the dead to come 
out, why can't you open the heavens and give us rain^ * ' they said, 
bullying him, almost challenging him. 

Efflam tried to avoid all groups of people. As soon as he was 
free from work he hurried to the empty tracts of land, away 
towards the bay in the north, where the undulating grass-covered 
dunes spread themselves out, more shmingly whitish-yellow than 
ever. Everything was sucked dry, bleached. The earth was dry 
as ashes; the cattle, tired out, like living skeletons, wandered home 
to the shade of the shed, and when they got there the owner could 
only give them, with a careful hand and pain in his heart, a little 
of what he had stored for the winter. 

Even drinking-water had become scarce. The people stood and 
waited with jugs and cans so that each in turn and order might 
step forward to the pump which gave its water only m a thin 
tfiickle, sometimes only drop by drop. 

“Give us rain!“ they threatened and grumbled. 
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The soil was loose, cnunbling. The grass was yellow where it 
was not altogether burnt away. The earth itself shouted its: 
"Rain, rain!" 

Could there be an3^ing wrong in fulfilling this desire? 
thought EflBam. Did not the rain give grass and flowers, calm 
and beauty? Did not success make people happy and generous? 

"My Father," sighed Efflam, at a loss. "Your will for me is 
difficult to see. Or is it rather that it is so dizzily high that I, like 
a human worm in the dust, cannot but be dazzled by the light of 
your glory?" He prayed, but no advice came to him, he found 
no solution. 

There was a light wind, and he shook in the midst of the blazing 
sun, as if there were a certain coldness hidden in the air. In spite 
of the summer clearness, there were clouds on one edge or another 
of the immensely great heavenly vault. Dark clouds lay low over 
Treoultro. The kind of clouds that rest over the horizon without 
ever rising higher or influencing the weather. The sea was now 
so strongly blue that it seemed almost bine-black. The sky was 
light, immeasurably light blue-green. 

Efflam lost him.self for a time, gazing at tliis strong, shining 
coastline. Uncertain and restless like an unsteady wind, he then 
drifted hither and thither, and only towards evening did he re- 
turn to the old village and reach Marie-Jeanne's quiet street. 

It was more quiet than usual, and the girl seemed to be alone 
as she sat there in the doorway. She smiled faintly when Efflam 
suddenly stood in front of her. 

"Arc you alone, Maric-Jeanne?" he asked. 

"Yes. Maman and Caroline have gone to listen to Lazare. He 
is speaking down in the harbour from one of the boats," she said, 
and thought to herself: 'And getting hold of more members for 
the new sect he is trying to start, with hiniself as the leader. He 
no longer mentions the name of the man \,ho woke him.* 

"They have all gone to hear him," she added quietly. 

"But not you." 

"No, Efflam." 

"Don't you believe in Lazare's resurrection?" 

She looked up and met his questioning eyes, with their some- 
what confused and tired expression. 

"I believe, Efflam, but " 
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"But what?" 

"rm not glad about it." 

"Marie- Jeanne — oh, Marie-Jeannel" he burst out suddenly, 
and sat down on the ground and hid his face in her bosom. She 
stroked his hair carefully and tenderly. 

"Marie- Jeanne/' she heard him mumble, so indistinctly that 
she had to bend over him to catch the words, "Marie-Jeanne, 
they want another miracle. They are all calling for rain. The 
cattle are thirsty and hungry and need rain. The earth also is 
groaning for rain. But heaven is silent. What shall I do, Marie- 
Jeanne? Tell me what to do!" 

"EfHam, Efflaml" Her voice was almost as light as the kiss 
she breathed on his temple. "Efflam, let the good God decide. 
Let them turn to God, let them all collect and pray for rain on 
St. Anne's Day. Let them pray for rain themselves, and anything 
else they want." 

He went calmly back to his lodgings. To avoid meeting people 
returning from Lazaie's meeting, he went a long way round. It 
was quite dark before he reached the Drezens' house. The blue 
of the sky was now as deeply dark as it had been light during 
the day. But now it shone thick with stars. Tlie Milky Way 
stretched like a broad, milk-white road straight acit)ss it. 

'That is right,' thought Efllam. 'Marie-Jeanne is right. They 
must collect together and pray. I am here to lead their hearts 
and thoughts to God **nd His Holy One in the heights. Tliey 
must collect together and pray themselves. I will lead their 
prayers myself — but in seclusion, without their knowledge.' 

He watched and prayed throughout the night. When at five 
o'clock it began to dawn, he thought again: 

'Marie-Jeanne is right. On St. Anne's Day they must assemble 
and pray for rain.' His window-fiaine was coloured by a shimmer 
of red, and the sun stood above the cathedral at Tr^*oultr6, 
infinitely splendid, shining yellow. The birds on Kerlivio's 
little allotment had begun their morning song. 

Efflam went to his work, and tlie peace and joy he had felt 
during the night was still with him. He looked away towards the 
meadows which lay there in their faint colours, at the sea, which 
"in certain stretches was shining, in others mildly green. Then he 
heard a strange noise. A sound he had not heard since the spring 
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storms and mists. The fog-siren. Was there a fog out at sea? 

Had St. Anne heard him already? Did it mean that the mist 
was thickening, that rain was approaching? "My Father," he 
prayed, "it is direct from You and not through me that the gift 
of rain will come. It is not miracles but personal love and com- 
munication with You that they need." 


CHAPTER TWENTV-TWO 

It was the TWENTY-sixiH OP JuLY, St. Anne\s Day, and even 
from the villages out here on tlic coast people set off on pilgrimage 
to the festival place — ^Auray. It was mostly the older people who 
braved the heat so that they might go and pray to the patroness 
of Brittany at her own shtinc — pray for rain. Marie-Suzette was 
one of them. They dragged and pushed her up on to the bus, and 
she squeezed through the narrow door so that her coif was pushed 
to one side even from the start. Her neighbour, Mademoiselle 
Jegou, also came to the buti, and when she found her place she, 
like everyone else, took hold of her outer skirt and lifted it high up 
over her back. She then collected it carefully on to her knee so 
that she might not sit on the shining velvet. The underskirt of 
black crepe was meant to be shown and could well stand scrutiny. 

All those who had reserved places in the bus arrived one after 
the other until all the places wTie filled and the bus with straining 
springs rolled out of the village. 

G6rard Kerlaerec and his assistant worked in the carpenter's 
shop. They, as always, spoke very little, and Efflam prayed for 
those who were praying in St. Anne's village. When the two men 
came out between the workshop and the house tliey were met by 
the clear, pure forehead of the day and the gloomy, blue-black 
face of the sea. Kfrla6rec shook his head and said that he was 
afraid that the prayers for rain would not be answered. 

"It's blowing from the lighthouse," he said, "but the west wind 
is not bringing rain from the sea as it usually does. It is doiqg 
nothing but dry off the moisture from the earth so that it will be 
more parched than evei." 
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EfiSam gave his superior a mildly reproving look. "I have been 
with you so long, and yet you still doubt," he said. 

"Yes, I still doubt," acknowledged the other. "I am afraid that 
there are not enough true believers praying away there in Auray. 
If you had been there. Monsieur Efham, I should not have 
doubted." 

Blanche came from the workshop, her apron full of chips. She 
also stood still, looking at the hard, dark sea and the hard, clear 
sky from which the sun sent down its burning rays of heat. She 
said to her husband reproachfully : 

"Gerard, you should have asked Prince Efflam to go to Auray. 
I would willingly have paid his fare." 

"Yes, you told me so — ^but I did not wish it so, I thought that 
Prince EflBam himself should have asked if he wanted to go. And 
besides, you know that Father-in-law would not have liked it." 

"That is true," Blanche acknowledged. "Papa is always afraid 
that something will happen to the Prince. But unless Efflam prays 
to St. Anne the other prayers will have no effect." 

Efflam was silent. It was not Ais prayers that would break the 
drought. It was the prayers of the many — but the drought in their 
own hearts must first be broken. They must attain^to that link 
with God through which they could be happy and pure in their 
own minds — ^then they would be able to pray. 

Next morning he got Jp as usual before the rising sun and stood 
at his window. He looked on a different world. A grey, blurred 
world — evenly and mildly grey, solacing, beneficial. It was not 
just night mist, but real clouds. Had the Lord of the Rain listened 
to the pilgrims' prayers? 

After the morning meal Efflam went to fetch fish, and he took 
the shortest way between two rows of fodder-cabbage and then on 
across the wheat stubble. He was in his working clothes and bare- 
footed. 

The hard, cracked ground between the large cabbage plants was 
still cool from the night air. There were drops of moisture on the 
edges of the leaves, clear pearls of water. Even the stone wall 
fflt wet to the touch, and the lichen was sticky like a tough mass 
of rubber. The stubble pricked his feet, but it also was much less 
sharp than it had been, and was softening by degrees. 
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Was it drizzle, or was it not? Could this moisture, which pearled 
in the air and remained on his cheek and eyebrows, be only a 
mist from the sea and nothing else? The grey atmosphere was 
thick over Tr^oultr^ where the sun usually rose, but it was not so 
smoothly even as usual, but had a faintly red sheen. 

Was it the dawn foreshadowing a new, lovely, sun-clear — and 
dry — day? Would those who were even now over there in Auray, 
preparing for their departure, leave with new despair in their 
hearts? 

Efflam looked anxiously round as he walked on. The sky grew 
dearer over by the lighthouse. A cock crew — did that mean 
another fine day? Men and women appeared in the village 
from different directions, leading their tottering, narrow-backed 
cows. 

But now — ^the mist became a real drizzle. The rift over by the 
lighthouse disappeared, the red gleam mixed itself up into the 
thickening grey. Where the sea should be, a dream towm of shin- 
ing, grey-white mist appeared. 

A fine, close rain was falling, as gently as tears. Kervily dis^ 
appeared into clouds, so low did they lie. The lighthouse was 
invisible and the foghorns bellowed. Efflam*s heart overflowed 
with happiness and thankfulness, and he wept without knowing 
why, blending his tears of joy with those from heaven. He saw 
people crouching and creeping about among the dark clouds: 
they W'ere collecting the potatoes which they had allowed to 
remain on the top of the ground the day before. They worked 
slowly, as if they enjoyed getting drenched. 

Efflam was soon back with tlie fish, and now^ the drizzle was so 
thick that nothing could be distinguished outside round the house. 
Everything was a whitish-blue, milk-white — with a faint green 
shimmer below where the foddcr-cabbagc’ . probably were. 

Gerard and Blanche Kerlaerec sat soLmnly and restrained at 
the table with their assistant, and their voices when they spoke 
were unnatural. They noticed it themselves, but they did not 
know how they alone could be natural and ordinary when the 
world around them was slipping into the mists of unreality. They 
were afraid for the young man who sat there with his hair 
plastered to his head like wet, warm, steaming wool. The datk 
skin of his cheeks still shone, and his large, sensitive nose gleamed 
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with moisture. His eyes were like the soft wet earth; just as 
warm and good, just as secretive in what they hid. 

While Efilam, true to his habits, went off with the two water- 
buckets, the carpenter himself stood beside the laundry-table, 
rolling a cigarette. While he was still smoking it the sea appeared 
all at once, quietly but too suddenly out of the mist. It was only 
a narrow, grey-blue streak, but still — did it mean that the rain was 
already over? There was sun in the mist, but Saint-Fiacre was 
hidden in a sandy-grey cloud. The towers and spires of Tr6oultr6, 
however, had a clearer light around them. 

The potato-pickers on the fields farther away could be seen more 
clearly. The earth thrown up by their hoes was dry and grey — 
there was only a very thin layer of warm, dark, wet earth on the 
field. 

Marie- Jeanne hurried along the road. She was walking too 
quickly, she knew that. The air was so w^arm in spite of the rain, 
so almost hot, that she felt her clothes sticking to her body. Her 
heart had already begun to be troublesome, it did not like her to 
move too violently. Yet it was just this same weak heart that was 
impatient to arrive. Had it not swung between hope and fear the 
whole morning and afternoon? Would the pilgrims follow Efilam's 
suggestion and pray for rain? Would the good St. A^ine take up 
their case? 

She had been up early, and faith and discouragement had alter- 
nated with the least movement in the atmosphere. When the mists 
thickened into rain she was happy, w^hen it lightened in the west 
her hopes sank. When the soft, fine rain began to fall she could 
not restrain herself from going out and standing m it. 

Then the sea became visible again, and the church tower in 
Tr^oultr6 stood out against the sky. But even while she walked 
the sand-grey cloud over Saint-Fiacre began to move and swept 
across the gables of the houses. 

The whole day was changeable. Now the mist was so thick that 
the sea disappeared while the earth itself was like a sea in whose 
white waves, as warm as wool, people bobbed in and out. The 
foghorns sounded like something far above this under-water world. 

^When Kdrla^rec again shut the workshop door, and he and 
EfHam, after they had finished their work, once again turned and 
looked towards the south, they found that the whole bay lay 
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clear before them. A large, calm, grey-blue surface, reflecting a 
sky covered in evening light. 

Gerard pushed his foot into the Le Flochs' vegetable garden 
and stirred the earth. It was as dry as ever. He looked sideways 
at Efflam. The latter stood straight upright, his arms hanging 
down and his face turned towards the bay. His expression was 
as calm as the clearing surface of the sea and expressed the same 
dumb melancholy — or indifference. The carpenter could not make 
up his mind which it was. 

Jehan Lescantin and his son, Hugo, hoisted their sails and set 
out for the evening fishing. They had not grown more talkative, 
but the silence between them was good and full of meaning. Day 
by day Jehan prepared his thoughts and his mind, yes, even his 
body, for the coming Pardon, Hugo was not filled with as great 
a happiness as his father, but he did not now feel, as he had 
formerly, like a fish caught in a backwater. Life — even here in 
his home village — appeared to have more to give than he had 
thought possible. The fishing interested him more and more as his 
physical well-being increased. Besides, Caioline held him on land. 
It was true she would not look in his direction; but at the same 
time she looked at no one else — she sat piously at home making 
lace or went with her mother and sister to church. She naturally 
tried to get near to that Prince — Hugo himself could not avoid 
thinking of him. He sat there at his rudder and remembered the 
various times he had met Efflam, thought of the latter's un- 
expected appearances and equally sudden disappearances. 

Jehan let the last net slip ovci the boat's side and gazed with a 
calm look at the float as it glidea away. He lifted his hand and 
stuck out first two, then three, fingers and measured the distance 
between the horizon and the sun. 

‘Two quarters more, no three, before ^he sets. Let us cat our 
bread and then sleep." 

Soon afterwards both the xnen lay in the open boat, gently 
rocked by the waves, waiting for the morning fishing. 

Silently and discreetly, Guillaume-Marie spat into the jar stand- 
ing by the leg of the tabic. He sat looking at two of the younger 
women in the family. Old Guillaume still had an eye for the 
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charms of women and liked enjoying what he saw. But at this 
moment there was nothing but anxiety in his rheumy eyes. He 
could not but think, as he looked at the two of them, that all things 
are transient. Not that his daughter Rose was deteriorating. On 
the contrary. It was becoming obvious that son-in-law Corentin's 
Easter leave had not been in vain. Her body, which was usually 
so slim, was becoming rounder and now she, like her sisters, was 
broad behind and round her waist. Well, well, one more grand- 
child was on the way. 

Then there was his little niece, Caroline, who had finished at 
the factory and taken to the crochet-hook. She wanted also to 
learn to make lace and that was why she was sitting there beside 
Rose, who was teaching her. 

Guillaume felt a twinge of conscience when he looked at this 
girl, who was now so well-behaved and also in a way smooth and 
sophisticated. He felt that he had not done all he should for his 
brother's girls. He who should have stood in the place of a father 
to them. Maric-Jeanne managed pretty well. She was strong in 
spirit, that girl. And then, of course, she had Prince Efflam. 
However much the Prince withdrew himself into his own unattain- 
able sphere, yet he belonged to Marie- Jeanne more than to any- 
body else, and if anyone had the ability to follovf him on his 
transient course it was the little lame hunchbacked girl. 

But Caroline — ^he ought to have looked after her better. She 
was now leading an orderly and cleanly life, but — was it because 
he, Guillaume-Marie, was so worldly and attached to all that 
belonged to the body, that he saw what he thought he saw? The 
child used always to remind him of those clear, but unpredictable, 
seas in which it was so difficult to navigate, but in which one 
enjoyed oneself thoroughly, but now she was like listless, muddy 
water — just as her skin was muddy and blotched. What did this 
mean? According to his long experience it could only mean one 
thing ; namely that it was the same with Caroline as with Rose, 
with, however, one great difference. His daughter Rose was 
married, while Caroline on the other hand — Holy Mother of 
God, Our Lady of Joy, how strange arc not the ways of the Lord 
in that he arranges it so that our earthly joy almost always ends 
ih sorrow and misery 1 

Guillaume leant sideways for the tenth time and lifted up his 
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jar. With yet another look at the two cousins he rose and said 
to Marie-Suzctte in the bedroom : 

"I'm going to fetch a few potatoes for the cow. She can 
scarcely get up, she is so weak, the poor creature." 

His wife appeared from her midday sleep with her hair plaited 
and hanging down her neck, and sleepiness in all the wrinkles and 
folds of her large body. 

"Yes, yes, Guillaume-Marie. It's the potatoes that will surely 
keep her alive over this drought." 

Guillaume took his cap and his pail and went out. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

At last Efflam came to visit Marie Le Donche, and she confided 
to him, half against her will, the family's troubles. Marie-Jeanne 
remained sitting at her window table, working. Her mother's eyes, 
passing over the one to whom she was speaking, wandered over 
to Marie- Jeanne's head, and then out to her youngest daughter, 
who sat hunched up by the outside wall. 

Caroline had been sitting there even before Efflam came, and 
she greeted him without a word, but with supplication in the eyes, 
which were far too widely open. Then she had bent over her 
lace-making cushion again with its bobbins and the many tire- 
some thicads, which she took with patience and a care as if she 
apologised to each of them for the clumsiness of the small thick 
fingers. She looked as if she had just had a scolding. 

The mother herself drew dow.i the corners of her mouth and 
her wrinkles were black, as if she had not used soap and water for 
a very long time. She looked at Efflam as he put his bundle of 
notes in under the salt- jar, but her face did not relax. 

"Yes," she said as if to herself, and stared out through the 
window, "it was in Kerscaven that it began. Then the Evil One 
got hold of her." 

"Please, Maman, do not talk about it in that way I" begged 
Marie-Jeanne, but her mother continued as before ' 

"Yes, it was that Sunday in June. C rohne lost her head 
that festival. And after that she Happed about like a hen on the 
chopping-block — blind and senseless." 
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* 'Caroline is sorzy, Maman, and it is she who will suffer most/' 
interrupted Marie-Jeanne. 

"What then! Can one live on regrets? And has a fatherless 
child any joy from the fact that the mother has suffered the most? 
No, the poor girl! If I had only stopped her going off to that 
sinful fair! It is frightful that anyone can go off and lose her head 
to that extent." 

She was stopped by looking at Efflam. 'No/ she thought, 'it's 
no good talking. He's not listening to me.' But Efflam had both 
heard and seen. He saw before him the heads turned to one side 
in the chair-o-plane. He said, deeply serious: 

"Yes, Caroline lost her head when she went in that chair-o- 
plane. But she'll get it back again. Just as I will put St. Teresa's 
head back in its place — ^the very head that you knocked off in 
anger, Madame." 

The woman looked somewhat repentant as she glanced, a little 
awe-stricken, at her daughter's saint. "If you would mend that 
head, Monsieur le Prince, and make it so that the damage cannot 
be seen I will pay you for it," she promised. 

Marie- Jeanne smiled : "Would you pay, Maman?" 

"Yes," answered the older Marie decidedly. And shc^added as 
she stood with sloping shoulders, her whole attitude helpless and 
perplexed, but not without hope: "But what's to become of 
Caroline?" 

"Is Caroline with child?" asked Efflam. 

"Yes," answered the mother shortly. 

^'And she docs not know who the father is," Marie- Jeanne said 
in a low voice. 

"No, he's beyond the sea, the rascal. Every time they met he 
gave a different name — and if he should appear I would never 
allow such a villain into my house," said the mother, and her face 
became hard as if it had been carved in stone. In spite of this a 
prayer was hidden in her eyes just as in Caroline's, and it suddenly 
escaped the dry, grey lips in a cry for help. 

"Help my child!" 

Efflam remained for a moment silent, then he lifted Marie- 
Jfanne's plaster figure from the table and, taking it with him, 
he went away. 
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At home Efflam repaired the little statue and cleaned away all 
traces of the damage. Just as he had finished, his opposite neigh- 
bour arrived and invited him* into his room across the landing. 
Sixtus needed him for his work, and he followed submissively and 
sat as long as he was needed. Then Monsieur Ludwig, who was 
cooking the supper, asked Efflam to stay and eat it. ITie voluble 
man did all that he could to. get a conversation going. He stirred 
the mayonnaise, while he talked, and when Efflam did not answer 
his questions he found the answers himself. It was not enough 
that he was almost a doctor, he was also almost a priest, and 
sought for clarity in many deep theological questions. The silent 
listener had such power in his personality that just by his presence 
he helped the other to find answers to his questions. 

Sixtus came in from the room next door, and the bearded one 
invited both his friend and Efflam to come to the table. 

"Fm sorry that I cannot stay," said Efflam, moving towards 
the door. 'T thank you, Monsieur, for your kindness, but I have 
a task to carry out." 

Suddenly he looked wide awake and seemed so 'normar that 
the two men watched him, surprised and disappointed. They saw 
him going towards the village carrying the figure of the saint. 

Efflam went straight to the Lescantins* house. Before he had 
greeted the three who sat at the dinner-table or given them time 
to greet him, he said: 

"Caroline needs you, Hugo. Go to her! And give this to Marie- 
Jeanne." 

He handed the saint to the young Lescantin, who, struck with 
w^onder, but without saying a word, rose and went to Marie Le 
Donche's house. For the second time Efflam was invited to a 
meal, and this time he sat down and took up Hugo's spoon and 
continued where the latter had left off. The husband and wife 
sat as if they scarcely dared to move, scarcely dared to say a word. 
They dipped the bread into the thin soup and lifted it to their 
mouths with a feeling that their simple meal had become some- 
thing great and full of meaning. When the uninvited guest had 
finished he went back to his own home. 

Notre Dame de la Joie, Our Lady of Joy, had burst the waJls 
of her chapel at the edge of the sea. The chapel stood there still, 
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stone upon stone, beneath its broad slate roof which, on the north 
side, sloped down so low that it almost touched the ground. The 
chapel stood there with its lichen-covered, storm-whipped west 
gable and its broken towers. There it stood, but spiritually it had 
been greatly enlarged, for it now embraced a great deal of the 
surrounding land. An open-air altar had been erected against the 
side of a grey shed that stood close by — actually the hangar for 
the lifeboat — and to this altar God, the great Saviour of mankind, 
invited the big crowds. In front of this altar also the Virgin 
Mother was to be praised on the day of her Assumption. 

The priest with the big feet and the bold footsteps sang out his 
song of triumph above the many who knelt on the withered, 
trampled grass and the dusty ground. He had been able to keep 
away the roundabouts and strength-testing machines. Those that 
had found their way there had been set up round the seaweed 
factory, and while the service was going on they .stood there 
silent. 

On the broad shore-meadow a whole town of many-coloured 
buses had suddenly sprung up. The travellers streamed out of 
them, out over the meadows, filling the whole district with a con- 
fusion of costumes and dialects. 

Thousands collected round the altar, kneeling out thefe on the 
grass. Among the great crowds Caroline also knelt beside Hugo 
Lescantin. The girl's sobs mingled with the murmur of prayers. 
It was the outpouring of he’’ liberated spirit. It was the betrothal 
day of the two young people. Hugo's parents had willingly 
promised to help their son to look after the young girl as well as 
the child she was expecting. 

This was Jehan Lcscantin's great day. Wlnm the long pro- 
cession wound its way across the meadows along the narrow paths 
and out on to the stony shore he walked in it, fulfilling his old 
vow. Alone in a long, white shirt over his red fishennan's 
costume among all the others in their festival garments he walked 
humbly but with his heart full ol praise. The ground was hard 
and the stones sharp. Not until he returned to the great open- 
air altar and from there home to Notre Dame de la Joic in her 
own chapel, where he lit his candle, did he notice that his feet 
were bleeding. He wept aloud with happiness. The statue of Our 
Lady, which had been carried in the procession, stood again above 
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the altar, pure and clean in her white and blue gaiments, with 
her arms stretched out to those kneeling before her. 

The fisherman had advanced far into the chapel, quite close to 
the altar, and he forgot all that lay outside. He had forgotten 
Efflam, who had hardly been visible this day, but who had 
watched the crowds from a distance. Lescantin neither saw nor 
remembered him because of 'the rapture in his own soul. The 
words, so easy to understand and yet so incomprehensible, made 
their way into his soul and echoed in his heart. From the first 
triumphant : 

Assumpia est Maria in coelum — Mary has been taken up into 
heaven — ^to the last shattering verse : 

Pulchra es, el decora, filia Jerusalem, trrribdts ut castrorum 
acies ordinata — fair and pleasant art thou, O daughter of 
Jerusalem, terrible as an army •^et in array. 

Marie- Jeanne found it difficult to lift her eyes to the banners 
and statues moving above the heads of the crowd. Why was not 
Efflam here? Why was her friend so distant, so inaccessible? 

She had seen him walking alone outside the packed mass of 
people — alone and apparently restless, expectant. She had not 
dared to go near him, and besides, she had felt that she should 
not leave the service. But nothing could stop her from seeking 
him again and again in her thoughts and turning her eyes outward 
across the burnt-up ground. Then she saw him in the distance 
standing in his light-ied clothes. Again he vanished. She could 
not tell whether he disappeared altogether or had simply, like a 
candle in the sharp daylight, become invisible. 

Now she was with the others in the chapel, but she had stopped 
down near the western gable where the thick bell-rope hung — 
where Efflam generally used to kneel. Far in the front a fisher- 
man sobbed, rubbing his eyes with clumsy fingers. Marie-Jeanne 
tried in vain to collect her thoughts and to sec the real Virgin 
Mother in the statue on the altar. After it had been taken down 
from its place and carried in procession, she found no more life in 
it than in an ordinary painted doll. Was this because Our Lady 
had been translated into heaven — and that she herself, Marie- 
Jeanne, was so earth-bound here in the valleys of the world? 
Because she could not keep her thoughts from him out there i^ 
the burning drought? Then she tried not to fflink of him, to think 
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of him only in her prayers, to pray strongly enough to transform 
Our Lady again from a dressed-up doll into a living merciful 
mother. 

EfHam walked alone in the burning light, for now it was as if 
the earth itself sent out yellow flames of fire. After that one day 
of mist and drizzle the drought had gone still deeper into the 
earth. The meadows along the shore forgot that they had once 
been used as pastures and now lay like an old worn-out carpet. 
In the morning they were covered in a deep, high shimmer of 
sun-laced mist from the sea. It was as if the earth, newly bom 
and clean, was still in process of formation. EfSam stood at his 
window, gripped and silent, feeling as if he were looking in 
through the master Creator's open door. Such visions gave him 
humbleness and endurance in this difficult time of waiting. 

In the morning the sea rested, but in the afternoon the waves 
rose and became cold and strong in their blueness. The bathers 
came ashore with chattering teeth and shaking legs, but on the 
beach the sand was grillingly hot under the blazing sun. Now 
during holiday time the south shore was not nearly so peaceful as 
when the seaweed workers were tlie only people out. 1 he miracle 
of the fish-dealer, Lazare, had brought many to see tfie 'grave'. 
Efflam therefore kept far away from his favourite beach and 
sought instead the northern stretch and the scorched dunes with 
their flames of heat and light. 

At last there came a grey cloudy day with gusts of wind caus- 
ing draughts in the roofs and on the stairs. Efllam felt full of 
suspense. Would it come now? Was this agitation in the air, these 
jerkings at the windows and the doors, a sign that something that 
must come was approaching? Would he receive an intimation? 
Would he receive a command to break up and begin his work? 

During the night he listened to the windows rattling and to a 
lower murmur, which might mean rain. It was not, however, real 
rain. The ground still waited for the deep, penetrating rainfall 
that would soak through the dry top crust of dust, which was now 
so thick that it rejected any light moisture. But the drizzle passed 
like a fluttering curtain across the fields without touching them. 
And again one morning the towers in Tr6oultr6 were again sur- 
rounded by the mocking, shimmering damp and the broad 
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cathedral sailed like a ghost ship, a Fl)dng Dutchman in the mist, 
until the sun penetrated it again. ' 

Then the calm weather continued and the drought gnawed and 
cut its way into the roots as before. In the south bay there wae 
a line of glittering surf along the shore, but otherwise the water 
was grey. Farther out shorter and longer bands of strong surf 
could be seen in the midst of the grey where the breakers usually 
broke and roared. Now they were almost silent. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 

The heat and the drought at last reached its zenith and broke 
like a wave crashing and thundcnng up the shore. The elements 
came to blows in a great nocturnal storm, and people trembled 
and shut their eyes tightly in a fruitless attempt to wrap the warm, 
safe darkness round them. The lightning crossed its fiery swords 
above the village, and the buildings and shore stood out in an 
unnatural clearness in its blue-white light. This ghostly, cold, 
dead light forced its way through the shutters and lighted up the 
rooms. It cut itb way through the protecting eyelids and forced 
the sleepers to look. 

A long-drawn-out clap of thunder and a series of hard reports 
beat against Marie-Jeanne's house in the little blind alley. It was 
almost as if a block of rock had fallen against it. It dragged the 
young girl out or the sleep in which she longed to remain. She sat 
up in bed beside Caroline, who lay on hei back, focusing her wide- 
open eyes straight upward — in prayer and terror and rapture. In 
the bed over there in tlie corner the mother's grey head, with its 
tied-up hair, rose now and again in the darkness — like an object 
in the sea which is now hidden by the waves, now thiown up 
into full view. Between the passivity of the tired old woman and 
the ecstasy of the younger one was Marie- Jeanne with her balanced 
w'akefulness, her fear and her wonder. 

The wind was now almost as strong as the thunder itself and 
jerked madly at the closed window-shutters. It stamped on the 
roof and slung the slates about and banged and hammered in thfe 
chimney. Suddenly the storm succeeded in its attack and dragged 
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out the rasty, but solid, old hinges, loosening the mortar in the 
wall. To Marie-Jeanne's terror the two wooden shutters were 
thrown to the side — the one was ‘slung far away from the house, 
while the other banged backwards and forwards, backwards and 
forwards so that what was left of it eventually fell to the ground. 
Even at the first bang a sound of breaking glass mingled with the 
rest of the din. Howling, whining and banging, the storm rode in 
and began to play havoc in all the comers. Added to its noise 
was the rumbling of the thunder, now more distant, but all the 
more prolonged. The rain came down in torrents, and it almost 
seemed as if the sea wished to keep company with the storm in- 
side the four walls. 

Caroline crept far down under the blanket. Marie Le Donche, 
on the other hand, pulled her blanket up round her and sat hidden 
in it like a thick, heavy veil. Marie- Jeanne felt the rain on her 
face and on her arms. 

"0 St. Teresa,** she burst out suddenly, crossing herself. 
“May all the blessed saints protect us and preserve us in this 
evil night!" 

In one of the sharp, clear moments when the lightning lit up 
the room she saw how the storm had played havoc with her own 
table by the window. There was the vase which had held a few 
of Yves Buanic*s harvest of flowers — a bunch of faded roses — 
which Efflain had been asked to bring her. He had given them 
to her with his own hands and she had grown tender over them 
as over all flowers. And now — ^the vase had been knocked down 
and the broken flowers washed all over the table. There on the 
clay floor, where little streams of rain-water flowed, .she saw many 
bits of white plaster lying about, the lightest of them floating like 
rose-petals on the stream of water. The head of the saint which 
Efflam had repaired so skilfully was so far the least damaged and 
had, because of its weight, been slung farthest away. But it was 
cracked and wept with open mouth. In the deep darkness that 
followed the flash of lightning, Marie- Jeanne thought she could 
still see a weeping mouth — no, an evil, leering mouth. It could 
not be Efflam's — no, no 1 

Or was it his? She liad had glimpses of him like this. But why 
should he haunt her just now? Just now when the first of tlie 
September storms was shaking them all awake after the drowsy 
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resting-time of summer. Just now when the wind clamoured and 
howled in all the cracks. When the thunder growled and the 
lightning showed that heaven itself had teeth. Why, added to 
all this, should she see the face of her friend leering at her in such 
a meaningless, ugly, wicked manner? For was he not goodness 
itself? No — it was she, she herself, who was wicked, she who 
had bad thoughts, creating ug;ly pictures out of her own imagina- 
tion. Marie-Jeanne scolded herself and was ashamed of seeing 
evil in anybody. But she knew deep down in her balanced 
consciousness that she had seen aright now, just as she had seen 
aright earlier : the evil was true just as much as the good was true. 
It existed — ^in herself as in him. 

Holy Mary, if only it had not existed in him ! In him, he who 
was to be my strength and joy! 

Marie-Jeanne lay down, and she also hid her face. Her mother 
thought she was afraid of the thunder. 

“The thunder is not dangerous any longer, daughter. Listen, 
it is far away now. But the rain and the storm are increasing. 
Come and help me put up something in front of the window." 

“Fm coming, Maman," said Marie-Jeanne. "ITl come and 
help you." 

In the Drezens' apartment house the tenants got up after a 
sleepless night and looked to see what damage had been done to 
the house and to what extent the rain and the storm had come in 
and damaged their own personal property. 

Yvonne Stephan up under the roof found to her consternation 
that the lightning had hit her flat. True, she had felt herself sur- 
rounded by the flames of hell. True, she had at one moment been, 
as it were, stunned, not knowing where she was, but 

She fell on her knees, passionately hugging her youngest 
child. 

“Look," she whispered. “Look!" she cried aloud to the boy, 
Jean, who had already discovered what had happened, and whose 
tears, like a restless, bubbling stream, were flowing over his con- 
vulsively puckered face. The next moment she wa? up and, with 
the child still in her arms, she was out on the stairs. 

“Do you know what's happened?" she shouted. “Come an® 
see what's happened ! The lightning has struck down right in the 
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middle of her bed, but she's still alive. My baby still lives. Marie- 
Chantal is still alive." 

They came hurrying from the Goeffrys' on the same landing 
and from the K6rla^recs* and the Le Flochs' on the ground floor. 
The two foreigners also came up the stairs. They all went in and 
looked and saw the remains of what had been a child's bed, and 
instinctively they asked if a new mi'racle had happened, whether 
the miracle man of the house and the village had been there. 
Madame Stephan declared: 

"It’s a pure miracle. Something told me to fetch Marie-Chantal 
over to my bed. It was ju.st before the worst of the storm. I 
carried her into my bed and we lay there all three, far down 
under the coverlet. 0 Holy Mary — can it be imagined ?" 

Her eyes searched for the only one of the tenants of the house 
who had not yet appeared. The others began to feel afraid. What 
could have happened to Efflam Kclou in the middle flat? The two 
artists looked at the child's broken bed and their eyes met with 
the same question. Where did the lightning go from there? 

"I think I have found the track," said Ludwig. "Along the 
pipe here, right over to the other side." 

"To our side," Jacques Goeffry buist out. "But wc have not 
noticed anything with us." 

"No, for it finds its way downward.',, towards the earth. Has 
anyone seen Prince Efilam?" 

"He has not been dowi* for his coffee," answered Blanche, and 
everyone's fears increased. The carpenter turned and rushed 
in front of the others, down towards the door of his assistant's 
room. 

They found Efflam lying on the floor, sleeping or ? 

. G6rard pushed open the shutters, and in the light of day they 
saw that the lower end of the bed looked as if it had been attacked 
by an axe. The bed-clothes at that end were scorched, an evil- 
smelling smoke was coming out of the mattress, explaining the 
smell that had already, before they had opened the door, filled 
them with horror. 

While they stood .still, dumbfounded by all this, Madame Le 
Floch noticed that Efflam 's eyes down there on the floor were 
ffxed on her. Before she had time to proclaim her joy that he 
was still alive he began to move, but he crept slowly, and with 
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something almost stealthy in his movements, half-way in under 
the bed. The carpenter stretched out eager, helping hands. 

"Dear Monsieur — dear Prince I Let me help you. Praise God 
you are still alive! How are you? Are you hurt?" 

EfBam was helped up and, leaning on his employer's arm, he 
looked more closely at those in the room, and he now seemed to 
recognise their faces. At first, when he hardly knew where he 
was, they had terrified him, these dark, heavy women with plaits 
of hair hanging down their backs. Then he discovered out there 
on the stairs someone in a tall, glistening coif. She looked at him 
with anxious but lovingly shining eyes 

"Marie- Jeanne," he called in a subdued tone of voice. "Now 
I knov where I am. Help me, don't let me go! Keep me 
here!" 

The people round him were puzzled as to what he could mean 
by the last thing he said. The humpbacked girl, on the other 
hand, seemed to understand, and they drew back and left her 
alone with Efflam. 

Now he also seemed puzzled and looked questioningly at her, 
seeking for help. She said, encouraging him : 

"Yes, Efflam, you are in youi own room, in your own village, 
in Kcrvily. And look, here are your clothes, put them on! I'll 
wait for you just outside the door." 

She left him, and Efflam obediently began to dress. Then his 
eyes took in the drenched ground outside his window, and it was 
as if he himself m his own body felt all that had befallen the 
earth. Burnt and scorched it was, and beaten and whipped, and 
struck flat where flowers and bushes had been growing. All was 
bedraggled and dripping. Everywhere lay collections of rain- 
water leflecting the clear blue, cleanly swept sky and the passing 
clouds. 

The earth had absorbed moisture until it was no longer 
thirsty and would sprout again; he himself felt that he had been 
impregnated with strength. He was still weak, and his limbs half 
benumbed, but slowly, slowly he awoke 

The time for the great spring tides of the autumn equinox had 
arrived. The weather had been uncertain and the sea turbulent 
ever since the great thunderstorm. The fishermen, however, were 
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at sea and those who had stopped at home took advantage of the 
low tide to collect shell-fish. 

It was Thursday, a half-day and a holiday in the schools also. 
The K6rlaerecs' daughter, Lucienne, was home from Quimper, 
and Gerard and Blanche each left their work and took their 
daughter out into the ebb-land as the tide was low early in the 
afternoon. Efllam himself was also ‘free to go where he wished. 

In these days he was still in a sort of trance since the episode of 
the lightning, and in this condition he reached the part of the 
beach where the smaller fishing-boats were drawn up in the lee 
of the pier. He set out among the beached boats and found his 
way with the assurance of a sleep-walker between the taut ropes 
and the anchors, which lay with small wisps of green seaweed 
hanging on the flukes. Efflam sauntered towards the boats on the 
fringe of the water to where some young men were boarding a boat, 
intending to extend their 'dry foot fishing' right to the outer rocks. 
During these great equinoctial tides these rocks were, at low tide, 
once again as large as islands, shining wTt and bare, with bird 
excrements only on the uppermost peaks and ledges and without 
any vegetation other than the polyps in the holes of the rocks. 

Efflam had not been in a boat since his stormy voyage in the 
Cormorant. Now he stood in his passive way, watcMng them 
preparing to push off. They were tliree young men — Nonna 
Goeffry with his friends, Gilbert and Paul, with Tanneau as the 
older man of the party. The latter suddenly spread out his arms 
in a gesture as if he were imitating his friend Lescantin and 
bellowed cheerfully: 

''Monsieur le Prince has come to honour us. Stand aside, boys, 
the Prince will board this schooner!" 

And Efflam obediently went aboard and took his place between 
Nonna and Gilbert. They punted themselves along through the 
shallow water and laid-to by one of the rocks. They all landed. 
Apparently quite unconscious that he was no longer on dry land, 
but in a place out at sea, Efllam moved round the rocky island 
in the same rhythm as before and remained standing there, letting 
the wind drag and push him as it willed. 

In the meantime the boys and Tanneau behaved more boldly, 
going up and down the uneven bits of rock, penetrating into the 
paths, gulleys and shafts which the water had worn out in the rock. 
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They took it in turn to be let down into the crevices with a rope 
round their waists and round their tools. Dangling at the end of 
the rope they hooked themselves fast to any protruding points, and 
then attacked all that had *taken root’ in the hidden holes of the 
rock and which formed a sort of garden as difficult to get at as it 
was unique. The boys took all they could, cutting off what looked 
like petrified branches that clung upwards and outwards row by 
row or collected itself in heavy, darkly mixed 'fruit clusters', 
which also were petrified. They knew that this which had the 
form of plants and the colour and hardness ol minerals belonged 
to the animal kingdom and hid much edible meat. The chance 
was quite unusual and very risky, and the young fishermen 
enjoyed it, 

Tanneau, the eldest among them, who should have reminded 
the others how the time was passing, soon left them. The Lescantin 
father and son were in the neighbourhood, and Tanneau hailed his 
fnends and got them to take him to the other side of the rocky 
islet to a tract where enormous, loose blocks were spread out over 
the sca-bed. Thanks to the fact that these stones still lay under 
water, they could be lifted by hand. Both Jehan and Tanneau 
w^ere as strong as blacksmiths and liked to discover what they 
were capable of doing. They puffed and blowed and snorted and 
shouted loudly when with a great deal of splashing and with 
showers of water they moved the stones, and called to Hugo to 
look whether any of the rare mothcr-of-pcdri snails had come out. 

The youths on the outer side of the rocky islet had entirely 
forgotten the time. Not until Tanneau and Jehan signalled to 
them did they notice that the ledge on which they stood would 
soon be covered by the tide. It wa^ already cut olf fiom the larger 
rock area, for a gully that a short time ago had been empty was 
now full, but it was not so broad but that they thought they could 
jump across it. The rock itself sloped tow’ards a lagoon-like pool 
inside still another plateau, a sharp, upstanding edge of rock of a 
tip-tilted ridge. They urged each other to get away. Then they 
heard the noise of sliding earth and a series of small bangs; the 
rope tied to their bundle of tools had in the general haste become 
loose, and the tools now slid down into the cievice from which 
Nonna and Paul had just managed to escape. The last bang ot 
the falling pick-axes and spades became a splash, as the waves 
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had already entered the shaft through some hidden opening, and 
it was like a giant chum in wUch the sea-water, like a rising 
yellow-white foam, was driven round and round. 

The boys were very unwilling to leave their tools behind them, 
and they pulled at the rope in an effort to loosen it from whatever 
was holding it down. But it had all to be done very carefully and 
patiently. The sea thundered angrily behind them, and one heavy 
shower of spray after another broke over them as they lay on 
their faces round the opening to the shaft. Paul turned his head 
for a moment towards the sea, and it immediately became as wet 
as that of a newly-washed child. The seas rode high against the 
long, sharp ledge of rock, increasing in strength — and threw them- 
selves, loudly thundering, over the ridge that was in their way, 
pouring into what had lately been a calm lagoon. They surged 
back from the ridges and were thrown once again against the tip- 
tilted block, breaking again and again, finally with a snowfall of 
loose flakes of scum like a swarm of fluttering birds. The mass of 
water squeezed and swirled and was forced by the next big wave 
as it approached, high-crested, demonstrating far in advance that 
it was prepared for a heavier attack than that of the previous 
waves. 

**She's rising tremendously fast," shrieked Nonna. •"The wind 
has risen too. Wc’ll have to leave our tools behind usl" 

"Pm damned if I can afford to lose my pick-axe," shouted 
Gilbert, and gave another pull, but this time less carefully. 

Paul threw a hasty glance far over the rocks. Lescantin's boat, 
in which were three men, was on its way to anchor in the sheltered 
lee-side. He also noticed another person who was walking on their 
islet, a person they had all forgotten during the last few minutes 
of breathless excitement: Efflam Kelou. The next moment he 
had disappeared from Paul's consciousness. 

Gilbert gave another pull, lost his footing, slipped and rolled 
with the rope and a spade which was attached to it, falling back- 
wards down the sharp incline. Half-way down he was met by 
a great wave and was lifted high into the air. For a fraction of 
a second his friends saw him lying as if on the back of a mettle- 
some steed — or on the summit of a mountain, which dashed down, 
burying him in its fall. 

The two other boys saw that they themselves were also in grave 
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danger of the same thing happening to them, and realised that it 
was time they got into safety. Their friend and companion was 
lost beyond rescue, for here huAian strength was useless. 

'"Gilbert,'* they cried as they stood on the other side of the 
crevice across which they had jumped. Their tearful cries for 
help were heard above die noise of the water, while their eyes 
sought for their comrade in a desperate hope of seeing a glimpse 
of him again. Then suddenly something came between them, an 
unexpected person pushed his way past them in a long, light 
jump across the water-filled crevice and oat on to the ledge, 
which was now covered with water. It was Efflam. He ran down 
the slope. 

The two boys on the ledge stared : more and more of the sub- 
merged lock became visible, the water was sucked outwards. It 
was as if the sea itself had recoded in obedience to the young 
carpenter. 

“He'll save him! He’ll do it!” shouted Paul. Behind them 
they heard the three fishermen from the other side of the rock. 
Lescantin joined in now, panting from exertion, but exalted, 
happy. 

“lie'll do it! He'll risk his life! Our Prince is risking his life 
for another!" Strong, hard-headed Lescantin’s voice broke and 
then failed him. Hugo stood beside him, his face also trembling 
with emotion. Tanneau was pale from excitement. 

Elliam got hold of the drowning boy. It was as if the sea itself 
were helping him. The senseless body was thrown against him, 
he had only to catch hold of him, hold him and lift him with all 
his strength. 

The astounded and excited men higher up, who watched breath- 
lessly all that was happening, saw at that very moment a great 
wave approaching from far out at sea, gathering momentum as it 
came, its crest white and its base as greer as the depths of tlie 
sea. 

Now it was there, lifting itself with characteristic ease over the 
deeply hidden stonework. Still lifting itself — ^lifting itself 

They backed quickly, for the wave was larger even than they 
had thought. Was the sea avenging itself? Was it returning with 
reinforcements? Holy Mary! All became water and the thundep 
ing noise of hell. 
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Then it was past. They stood there like drowned rats, those 
five who had seen the wave come. And the seventh, Gilbert lay at 
their feet, carried ashore. 

They acted quickly and without hesitation, knowing at once 
what should be done. Gilbert was quickly moved higher up the 
rock. Those who were not needed for lifting him began to look 
about for his saviour, the miracle-tworker himself, their prince, 
where was he? 

All the saints! There was no sign of him. 

But yes, a glimpse of blue in the green. Efflam in his blue 
working clothes. The water in the ‘lagoon' was now like the most 
terrible cauldron, and it threw him hither and thither as if he had 
been a piece of material which was to be rubbed clean. And now — 
what now? 

As if the process were finished and he was to be transferied into 
a larger tub to be rinsed, he was thrown over the stonew’ork and 
disappeared from sight. Then they saw the bit of blue again, but 
it was over beside the stormiest point. 

The fishermen were filled with a sudden hope and determina- 
tion, and resolutely they rushed forward and began to fight the 
sea, Jehan and Hugo ran to the boat to bring it as near in as 
possible. 

He worked with the strength of despair, hitting out with his arms 
and legs against the approaching mountains of water which threw 
him about and twisted him as they liked, filling up his nose, his 
mouth and his lungs. Now he had found something to take hold 
of. It was hard and sharp and cutting, but he only noticed that it 
was something to hold on to. The waves continued to attack him, 
but he clung fast. Yes, he managed to get higher up, so high up 
that his mouth was free. Almost free, for the sea continued to dash 
water into his face, but he could breathe between those suffocating 
showers, and sometimes he saw quite clearly out over the tops of 
the waves. 

He could see no boat. Had it sunk, or had it been dashed to 
pieces? If so, he was lost. He hung on to the spiky stones for an 
eternity. Eternity, death — the death from which he was fleeing 
bad caught up with him at last. He was terrified, but most terri- 
fied of that face which he had seen before him the many days he 
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had been at sea, and which showed itself still more clearly to him 
here in this whirlpool. That face, the lower part of which was 
crushed to pieces, while the eyes, helpless, praying, were turned 
towards him. He saw them, and they made his hair rise on his 
head. But he had been obliged to do what he had done. Hit, 
hit until the blood flowed ! His hell would consist of an eternal 
repetition of w^hat he had onte done. 

Ah ! He heard a cry above the thunder of the sea. It was the 
satisfied laughter of Satan. Or was it his own wild cry he had 
heard? Now the face was there again, and he must hit, hit out 
against the helpless, prayerful eyes. He must extinguish them, do 
away with them. He must crush the whole face so that it would 
be unrecognisable, while the blood flowed out into the sea, which 
would be coloured red from it. 

Once again he saw a face, but another face, a strange face, and 
he became afraid of his pur:»uers. Again he hit out, slung out his 
clenched fist with such force that he lost his hold on the rocks to 
which he was clinging. He fell back, not into the arms of the sea, 
but into the arms of men. 

''He's alive, he’s w^aking up! fiod be praised!” a voice came 
clearly to him. Fear took hold of him again. 

Where was he? How far from the damaged car and the bloody 
face— and — all the lest? 

He was afraid to show his face and tried to keep hidden, 
crouched with his face downwardij away from the voices. Some- 
one took hold of his shoulders. 

‘ Trince Efflam ! Prince Efllam ! Our dear Prince ! Thank God 
you are still alive! ” 

'Why do they call me that?' he thought. 'What strange 
words, what a strange name — do they take me for someone I 
am not?' 

His brain was clear cnougli to think, and he decided to go very 
carefully to work. He must be sly, find out whether they had 
really changed him into someone else. And if so, whom? 

"Our dearest Prince, we hope that we shall not hurt you when 
we lift you into the boat. We must get you home.'* 

Tlie voices were there again, and he listened carefully, but still 
tried to keep his face hidden. They could not understand this, anS 
one of them said : 
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"But, Monsieur Kelou, why are you drawing away from us? 
We only want to help you. You who risked your life to save 
Gilbert." 

Kelou, he thought. What a strange, foreign name! If only 
he could reckon out where he was! If he had been more of a 
sailor he would have been able to decide in which direction and 
for how long the jolly-boat had drilfed. But he knew nothing but 
that he had drifted under the sun, the hot, blazing sun. It shone 
mercilessly in the heavens up there and it seemed as if it could find 
nothing but the little rowing-boat, the little oarlcss boat, in which 
lay his tired, melting brain, on which to concentrate its rays. The 
sun was dangerous so early in the spring, they had said that of old 
at home. Treacherous it was, and he had been exposed to its rays 
for several days while he drifted. It was like the old Patriarch — 
in the days he was flayed by the heat, and at night he suftered 
from the cold. 

Later on, the sky became leaden and the sea also, and there was 
no sun to tire him, but neither was there a sun by which to 
orientate himself. The stais came out, but he knew nothing 
about them. 

And now here he was, a shipwrecked man m the po;^’(T of these 
unknown men. Wheie were tliey taking him m this boat, with its 
chugging engine in the stern, in which they had put him to bed 
as if it were in a cradle? 

What was this language they spoke among themselves? It was 
foreign, and yet he knew what they were talking about. It was 
something he had heard in his childhood. Yes, now he remem- 
bered it : the Jezegabels had talked like that in their home at Cap 
Brun, and sometimes he and Alexis had spoken the same language 
in their games. When they did so, the other children could not 
understand them, but he, Gilles, could understand it in the same 
way as he understood these thick, guttural sounds. The Jezegabels 
were from Brittany. 

Then it was Breton he was hearing. He was in Brittany. 
He had been carried northward. No wonder that the heat was 
followed by cold. An icy cold, which tired him more, especially 
j^a the bread and bottle of wine he had found in the jolly-boat had 
been finished long ago. The cold and weakness and fright had 
increased with the storm, which slowly grew and made the mono- 
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tonous blue-grey surface into mountains and valleys between 
which his boat was thrown. 

And how his head ached. Sometimes he had forgotten his 
fear because of the pain in there behind his forehead and at the 
back of his head. 

Then came the shipwreck, when the jolly-boat was broken into 
bits or was swept away from “under him, he did not know which. 
Nor did he know how many days had passed since then. Every- 
thing had been a struggle against green-black darkness and the 
weight of green-black masses of water. And now, finally, this 
tussle with the sharp rocks. 

All this had not carried him farther than across the bay from 
the wc^t coast to sonic place in Brittany. If he had only reached 
Ireland or Cornwall. Or Belgium! That was where he wished to 
go. Farther away, if possible — ^to America! What was he saying, 
this older man with the sentimental, thick voice? 

“Prince Efflam, don’t be sorrowful, we are all saved. Gilbert, 
God be praised, is also almost unhurt. ?Ic has only got himself 
a blow in the face. That he got when with the rope round his 
waist for safety, he went out to get hold of you, my Prince. You 
had risked your life for him, and he wanted m his turn — wc could 
not keep him back, but no doubt he w^as w^cak after his own 
baptism of salt water, and for that reason he somehow got 
hit. I hope that you have not suffered more severe damage. 
Prince.'’ 

“No!” EfHam cut him short, pushing away the helpful hand 
as he turned his face away. “Don’t touch iiiel” he added 
violently. 

“But we’re in harbour, we've laid-to at the pier," said 
Lescantin, sad that the other man was so difficult. 

“Shall w'e come down and help the Ph:iacc out of the boat?" 
came voices from above. He then became conscious that seveial 
persons were standing close beside him, preparing to lay hands 
on him, and he turned away and raised himself up into a sitting 
position. Come what might, he was still ready to do what he 
could to save his skin. 

He saw a number of red and blue trouser legs belonging to those 
who were in the boat with him, and a number of brown hands, 
patchy and with scratched skin, and coarse, maltreated nails. 
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Their arms hung down so heavy and awkward, and their hands 
fumbled at the edges of their trouser pockets as if they did not 
know whether to hide them in there or not. Suddenly he felt 
botli assurance and contempt in him : the owners of such hands 
were scarcely to be feared. They were labourers* hands. They 
were shy and awkward. He looked past them, away across the 
water of the harbour, where the bodts lay bobbing and creaking 
between their side props. He got up. 

What he saw as he stood up in the middle of the boat struck 
him at first as being a picture tliat he had seen before. The details 
in it had a certain intimacy. But the longer he looked at it the 
more it stood out; it was no longer a flat picture. It had depth, it 
was a real world. 

This village with white, rain-spotted gables and broad chimneys, 
these gloomy back-walls without windows, this flat country with- 
out trees. 

Suddenly he remembered, and the shock was so great that the 
blood streamed to his heart, leaving his face dead white. The 
nearest in the boat stretched out a supporting hand. 

'*How are you, Prince?** 

His stiff lips formed themselves into a smile. ‘My Prince,* the 
words echoed in his mind, ‘my Prince * 

Yes, he was their prince, their Prince Effiani. Ilis name w^as 
Efflam Kelou. Oh, that they might never learn to know^ him as 
anyone else. And there hj stood, that old fisherman and seaweed- 
harvester with his thick voice and his sentimental eyes hidden 
under bushy eyebrows. 

“My dear Lescantin, help me up on to the pier and home,** said 
he. “To-day I will visit your house.** 

Then he turned and thanked those standing round him in a 
little speech, and turned also to the many others who had 
assembled on the pier itself. A large, bluc-grccn lorry was stand- 
ing there, and the man in it looked down from his sky-high 
position, down at the speaker m the boat. He wiped a tear from 
the corner of his eye, w’hile at the same time he listened attentively 
to all that was said. 

Jehan Lescantin had started when Efflam first began to speak. 
If was as if there was something new in the Prince's voice, just as 
there was something strange in his words. The fisherman's joy 
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that Efflam was at last more responsive was, however, so great 
that he did not reflect for long oyer his misgivings. 

‘*My Prince," he said, and his voice was thicker than ever in 
his throat. "My Prince, never has my house been happier than to- 
day when you wish to visit it. My wife will be glad to receive you. 
Hugo's fiancee, Caroline, is with her to-day. Perhaps she will also 
invite little Marie-Jeanne." • 

'Marie- Jeanne, ’ repeated Efflam in his thoughts, as they began 
to go, following the lorry, which, however, soon disappeared up 
the village street. 'Marie-Jeanne,' he thought again while people 
greeted him from the right and from the left, greeted him with a 
reverence and devotion greater than ever before. 

‘Marie-Jeanne ?' The name was very familiar to him. At 

the same moment he saw one of the lame girls in the village and 
then he remembered. It was she, the little hunchbacked, lame 
girl. To think that he had oKperienced that also! 

This must be a fantastic village. A strange world beside the 
sea. And now he was entering it for the second time. But this 
time as he really was, Gilles Capart. from down there in the South. 
As Gilles Capart, but only to himself. Outwardly he was still 
Prince Efflam. 


C I lAPl EK 1 WENT Y-I- 1 VE 

All the people i uey met on their way through the village greeted 
Efflam with increased reverence Thr rumour had spread, and 
everybody knew what had happened out theic on the rocks. The 
Prince had risked his life to save a man. The Prince had subdued 
the sea and in this way had performed a gieat miracle and given 
a new proof of his supernatural gifts. 

He accepted these marks of reverence as if he had been 
Efflam, but the other one — Gilles — ^looked round suspiciously to 
see whether they were honestly meant. Might not someone among 
all these people stumping about so loudly in their wooden shoes or 
peeping round the corners of the side streets and from the washing- 
tables on the other side of the low walls- -might not someone 
suspect who he was? One or other of them might remember having 
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seen a picture in a newspaper or a poster outside the police station. 
The picture of his face which had always been conspicuous and 
which stayed in the memory so much better than the very ordinary 
name of Capart. 

He tried to push aside the name, but the face remained. He 
would have to carry that with him all his life as a living advertise- 
ment. The prominent nose, which c-^en he himself was continually 
forced to sec. There it was between his eyes like a shadow or a 
strange little cloud, following him wherever he went and which- 
ever way he turned. Several times he lifted his hand to his face 
and kept it there, shadowing his nose. People noticed the gesture 
— Prince Efflam used never to do that. Perhaps he had been 
injured out there after all. Jehan Loscantin asked: 

‘'Have you a headache, Monsieur le Prince} You'll feel better 
when we get home and you get a little food inside you and some 
dry clothes. I know that the wife has something good and power- 
ful in her saucepan to-day — real meat." 

Efflam walked on without answering — with a strange, enigmatic 
smile on his lips. This little ironic smile was also in his eyes. So 
far only young (dlbcrt had noticed it. He had, of course, been 
rescued by tliis miracle-worker, but a moment later hyl seen this 
same person looking at him with fear and hatted in his eyes, try- 
ing to take his life. He had given (iilbert such a blow with his 
clenched fist in his face that he still felt his left eye swelling and 
beginning to ache. 

They had arrived at the Lescantins', and their plates were filled 
with good meat food. The guest sat there dressed in the clothes, 
that had been lent him. l^ut the underclothes belonging to the 
slim Hugo were tight and uncomfortable and they saw him clutch- 
ing at himself both behind and before in a way that Efflam never 
did, for he used to seem entirely unconscious of his body. The 
outer clothes, which belonged to Jehan himself, were on the other 
hand short and wide and hung sack-like about him, altering his 
appearance. He chewed with difficulty, and they all looked at him 
sympathetically, including C'aroline, who was there. Madame 
Lescantin asked anxiously : 

"Don't you like it. Prince? I thought I was offering you some- 
tlting so good and strengthening. It is not often that we have 
meat. All butcher's meat is so clear nowadays," 
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'Capart/ thought the guest. 'Gilles — ^GillesI' He could hear 
them still, those penetrating children's voices. He saw again the 
different school yards: the school yard in the little mountain 
village north-east of Marseilles, the school yard in another village 
nearer the town, and then in Marseilles itself. And away there at 
Cap Bnin. and then again in Marseilles. Sandy, hot, plantain- 
shaded squares; stone-hard, »hady squares with the mistral blow- 
ing in over the high, greyish-yellow w'alls and whirling up dust 
and sticks. From them all rose the same shrill cries; '‘Gilles, 
Gilles! Gilles Capartl" 

Now he saw before him a tall, narrow figure, ending in a nose 
which might be used as a handle, so long and bent it was. Above 
this big nose there was not much to speak of : a pair of close-set 
eyes in the little butloncd-up top of the head. There was sim- 
plicity but also fanaticism in those eyes, hidden above the all- 
dominating beak of the nose That was Aristide Capart, his father, 
whose mouth never smiled. 

There w'as more movement in the w’oman in their home, Ida 
Capart, As she went about the house she often made an acid joke 
either to the father or to the son. Tlie joke, like her smile, was 
always far above the child's head, always belonging to something 
outside the world that he, Gilles, knew. He saw it now, sitting in 
Lcscantin’s house, that mouth that smiled without smiling. For 
Ida's face also seemed to end in the nose. Her gaze was alw^ays 
far, far away. And she herself was incessantly away. Aristide too 
went on long journeys. Then the boy was left alone in the quarter 
— alone with the neighbours, while in his secret soul deep down 
within him was born something w’hich one day w^ould spring forth 
as hatred and desire for revenge, “(iilles, Gilles," cried the piercing 
voices from long ago as if from the other side of the grave. For 
he was called Gilles Capart — until he bcctimc Auguste — and then 
Napoleon 

He started at the sound ot a voice. Caroline was saying that 
she had been to the Kerlaerecs' and finished by mentioning some- 
thing about the gendarme who had been asking questions about 
the foreigners in the house. He started and clutched at his clothes, 
the borrowed clothes, the pockets of which were strange to him, 
forgetting that he never carried his identity papers about wjfh 
him. He knew, however, what was written on those papers of his. 
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He was no longer Capart, nor Auguste, nor Napoleon. He was 
Efflam Kelou. 

'The gendarme goes about his business/' he said. "It is mere 
routine. He has seen my papers and knows my name — Kelou." 

"Just so, Monsieur le Prince/' said Lescanlin mildly and sooth- 
ingly. He rose and stretched himself. Caroline cleared the table, 
seemingly thoroughl)^ at home. She had begun to flower anew in 
her young pregnancy and moved softly and prettily. Her 
betrothed, who during the meal had been sunk in his own 
thoughts, hid himself behind a paper. Lescantin's eyes followed 
tho young woman in her helpfulness about the house. 

"Maric-Jeanne did not come after all," he said. 

"No. She had not got back. There is still so little green stuff, 
and she is always anxious to fill the sack before she comes home," 
explained Caroline. 

"Yes, yes, Marie- Jeanne is like that. But keep a portion of 
meat for her. She's beginning to look rather thin. She works too 
much and cats too little. Take a bowl of meat for her and your 
mother, Caroline. I will take Prince Efilam home, if you will 
allow me to do so. Monsieur?" 

The one addressed laughed a short, unusual laugh. "Yes, I 
need an escort." he said and tried to suppress the fear lie felt over 
going out again along the main street. He walked a few steps in 
front of his 'escort', his neck stiff and without looking round at 
his companion, but listening in a strained way for the reassuring 
tramp of the latter's sabots. 

Yves Buanic had been in his lorry up towards Tr^oultr^' and was 
now returning, munching his chewing-gmn to pass the time. Then 
he saw a small figure, eagerly swinging along, with a high, white 
coif on her head, and carrying a sack. Why, it was Marie- Jeanne 
Garrec, he thought. Elegant little i\Iarie-Jeanne, the poor child 
who walked so badly and who also had to drag about with the 
hump on her back. He braked and was in a moment down beside 
her picking up the sack full of the green stuff which she had 
collected along the roadside. 

"Always hurrying along, my industrious little mademoiselle! 
Mqy I offer you a lift? There, there, little Cousin, let old Buanic 
lift you up into the seat beside him. You're as light as a feather. 
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You've grown thin, you work too hard and eat too little. Are 
you comfortable? Good! — ^Now.do you know, dear Marie- Jeanne, 
do you know what happened just as I started from the harbour an 
hour ago?" 

Then Yves told her how he had seen the men returning with 
Efflam and what had happened out there among the rocks. 
Finally he said thoughtfully 

"I heard Prince Kelou himself speak. He made quite a little 
oration. He thanked for help and rescue and for his good recep- 
tion, all very logical and clear. But there was one thing that I 
noticed, Marie-Jeanne, and that was the Prince’s way of speaking. 
He spoke in that singing way that I remember from the time when 
he first came. But still more so. More. A very definite dialect 
from a definite part of the country with which 1 am not altogether 
unacquainted. Now, would you like to do me a service, Marie- 
Jeanne?" 

The girl turned her face to her companion. A couple of red spots 
had sprung up in her sun!)urnt cheeks. vShc sank so low in her 
seat as she sat there beside the lorr>^-driver that she scarcely 
reached to the windscreen. 

Yves braked suddenly and stopped by the roadside. In front 
of them lay the village, and hidden behind it the harbour. Marie- 
Jeanne was anxious. She had been anxious ever since that night 
of thunder, and now her anxiety turned into fear. She looked at 
the man at the wheel and asked simply : 

"What do you want me to do for you, Yves?" 

"Give me a hard blow on my mouth!" 

She gave him another look and, although her features were 
almost immovable, they mirrored her thougiits of friendly 
suspicion, surprise and patience as with a child. Finally her 
features, as her eyes, showed only gravity. 

"That wouldn't help, Yves Buanic," ‘^he said. 

He sighed and put his hand on the self-starter without, however, 
moving the lorry. "No, that's true enough. It wouldn't help. But 
ask your St. Teresa to make Yves Buanic a bcttei man. Will you 
do that, Marie-Jeanne?" 

"My St. Teresa is broken to pieces," answered the girl. "I have 
only a bowlful of pieces left." 

"Oh, my dear child! My dear child!" the man burst out 
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sympathetically. "And Fve brought you some flowers for her. 
Look, there in the basket underneath the seat. Prince Efflam 
would naturally have brought them to you, but perhaps you will 
take them direct from the coarse hand of a lorry-driver." 

They went on into the village, and Marie-Jeanne sat thoughtful 
and silent with a bunch of drooping carnations on her knee. After 
a time Yves asked : 

"Would you like me to stop here at Efilam's house, or to tak/e 
you to your own street? Or will you come home with me?" 

"Stop at my own street, please." 

Marie-Jeanne got down at the entrance to her little lane, which 
was too narrow for the broad lorry. Holding the flowers against 
her breast and half dragging the sack with the rabbit food, she 
limped homewards. The wind nibbled both at her and at her 
burden. It went straight through her blouse and her woollen shawl 
and wrapped the soft skirt round her thin legs. She heard the 
broken window-shutter banging against the wall. The last slat 
might fall off at any moment. The other shutter had gone 
altogether. It had been found on the other side of the wall in their 
neighbour's garden. Now the Kerla6recs had it for repair. It had 
been said that Efflam would make them new shutten*. 

Efflam, her friend, who had never been the same since that night 
of thunder. No one had said anything about it, perhaps no one 
had noticed it. Now, however, he seemed to have altered more 
visibly. 

She turned at her own wall and looked across all the other low 
walls down past the houses, between which could be seen the grey- 
green waters of the sea. The tide was rising. In half an hour it 
would be full tide. It was already so high that it looked as if at 
any moment it might push its way between the walls of the houses. 
If the spring-tide rose above the low, sandy protection of the 
dunes, the more low-lying meadows would be at its mercy. They 
had had floods of this sort before and there was therefore constant 
uncertainty at this time of year. Especially on a day like to-day 
and most of all at hours like these when the moon was new. The 
sun and moon co-operated and worked on the water masses, 
forcing them back until the sea seemed almost lost to view. Then 
in the course of only a few hours they were forced back nearer 
and nearer until they seemed ready to swallow up the village. 
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higher and higher until they overtopped the horizon and even 
heaven itself. 

It was the week of the autumn equinoxes. But if the day and 
night were equal, nature was anything but uniform. Out there 
among the rocks something had happened that awoke misgiving. 
They talked about a miracle; the waves had been subject to him 
and had drawn back. But they had returned again, and he him- 
self had been in danger. And that was not all, something more 
than that must have happened. She had a fear in her heart as 
never before. She remembered her dream of long ago. How the 
woman with the great, living heart in her hand had run, and run, 
until the heart fell and broke into pieces like her statue of St. 
Teresa 

She remembered how he had been given to her that day early 
in February. How she had been allowed to own him all through 
the stormy, but wonderfully strong, light, spring and during the 
whole long, quiet, sun-baked summer. It was as if the sea after 
the spring storms had been forced by means of a great miracle to 
stand aside, with all its restlessness and cruelty. Was it now 
coming back in greater and more voracious autumn tides than had 
ever before been experienced? Would it wake her from her long 
lovely summer dream, and in its place make the other dream, the 
nightmare, a reality to her? Whatever happened she would never 
give up loving him, never give up praying for his welfare. 

Efflam and Johan Lcscantin passed the Garrecs’ house and were 
greeted by the women, who in spite of the bad weather were out of 
doors, crouched down in the shelter of the wall, crocheting. The 
children were also playing outside, and they stretched out welcom- 
ing arms to the two men, 

“Good-day, Prince Efflam, good-day, Monsieur Lescantin,'* 
they shouted. ‘'Come and tell us about the new miracle !“ 

Efflam stopped and looked at them; his ‘escort* was still a step 
behind him. He fixed his eyes on the smallest of the Buanic girls, 
little Eliane. Marie-Pierre stood beside the wall with a big safety- 
pin in her mouth. She was arranging the child's underclothing in 
some way. 

“Stand still now," she told her as well as she could with thej>in 
between her lips. Eliane herself helped by lifting up her dress high 
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under her aims while her mother pulled out the ragged piece of 
elastic from the waist of the short pants and fastened them up with 
a safety-pin. It was done quickly, and Marie-Pierre smoothed 
down the girl's crumpled dress and then lifted her frank black eyes 
to the man on the road. The latter's eyes were still fastened on 
Eliane, who now suddenly threw herself from the wall on to his 
neck. 

“Carry me in, Prince Eftlam. Carry me in! I was just on my 
way to bring you some pancakes. Carry me in and I'll give you 
the parcel." 

He took her in his arms and went with her towards the door. 
Marie-Pierre turned her back, but Rose and Lucie followed him 
with their eyes and, witliout either of them knowing why, a little 
displeased look darkened their faces. Marie-Louise was also 
there, and she, the most sceptical of them all, clothed her dis- 
pleasure in clear thoughts. Why was he carrying the girl in that 
way, she thought, pushing his hands with the long seeking fingers 
in under her dress? It did not look at all well. 

She went into the kitchen after the others and saw that he put 
Eliane down on a chair, but that he still held her with one hand, 
wdiile with the other he took the glass of rum Marie-Suzette offered 
him. Guillaume stood beside him, touched and teaiful. When 
Efflam left, the old man went with him a*- company, while 
Lescantin returned home. 

"My dear friend, Mor.5ieur Efflam, my dear foster-son," said 
Guillaume as they walked along. "How glad 1 am that you 
escaped unscathed from the danger. Our wonderful Lady of Joy 
was merciful to us all when she preserved you foi us. Promise me 
that you will not run any more rnks.'* 

"Monsieur Garrcc, you aic forgetting to keep a step behind 
me. An escort must always be just behind the person he is 
escorting." 

"But my friend — my — dear Monsieur Efflam," stammered 
Guillaume, utterly bewildered. "Don't you wish me to walk 
beside you? I beg your pardon — I am a stupid old man. I under- 
stand so little of what is called etiquette. 1 beg your pardon for 
behaving so badly." 

Guillaume grew silent. That tall neck in front of him did not 
seem interested in what he was saying. The old man's sad eyes 
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still watched this same neck while he, understanding nothing, 
but readily obedient, followed a step behind. He did not 
see the strange smile that once again disfigured his foster-son's 
mouth. 

As EfHam walked along with the old man's uneven footsteps 
following behind him, he began to think of something that had 
once happened. He saw a “man — a very young, but unusually 
mature man, himself, Gilles Capart — no, he was called Napoleon 
then. He was only known as Auguste while he served in the 
Resistance Movement. Now he was Napoleon and was walking 
along la Cannebiere in Marseilles. He was dressed in high, shining, 
well-fitting top-boots — for he was not eligible for umfonn, but he 
was allowed boots. Behind him walked a soldier. They were on 
their way to the rue Paradis to one of the offices of the Gestapo. 
He had been sent for to take part in the examination of two 
prisoners from the Maqiii> group. It was as a member of this 
group he had chosen the name ol Auguste — later on he went over 
to the other side as Napoleon, and it was then he had been given 
his top-boots. He was sent round the country. He had been to 
Pans and he had used the opportunity to see all that he had always 
wished to see. In Ins grand top-boots he walked across many 
shining parquet floors, even through the great rooms at Versailles. 
He was also active at one time in l^orcleaux and took his part 
in the great killing within the Resistance Movement there. He 
reported many to the Ge^)tapo's sleuth-hounds, and thanks to the 
scent he gave them they sniffed their way to groups m other parts 
of the country. He was greatly praised for his helpful co-operation 
in the destruction of an import mt .-ica-communication between 
Western France and England. Seveial people unknown to him in 
farthest Brittany had been caught and killed in this connection. 
This was the occasion he had been sent foi and had walked along 
as if he had had an escort — he wa^ allowed to be present at many 
'examinations'. He saw also women undressed and thrown into 
the ice-bath, saw them standing there shivering and blue with cold 
and crushed by shame — ^without giving away anvthing of what 
they knew. 

The examination of Jehovah’s Witnesses on the otlier hand pro- 
vided no incidents. It he had not given then* away to the Gesta({>o, 
they would doubtless have been left iri peace, but their own 
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writings condemned them, and they were sent to concentration 
camps. 

He saw before him the group when early one morning, while it 
was still dark, they were hoisted up into large covered cattle-vans 
to be sent away. Untidy, with many bruises after their first few 
days in prison, diessed in the light clothing they had worn when 
they were taken as they sat round the table at their Bible reading 
in the warm room. He had met his mother’s eyes as he stood 
there in his well-polished top-boots vben they looked at him in a 
way that he longed to forget. For the last time he saw his father’s 
long, lanky figure in his working clothes, his carpenter's clothes, 
as he lifted his arms to defend himself against the blows that 
descended on the prisoners. He saw his father’s long, pale hands, 
with the stumped first fingers and the short, nail-less little finger 
for the last time. Aristide seemed to sec nothing, not even his son 
who had betrayed him, but at the last moment before the shutter 
was put up Gilles heard his voice — that wild fanatical voice which 
he had so often heard at the meetings at liome. 

''Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord. I will repay,” it shouted 
now. 

In this way his father had called down the vcngcancg of heaven, 
over him, Gilles Capart, just as he cursed the whole crowd of 
hangmen that brought him to the concentration camp at Maut- 
hausen. As they moved away, singing was heard from within tlie 
barred truck. 

He had an escort when he went to the rue Paradis, and also 
when he found his way into the alley-ways and suburbs of the 
provincial towns — an aimed escfirt, for he still knew many who 
had secretly taken part in the Resistance Movement, and he was 
filled with the lust for denouncing. 

This lust continued until after the eventful August days when 
the secret 'teirorists' came into the open and showed that they 
were an army, when the bombing planes and lorries of the liberat- 
ing troops came thundering in from all directions — ^they came 
from their hiding-places in the valleys and from caves in the 
mountains, from the air and from the sea, and he and many others 
like him were scattered like sheep when lightning strikes down in 
tho middle of a flock. The time had passed when he could go in 
and out among the foreigners with a cigar in his mouth, his 
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top-boots shining. But he, Capart — Napoleon — Auguste, had time 
for one more deed of treachery .• he came upon his old escort, the 
kindly German soldier. This man had managed to escape and he 
was already half-transformed, half-dressed in civilian clothes, 
French below and German above, when he on Gilles’s denounce- 
ment was dragged out of his hiding-place, a miserable bundle of 
terror. He attempted to escape but was shot down. This episode 
gave the denouncer himself the opportunity to get on to the right 
side. 

And now — ^here he was with an escort again? Could it be the 
dead soldier, tramping behind him and whose snafflings he heard? 

Efflam turned round unexpectedly and, fixing Guillaume with 
his eyes, asked violently : 

"Why arc you following me?" 

Guillaume stood still, his mouth half-open. He was astounded, 
and blenched before that look and at bearing such words from 
him who meant more to him than any of his own sixteen children. 
Then his mouth fell open again with a jerk of the tired jaws. 
Silently he turned and walked homewards. 

Efflam stood alone in the middle of the main street. Alone to 
receive the curious glances of those who came and went. Only 
now did he notice bow solitary he was. Ho was shivering with 
cold. The wind sought its way into the wide, short sleeves and 
trousers, and in under the jersey, which was too big for him and 
open at the neck. He carried his own wet clothes under his arm. 
Madame Lescantin had pushed them all into a large sou'wester, 
but the contents of the parcel spread out in all directions, and the 
wetness from the clothes had ma'^ ‘ the whole of his left side damp. 
He felt chilled through and through. 

He began to tremble, and as he looked down across last year's 
potato fields and the fields of stubble, which were now growing 
green again, it semed to him that the meadow-land that should 
be beyond them was quite obliterated. So large had grown the 
sea. He felt frightened. Was it not coming to take him, this sea 
to which he had fled to escape from the fruits of his own deeds? 
Which he had fought with and from which he had been saved. 
Who was it who had saved him? He had been saved by a young 
woman, a virgin-mother — was she not called this? Marie- Jeame. 
It was strange that he had not seen her to-day. Did this mean that 
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this time the sea would be allowed to take him? 

Terrified, gazing suspiciously from side to side, he walked the 
last bit of the road to his home. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 

Gerard and Blanche Kerlaerec received Efflam silently, shak- 
ing him emotionally by the hand as if they were welcoming him 
back to life and to his family. They had themselves returned not 
so long ago from their expedition, and Lucienne came and showed 
him the mussels they had found and smiled proudly with all her 
freckles. The carpenter said to his wife : 

"Can we hurry on our meal so that Monsieur Kelou will have 
something to bring him to life?" 

"I thought so myself," answered Blanche, "but first of all he 
must change his clothes. That Lcscantin costume makes him look 
like a robber. We are not used to seeing him with his chest 
exposed. And the whole of one side is wet. Prince. Give me that 
bundle of clothes." 

While the underclothes fell to the floor she shook out^thc trousers 
and the coat and looked at them carefully. 

"Your clothes must be both washed and mended," she decided. 
"Prince Efflam, you must put on your Sunday suit." 

The half-grown daughter began to joke with Efflam. 

"Hurry up and put on Joseph's fine suit! We, who arc used to 
princes, can't sit down to table with a robber." 

Robber, robber, he said to himself as he went up to his room. 
The fear that something would be suspected, that they could read 
his thoughts, came over him again. But he also felt annoyed at 
the way the family spoke to him. They were beginning to take 
too many liberties, those three downstairs. It was about time he 
stopped all this running errands and fetching water. It made them 
disrespectful, and that they must never be. He felt that he was 
more than ever forced to keep up his position as a prince. No one 
should have permission to suspect and believe that he was not 
bom a gentleman, yes, royal even — ^ha, ha 1 

With a short, piercing laugh, that made the listening neighbours 
start with surprise, he went into his own room. 
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Without looking round and without throwing a single giance 
out of the window, for he did not want to see the great, swollen 
mass of water out there, he toot down his Sunday suit and pulled 
off his borrowed clothes. 

Then he listened — ^tense. Through the thin boards between his 
room and the carpenter's down below he heard a new voice. A 
strange voice, but still well known. Now Blanche was speaking : 

“No, Marie-Jeanne, you must not go up just now. He is 
changing his clothes. Wait here for a moment and drink coffee 
with us.'* 

He shivered where he stood undressed, and hastened with 
shaking fingers to put on the long flannel underclothes. He 
shivered from a new kind of fear. 

It was she, Maric-Jeanne, his virgin-mother, who was down 
there. God Jehovah, do not let her come up to me! 

He felt startled- Was he not praying to his parents* old Cod? 
The Ancient of Days, as they used to call him. This Jehovah 
who boasted that he had no hell, but who allowed his supporters 
to forget his commandment to love their enemies and thunder 

instead: “Vengeance is mine " His parents always went 

absent-mindedly their own way, with their books about Jehovah 
and the fata morgana of the* millennium. Deep within him— he, 
(lilies — tile evil had been formed and ripened and finally 
demanded expression. He, Capart-Napoleon, did not need to 
turn to the Jehovah of vengeance. They were taken as rabbits 
in a cage where they sat with their friends, their books and their 
writings. These writings that were against everything, and there- 
fore also against Nazi-ism, thm 'dvirig him the opportunity he 
needed. Yes, just the opportunity he needed. He who — he who 
never had — he who wished — who never 

He wept and trembled and could not gt i on his clothes. Then 
there was someone in there with him, someone who had come up 
the stairs and into the room in soft felt socks. His head instinc- 
tively sank down, longing to lean against this someone, but he 
remained standing passively with hanging arms and a bent, 
sorrowful head, only just touching the little creat!\re. She also 
scarcely touched him, while she fastened the buttons of the thick 
under-vest, held out the trousers to him as U he were a little Imy, 
helped him into the tight jacket and its still tighter buttonholes, 
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and combed the hair of his bent head. Then she left him and they 
had not said a word to each other. 

Efflam stood there ready dressed in his red fishing costume, un- 
evenly faded, but well fitting. He was no longer a robber. He 
shut his eyes tight and intoned as a lesson he must never forget: 

‘T am Efflam Kelou. I am a prince." He was a gentleman, 
he must keep up his domineering ways so that they would fear 
him, so that they would never forget what he was, would never 
have time to think. 

He saw himself again such as he had been in his shining top- 
boots. He remembered that he had once sat in a car with officers 
who also wore shining top-boots and a great deal else that shone 
and glittered. He must be like that: stiif and high-handed in his 
manner, always superior. 

Again he wanted to laugh his new, unpleasant laugh, which, 
however, became unsteady because of the tears that still hung 
heavily in his throat. Nevertheless, he thought that he could now 
see the significance of his earlier life and all that he had learnt 
in such strange ways; all the languages he had been able to pick 
up from his parents' unusual friends and their studies and their 
closet readings. Then there was the art of ruling in which he 
had had lessons. Yes, all this led to what he was now — ^thc prince. 

Efflam, Prince Efflam! 

As if to confirm what he had just been thinking, they called 
him from the Kerlaerecs' kitchen. They were waiting for him. 
But he was tired and had no desire to go down. In spite of every- 
thing, he was afraid that he would not be able to behave with the 
stiffness befitting his supposed station. Maric-Jeanne, by her 
short visit, had made him incapable of behaving like that. He 
felt tired out. If only he might rest a little he would be able to 
do better. 

He turned towards the bed to lie down. Then it was as if for 
the first time he recognised himself, was really at home with him- 
self in Efflam’s room. Within these bare, almost empty walls 
stood the big bed with the high feather bolsters, the only thing 
that made the room a home. In that bed he had lived so strongly 
and thought so much. 

;His eyes lighted on the crucifix on the wall. If it were broken, 
yet it had the power to make his life whole. As if illuminated by 
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a streak of lightning, which cut sharp and hard — which did not 
disappear, but stayed there with its penetrating light — ^he saw for 
the second time the two parts of his life as a whole now in com- 
plete and fearful clearness. But the first period did not, as he 
had before deluded himself into thinking, lead naturally up to 
the second. There was a horrible diffcience, and something repul- 
sive, something contrary to nature connected them together. 

It was not as an Efllam and a 'prince' that he had continued 
the broken life here on this shore, but as 

0 God — Marie-Jeanne's God ! Small saints ! 

He looked fearfully at the crucifix, but had not the strength to 
lift his arms towards it. They sank down on the bed, and he hid 
his face and remained lying there. 

'Robber, robber,' echoed in him again. Yes, he had been a 

robber. He who had believed him‘-elf to be 0 Marie-Jeanne's 

little St. Teresa ! 

The worst of the robbers, the one who had mocked the crucified 
one. 

A thief and a muideier. There was still blood on his arms, on 
his breast, all his clothes w^ere red with blood. 

He was as if delirious, shuddering w^hen he saw his own clothes. 
Terrified, he tried to wipe away the red from the material and 
afterwards wipe his own hands. 

It stayed there. He could not get it off. Like the image of 
the crushed face in which finally only the eyes, like two glassy 
fish eyes, had remained to look at him until he had beaten them 
out with the head of the axe. With the axe which he had found 
in the car and had afterwards sluug oat into the forest. He must 
make the dying man wdth the blue eyes and snub nose into an 
unrecognisable corpse impeisonating himself, for he wished to 
live, but it was essential that he should be struck oft the list of the 
living. It was after the car accident on the slope, when the heavy 
lorry lay a wreck, and he and the driver had been thrown out, 
and he had heard the other groaning and praying while he himself 
was alive and unhurt — it was then the idea came to him. He 
did not wait until the injured man was really dead, he beat 
and beat and beat. Beat his face to make him unrecognisable. 
Then he put on the man's coat, seeing to it that tlie money *nd 
the identity papers were in the pockets. ^His own papers he left 
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behind. Last of all he had set fire to the wreckage of the car to 
which he had dragged the dead njan. 

He had continued his way a new man with the new papers that 
made him Fernand Lerberghe. Even after this his life had con- 
tinued as an endless wandering. Now he wandered about as a robber 
as well as a beggar, until one day quite unexpectedly he stood in 
front of a police station — usually he kvoided such things — ^but here 
he stood, and for a moment was unable to move from the spot. It 
hung there still, the picture of his old 'ielf, of Gillcs with the long 
Capart nose, but at its side there was a newer poster, the picture 
of Fernand Lerberghe. the real Fernand, the dead Fernand. 

For a long time he was unable to move from the spot. The dead 
eyes, which were still so alive, looked at him from the picture. 
They continued to look at him. to chase him wherever he went, 
until one day he reached the roast — not his own home coast — 
that he would never have dared to approach, but the west coast. 

Here in the district of La Rochelle he waited for an opportunity 
to get out of the country. He thought he would go to Belgium, 
where he knew the language — and. after all, Fernand Lerberghe 
was bom a Belgian. One evening as he walked in a little un- 
known village, where he had not been able to find a Ipdging for 
the night, he wandered in a depressed mood down to the harbour 
and climbed into a jolly-boat tied up to tlie pier. There he had 
slept for a couple of hours, and when he woke he found the boat 
was drifting. He let it drift. 

The stolen papers that made him into the Belgian Lerberghe 
were lost like everything else. They had not been of any service 
to him. Had they been of any service to him? 

Yes. They had made him a murderer as he had before been a 
betrayer. A thief, a Judas, all in one person. With the blood 
sticking to his hands and to his clothes. Sticking to this shining, 
bright red costume. This victory suit, Joseph's victory suit. 
Joseph, who longed to fight and come back as a victor, but 
w'ho was taken prisoner and shot down there among the 
dunes. 

His thoughts paused for a moment, and he felt the cold sweat 
trickle and creep as vemiin down his body. This feeling that 
soiiitething was creeping and stinging was so unendurable that 
for a moment he had to emerge from this stillness that was devoid 
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of thought. His brain must think further: Joseph who was shot 
at dawn one April morning and was buried in the sand* down 
there in the bay might have been one of the victims of his betrayal ! 
Joseph, whose costume he was now wearing. 

He got up and laughed like a madman while he wandered round 
the darkening room. The resurrected Judas, that was what he 
was. 

Judas. Ah ! He put his hand to tlie narrow, buttoned-up 

neckband of the jacket as if he were suffocating. Was not the mark 
of the rope still there? Tlie rope with which he had hanged him- 
self after he had received the silver pennies. 

Was this the reason why he used to feel so at home beneath the 
bell-rope over there in the chapel? 

Down in the Kerlaerccs' flat they waited and wnited for the 
man above until at last they felt obliged 1o cat their meal with- 
out him. 

"Eat, Marie- Jeanne," said the carpenter quietly and in a 
friendly voice. "You are getting thin, you woik too hard and 
eat too little." 

But Marie-Jeanne could do nothing but drink a little coffee 
from her bowl. How quiet it was up there. She lieard steps, but 
only one or two. Then — stillness. After a time two light bumps, 
as if someone had banged his clenched fists — or knees — on the 
floor, and then again a silence that turned her to stone. 

Time passed endlessly. Lucienne had long ago cleared the table 
and gone out to her companions; the others sat on quietly like 
Maiie-Jeannc herself, sinking them''elvfs without noticing it into 
the darkness of the room. At last they heard signs of life. Steps, 
violent steps, backwards and foru^ards. And laughter, a dread- 
ful laugh, the laugh ot an unhappy person. Steps again, but only 
one or two, and then silence again. 

Suddenly a heavy thud that made them all jump. 

"He's fallen!" 

Gerard was the first up the stairs. He was in such a hurry that 
he took them in three long strides. Blanche hurried also, but 
more heavily, the light wooden staircase creaked under her weight. 
Marie-Jeanne dragged after them as quickly as she could. 

When she arrived, the husband and wife had already lifted 
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Efflam from the floor on to the bed. She helped them to un- 
loosen* the buttons she had buttoped only a very short time ago. 
She prayed to all the saints, to St. Teresa, to God, for him she 
loved so much. 

Efflam was back at work in the carpenter’s shop, where the 
dark cross stood as before, leaning ‘against the wall. He avoided 
looking at it, so was obliged all the more to watch his employer's 
hands with their stumped fingers which had been injured and re- 
moved. When he had stared at them long enough he grew afraid 
that he would forget and betray himselt. Nevertheless, he could 
not keep himself from gazing at that hand, again and again, with 
the broad gap between the tliumb and the third fingci. 

Those hands that had taught him to work in wood had had the 
same gaps and curious nail-less stumps. He and his father had 
worked together first of all in the little mountain village between 
Marseilles and Toulon, where he had been born. His father was 
always absorbed in his 'studies' and the teaching that he had 
brought with him when he returned from his prisoner-of-w’ar camp 
somewhere far to the north after the First World War. Almost 
against his will the Bible texts which he continually heard were 
imprinted in Gilles’s memory, often in English, as Jiis father 
studied the translations of the Bible in as many languages as 
possible. Also many of those who came to the meetings were 
travelling Americans, or those who had lived for a long time over 
in the land in which the teaching had originated. 

His parents also went to America and stayed there for several 
years. That was after they had settled down in Marseilles. He 
was only a child then and had been given into the charge of a 
family who had a flat in the same house. Something must have 
happened to those neighbours, for they handed him over in their 
turn to another family, the Jezegabels, who were just on the point 
of moving and took him with them to their new home on the other 
side of Toulon. It was here that he learnt Breton, for it was the 
family's native dialect. He also became familiar with the Catholic 
Church and the saints. 

He was not, however, confirmed. The Jezegabels would not 
agree to it, as it would have been against the wishes of his parents. 
He was there when Alexis, his foster-brother, who was the same 
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age, went before the bishop to be confirmed. He went with the 
family to the photographer aftewards, and as a joke fell on his 
knees before the crucifix up there on the photographer’s wall. 
They all said that he looked more pious than did the actual can- 
didates for confirmation themselves. 

When his parents, Aristide and Ida, returned he went back 
with them to the hot, dusty home in the long, grey street in one 
of the endless, grey suburbs of Marseilles. Night and day the 
windows rattled as the trams passed and repassed just outside. 
The factories round them clanged and clattered and wrapped the 
neighbourhood in soot and smoke. In the rare pauses between 
the trams were heard the rattle and clank of the cranes and the 
hooting of the boats. The hooting always disturbed him, and this 
part followed him through life. When he looked out of that work- 
shop window on the ground-floor he could see nothing beyond the 
trams but a dirty grey wall on which battle-ciies and communistic 
signs were chalked. It was on this same wall that he himself later 
tarred large, black swastikas. But the boats that he could not see, 
but only heard in the distance, always troubled him. 

When the parents were away on their journeys as colporteurs, 
he himself wandend round the harbour or through the .streets in 
the centre of the city. Ho w^alkcd along the fine, broad Cannebi^re, 
but he was always a little friglitened f)f it. lie went up to the rail- 
w^ay station and looked at the trains and listened to all the 
languages of the world. He also climl)cd the hill from whence 
he looked across to another hill on the other side of the town. 
He saw her there — standing on the top of her tower, that lovely 
lady with the child in her arms, looking out over the sea and the 
harbour and with the town at ht. feet. She roused his curiosity 
and his longing, and one day he went right up to her. He went 
into the chapel and into the church itself. He bought one of the 
small, blue-enamelled stars, bearing the picture of the lady, to 
keep as an amulet. 

His mother found it when she was tidying his clothes, and his 
father forced him to throw it out of the window. It fell into the 
dust on the top of a passing tram. 

Later on it was the turn of his parents to take a free trip. Once 
again they had to make a journey northward —to a concentration 
camp from which they never returned. Let them take their God 
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Jehovah with them to the place from which they had brought 
Him. ' 

K6rla6rec went out on business, and Efilam remained alone in 
the workshop. He went on working at what he was doing 
mechanically, but now that the long, mutilated carpenter's hands 
were not there, other things began "to trouble him. 

The cross by the wall gave him no peace — ^he seemed to see it 
even when he turned his back on it. He had made it himself with 
these very same hands that now held the marking-iron and the 
wood with which he was working. With these same hands with 
which he had pointed out the ‘guilty' people. These same hands 
which had held the pen when he had wntten. those letters of 
denunciation. 

These same hands that had held the axe that night on the edge 
of the wood. 

The perspiration dripped from him as he stood with his back 
to the silent — no, the speaking — cross. Dust and sawdust lay thick 
on it now. 

He, Judas, had made it. What business had a Judas with a 
cross? A rope was his Udder to hcaven—no, rather his ladder 
to hell. 

Abruptly he turned round, caught hold of the cross, drew it 
away from the wall and threw it on to the floor. It clattered and 
echoed noisily as it fell. The chips lying around were carried by 
the air pressure to the sides of the shop. Then he caught hold of 
an axe and lifted it for a blow. At that moment he stopped and 
looked at the tool in his lifted hand. Like this, with the head of 
an axe, had he hit out that time. They had shone at him through 
the darkness, those eyes which he had been obliged to smash. 

Ah, ahl He shrieked in wildness and terror. Then he slashed, 
just there where the head should be, the head with tlie crown of 
thorns. Just there, a little above where the arms and the up- 
right were joined. Afterw^^ards he went on and broke up the 
whole cross. 

When Kerlaercc leturned he found his assistant working as 
before, but on the floor between the two benches lay, to his sur- 
piise, a big heap of dark wood cut into short pieces. He looked 
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questioningly at Efflam, but stopped and coughed nervously when 
he saw the expression on the otter man's face. It was evil, it 
was ugly. Efllam immediately broke the silence, and with a voice 
that matched the expression on his face, he said: 

'There's some kindling for Madame Blanche." 

"Indeed," answered the carpenter shortly. He bent down and 
took up a piece of wood in which one of the big nails still remained. 
He stood there silent and sad and then wrenched it loose. Then 
he spoke, but in a low voice and with only his usual friendliness 
in it: 

"The end of the week are feast days, and the big Pardon at 
Pont I'Abbe, in the Treminou chapel. It looks as if the weather 
will be fine. Won't you take a holiday and go over there, 
Monsieur Kclou?" 

"Why don't you call me Prince, Monsieur Kerlafrec?" 

The carpenter looked up questioningly : the ugly expression on 
the other's face had now given place to something more solemn. 
The older man sighed and put tte bit of wood he was holding in 
his hand down with a gesture of resignation. He had never under- 
stood his assistant, and he had often — he now remembered — been 
filled with strange misgivings as to what would happen. He spoke 
again, and for tte first time there was a note of impatience and 
irony in his voice : 

"I beg your pardon, Prince, for neglecting to use your proper 
title, ri) try and do better in future. Would it please your 
Excellency to take a holiday on Saturday and Sunday and go 
to the Pardon at Pont I'Abbe? It is necessary from time to time 
for each of us to examine our hearts and visit the holy places." 

"Not for me. Monsieur K6rla6rs '. You see what I have done 
with the cross. One of my lineage doca not mix with the rabble." 

"No, naturally not. No, no," said the carpenter, again with 
the light tinge of irony, but also with a weaimess in his voice that 
gave evidence of the deep disappointment ne felt. 

He went out to the door and rolled himself a cigarette. While 
he smoked he thought that neither could he go to the Pardon this 
year. He had always been a doubter, and if he were honest with 
himself his doubts were still there, although for a time he had 
been near to thinking that he believed. 
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During the day Efflam allowed himself more and more to be- 
come the prey of evil thoughts. It strengthened him, this feeling 
of resentment against the conditions in which he found himself. 
It helped him to keep his head high and show that he belonged to 
the upper class. But at night when the big bed received him and 
the crucifix on the wall stood out in the constantly recurring beams 
of the lighthouse, his hardness and resentment vanished, and he 
trembled over his own error in thinking himself to be someone 
whose name he did not now even dare to whisper. And he wept 
over the life he had lived in that other world from which he had 
come, over the life behind that darkness which had come to him 
with his death by water, when his memory had been taken from 
him. He wanted to take down the little crucifix and do with it 
what he had done with the cross in the workshop. But whenever 
he approached it, it was as if his hand were burnt by something 
hotter than fire. He could only lie there weeping over himself. 

The worst of all was that face from whose eyes he could never 
escape. It had been terrible when his own countrymen whom 
he had betrayed had been tortured; their cries continued to echo 
in his ears. Frightful also was the memory of that soldier's back — 
that thick green coat penetrated by the shots, and then the sound 
of the falling body, but the very worst of all w^as, liowev^r, the time 
when the little Society of Bible Readers were lifted into the lorry. 
Among them was that pair of woman's eyes that gazed and gazed, 
remaining with him even to this day. And those arms thrown 
above the head of the man with the long nose— and the cry of: 
"Vengeance is mine, saith the I.ord. I will repay." 

Thus it was, vengeance went on! Going like an unsatisfied 
beast of prey from person to person, from nation to nation. 

If only he had not denounced his parents 1 If only he had left 
them alone. If only he had said 'No' to those indefinable long- 
ings to set himself up above others, tor, when all was said and 
done, he had nothing very serious to revenge. 

If only he had not denounced his parents! He remembered 
that at one lime he had looked up to his father, admired him. 
His mother always chose to go from door to door with her tracts, 
but his father sought out places where many people came together. 
Hp went from fair to fair. Between times he worked at home in 
the town like all the others who had stalls in the market, and who 
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put up their stalls in the morning in the narrow streets that opened 
into the big boulevards. One Sunday morning his mother sent 
him, Gilles, to his father with a message, and there in the row 
of traders shrieking their wares stood Aristide with liis table 
covered with books and journals. On the other counters and 
barrows were great red pieces of meat, white pork and bloody 
liver. Dead hens tied together and living hens cackling noisily. 
Also strongly-smelling cheeses, barrels of salted olives, barrels 
of salted, rank-smelling anchovies, shell-fish and other fish. There 
were also vegetables and fruit. Only his father dealt in things 
other than food. On his table lay the Bible and books by Russell 
and Judge Rutherford, together with La Tour de la Garde. The 
Watch Tower. 

Aristide Capart stood out distinctly from among the rest. He 
was almost too long and lanky. He looked almost as if his legs 
had been drawn out because his head tried to reach so high — 
up above the clouds. At any rate, above the clouds of flies round 
the food-stalls. 

Aristide wanted to go away on some business or other, so he 
a.skeU his son to keep an eye on his stall. How he hated his father 
then! He was chained, as it were, to the pile of books, exposed 
to the sneering remarks and scornful glances of the passers-by. 
Oh, how he de'-pised and deteste<l his fatlier! 

When his father came bark and Gilles was free, he did not go 
away at once, but stood a little way off, watching his father and 
the buj'ers he attracted to liis stab. He saw hiin stretch out his 
long ann with the bony carpenter’s hand towards the passers-by, 
offering them his tracts exposing the anti -Ghrist and dealing with 
the Wild Beast and its mystical -.ambers. Then a change came 
over the boy. Suddenly he admired his father, this father who 
gave up his own working time to this work and who exposed him- 
self to so much scorn for the convictions tiiat burnt within him. 

Yes, then he admired his father— but only for a few short 
moments. If only he had remembered this when he wrote his 
letter of denunciation. 

He burst into tears and fell asleep only towards morning. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 

The sun shone through the clouds, and the weather was un- 
usually calm and clear for the time of year. The roving spirit 
awoke among the people, and many more than had at first in- 
tended to do so, put on their best- clothes and betook tliemselves 
to the Pardon at Notre-Dame de la Tr^minou outside Pont TAbb^. 

The carpenter's little family set off as did several others from 
the saune house. Madame Ic Floch, who lived just opposite the 
K6rla6rccs, stayed at home because her husband was ill. One of 
the two artists whose rooms were opposite Efflam's also stayed in 
the village. 

'T'm tired of these Pardons/* said Herr Sixtus to his com- 
panion, “there's been nothing but Pardons all the summer. I'll 
stay at home and do some work." 

“There's a great deal in what you say," answered his com- 
panion calmly, “but the churches and chapels are there after all, 
and in them as well as in the Pardon itself one can find much that 
satisfies one's wishes and desires. I, at any rate, shall take my 
bread and my bottle of wine and go there for a bit." 

ElRam stayed in the village. Gerard Kerla^rec, aiter having 
received the discouraging answer that a man of good family does 
not mix with the rabble, did not again suggest that his assistant 
should come with them. 

From many of the Houses the whole family went. Maric- 
Suzette, however, stayed at home with her rheumatism, which 
increased as the autumn days grew shorter. Marie-Louise 
expected her husband back from the fishing and promised to 
look after the children for her sisters, who, wrapped in their big 
bearskin collars and in their best clothes, took their places in 
Buanic's lorry. Bernadette and Birgittc also went, but the three 
youngest, Eliane, Odile and Loulou, were obliged to content them- 
selves with the promise of pancakes that Grandmama would make 
for them. 

Marie- Jeanne stood there, she also dressed in her best, ready to 
go to the lorry when it appeared at the end of the street. She 
looked up at the sky, and her black brows were drawn together 
anxiously. 
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“I don’t trust the weather, Maman," she said to Marie Le 
Donche, who was locking and barring the door with all the means 
at her disposal. Caroline answefed instead of her mother: 

* There’s nothing wrong with the weather, Marie- Jeanne. Hugo 
says it promises well. My father-in-law says the same thing, and 
there are good reports on the radio.” 

”Yes,” agreed the girl’s mother. ”I looked at the lighthouse 
last night, and its beams were quite clear; that always means fine 
weather.” 

That’s what everybody says,' thought Marie Jeanne. 'Every- 
one except my own heart. I feel so apprehensive, as if some 
dreadful misfortune were on its way. If only Efflam were coming 
with us, as Yves is giving us this free ride. But Blanche said he 
did not wish to come, he refused G6rard’s Invitation. If only I 
could stay at home, but Marnan is so anxious that I should go 
with her,' 

"I hear the lorry,” shouted Caroline. "And there’s Hugo 
standing up in it.” 

"Come along, my daughters,” said the widow. In her eager- 
ness she began to run tow^aids the lorry with her stiff legs, while 
she pulled the old fringed shawl tighter round her. The wings of 
her coif flapped merrily . "Come, Marie- Jeanne, what aie you wait- 
ing for? I’ve locked the door. We must not keep Yves waiting,” 

Marie-Jeanne also hurried, with little limping steps that hurt 
her hip. It was as if she herself weie now making the dream come 
true : she was the woman who ran, ran, ran in despair. But she 
was empty-handed, she carried no heart, nothing in her hands. 
He, her all, her only joy, remained behind while the lorry took 
her away at terrifying speed as the^ rusiied through the old streets 
and on to the highway. 

There was the Dre/ens' high, three-storeyed house, its windows 
either shuttered or its window-panes empty, black -looking. On, 
on rattled the lorry. 

There was shoe-maker Kerlivio's quarry, and the piece of 
ground he was trying to make into a garden. Then the road 
crossed open ground, and from her high seat she was able to look 
far out over the meadows. She was, of course, able to see a great 
deal farther than when she was walking. Everything lay there so 
clearly marked, the field path with its holes and ruts, she could 
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see it from the point where it branched ofi from the asphalted road 
until- it lost itself among the other paths out there on the wide 
tract bordering on the sea-shore. This was the way she had come 
with Efflam the first time he had gone out after his illness. It was 
spring then and the larks were singing, and the air was strong and 
soothing. The happy summer dream had begun. 

The hard, eager notes of the born sounded as Yves increased 
the speed. Now the home meadows and the paths she knew so 
well could no longer be seen. Gone! They were all gone! 

Why had she been obliged to come when she was so full of 
apprehen.sion? If only she had been allowed to get off the lorry 
and walk along that field path 1 

Efflam did not wish to mix with the crowd, but he had a free 
day like everybody else, and so he went out, roaming through 
the empty village and the district round about. He saw the buses 
as they turned inland on their way to the Pardon, lie also saw 
cycles, small cars, lorries, all going in the same direction, Yves 
Buanic's long, grey-blue lorry sped along the road filled with the 
women in their white coifs. Soon the road was as empty and 
desolate as the sea down there beyond the meadows. He stood 
alone, legs far apart, his hands in his pockets. But no, there was 
one other with him. Close to him, on the edge of the road. The 
Man on the cross. 

The tall wayside cross stood there bearing its stone figure. His 
arms outstretched. In this, Ilis great gesture. He w^as turned to- 
wards the southern bay, and the sun as well as all that the sea 
gave of storm and mist were thrown against Him. 

‘What is done is done,' thought Efflam, continuing the thoughts 
of his past life that had filled his brain. What did it help him 
now that he had for one fleeting moment admired his father? Was 
it his fault that he was as he was? Was it his fault that he had 
been made to throw the little blue, starry amulet on to the roof of 
the tram that bore it away? 

"It was not my fault more than Yours," he said, and lifted his 
clenched fist towards the stone face on the cross. 

"I also was sent," he continued with a laugh. "I had my 
ipission too! If I had not existed, would You be hanging up 
there?" 
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No, he thought, answering his own question, as he began to 
walk along the uneven field path. That other man would never 
have attained to the place he had reached if he, Judas Capart, 
had not done that from which there was no escape. He had to live 
as the one he was, and that until this day. 

He went on farther along the field path. The light wind from 
the north stroked his head and blew his hair forward so that it 
hung down over his forehead. He did not bother about it as he 
walked with his gaze lowered, brooding. 

He felt that he was not now playing his role of prince as success- 
fully as before — before, when it was neither a r 61 e nor a play, but 
truth and life. Now things were not going so well— now that it 
was so especially important that all around him should hang on 
to the idea that he was a foreign prince. That dark shadow figure 
behind him was propelling him towards something quite other 
than the supernatural figure so full of light to which he had before 
felt he belonged. 

Remember what you did, look at what you were, whispered 
this dark figure. You were I, the traitor. You were I, the thief. 
This you were and this you are. You cannot get away from your 
destiny. The rope still hangs over you. If you must be a Judas, 
be a real Judas. One sin more or less will not alter tlie matter. 
All was fixed from the beginning. For it i-^ written: Their 
number is a hundred and forty and four thousand.' Not one 
more than that number can ascend the hill of Zion or stand around 
the throne of the Lamb in the new Jerusalem above the clouds. 
‘And the number of the beast is the number of a man, and his 
number is six hundred, three score and six.' 

Yes, that was what his parents' Bible said. The beast, the 
dragon — ^the murderer. He himself, Gilles, was the dragon, and 
he had seven heads and ten horns, and seven crowns upon his 
head. And he was in spiked armour with s:x hundred and sixty- 
six spikes, while the other one over there by the road had only 

two— one to the east and one to the west His head was above 

the clouds and his feet deep down in the bowels of the earth. But 
he himself was the dragon and moved freely and went his way 
freely. He was the ruler of this world, and therefore still a 
prince. 
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Thick clouds of cooking-smoke were wafted far out into the 
streetfrom the Garrecs' kitchen, and Marie-Suzette's voice sounded 
from the middle of the thickest &moke-cloud : 

"Children, children, you shall eat as much as you like, I've 
promised you that. But we must leave some for Prince Efilam. 
I can't understand why he’s not here yet. It was arranged for 
him to eat with us, as Blanche and G6rard have gone to the 
Pardon. Did you see him down near the harbour, Marcel?" she 
asked her son-in-law, who had just returned from a ten-days' 
fishing trip and was sharing the children's meal at the table, 
unshaven as he was. 

"I caught a glimpse of him," answered Le Lay. ''He was swag- 
gering along, but he turned his back on us as we came ashore. 
He was never any good as a fisherman, that long-nosed count, as 
I used to call him, but no harm meant, and there was no harm in 
him either, as far as I could see. Who knows? Perhaps he's a 
real prince — actually 1 often thought so myself. Nowadays he has 
grown as big a braggart as he's big-nosed, but he never dares to 
look you straight in the face. These pancakes are good for a 
starving fisherman. Mother-in-law. Give me anothci. Fill up my 
glass, Marie-Louise, if you don’t begrudge your patron something 
good after all his hardships." ^ 

"You shall have another, Marcel," answered the old woman. 
"Eat as many as you like, for now 1 have set some aside for 
Prince Efflam. I’m sorry you speak of him as you do, for, after 
all, he has brought us fishing luck this siiiumer. You have fished 
better than most of them. But now I have a premonition of some- 
thing evil. I’ve such a strange pricking feeling in my heart 

Here you are, little Eliane, here's tlie parcel with the pancakes. 
Take them to Prince Efflam and wash him the best from us all." 

As usual, Eliane ran off happily with the packet under her arm. 
The way was well known to her, and her feet were intimate with 
every stone and hollow and with every little mound formed by 
empty crab claws and shells that had been thrown out. Her sabots 
clattered, but they were like two wings bearing her along so that 
she might get all the quicker to the Drezens' big house. She still 
only wore socks, and her sunburnt legs above them were round 
and straight, but too long, as they often are in growing children 
when they shoot up, leaving their frocks behind them. Eliane’s 
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frock was like a short, wide ballet-skirt high right up round her 
hips. A thick blue woollen cardigan competed with the blue of 
her eyes. 

She slipped off her clogs in the hall and rushed without stop- 
ping straight up the stairs — she knew, of course, that her relatives 
on the lower floor were at the Pardon. She knocked at Efflam's 
door and waited for the well known: 'Come. Eliane.' He always 
knew it was she. 

To-day all was silent. She knocked again and again, turning 
and pulling at the door-handle, but the door remained closed and 
silent. Disappointment trembled on her lips, and she was on the 
verge of tears when she heard a voice from below. It was Madame 
Le Floch. 

"It's no good knocking, Eliane. Monsieur Keloii is not at 
home. You can leave the pancakes with me if you like." 

Still disappointed, Eliane came down the stairs, but as she stood 
there in the narrow hall, handing the packet to the fisherman's 
wife, she felt a bump as the door, which opened inwards, was 
pushed from the outside. The tall artist came in with all his paint- 
ing gear. Monsieur Sixtus never had time to concern himself with 
the people around him like his amiable companion, Imdwig. 
nevertheless he knew most of those who came and went. To-day, 
satisfied with his work and the solitude the day had given him, 
he was more talkative than usual. 

"Good-day, Eliane," he said. "Are you looking for your 
Prince?" 

"Yes, Monsieur." 

"Come with me, I know where he’s gone. I’ll .-^how you." 

He left his painting materials v the house and went out again. 
Madame Lo Floch went back into her flat, and from her windows 
she saw the two, the tall stranger and the child, walking along 
hand in hand. A little farther on they turned off from the asphalt 
road and for a time she still saw the top part of the man's body 
and the child's blue hair-ribbon before the stone walls of Kerlivio's 
patch hid them from view. 

Eliane thanked her cavalier and went off alone down the 
meadow. She was so eager to reach the red-clothed figure far away 
that she ran on without paying attei\tion to the uneven patches^in 
the ground or the packet she carried. The damp had penetrated 
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the thin paper of the bag and made it tear easily, so that one of 
the pancakes fell out and lay upon the path. She did not notice it, 
but ran on. Now she was so near that he should be able to hear 
her call. 

"Prince Efflam, Prince Efflam, ahoy! EfBam, wait!" she 
shouted. 

He turned towards her, and now the big wooden shoes were 
again like wings with which she flew along, while her short little 
dress stood out like a parachute above the long, brown legs. 
Another pancake fell out of the packet and remained lying where 
it fell. 

Towards evening the buses began to come back from Pont 
TAbbd — so did the bicycles and cars and lorries. Yves Buanic’s 
lorry stopped between the small dry-stone walls of old Kervily. 
The travellers jumped down or were lifted down by Marcel Le 
Lay, who stood there, shaved and properly dressed, receiving 
them all. In the kitchen stood Maric-Suzette at the soup-kettle, and 
Maric-Louisc was la 3 dng the table, rattling the plates as she did 
so. Odile and Loulou jumped excitedly round the returned 
wanderers and were given the toys people had bought for them at 
the fair. 

"But where is Eliane?" Maric-Pierre burst out. "Is she indoors 
helping her aunt lay the table? Come, Eliane, Tve something for 
you." 

"And 1 have too," shouted Guillaume. "Come quickly, Eliane. 
Your granddad has something for you." 

Marie-Louise stepped out of the door and said : 

"She's not here. She's running about with her little friends. 
She does nothing but run about the streets these days on her long 
legs." 

"As late as all this?" said Marie-Pierre. 

"She ought to have seen the loriy coming back," remarked 
Buanic, who had begun to polish his windscreen and mudguards. 

"Hasn't she been back since she took the pancakes? " a^ed the 
grandmother. Marie-Louise thought for a moment, looked un- 
certain, wrinkled her forehead. 

"No, now I come to think of it, she's not. That's strange, she's 
no\ been here the whole afternoon." 
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'*She usually comes in and asks for bread-and-butter now and 
again," said the old woman by the fireplace. Guillaume had 
already take off his beret and put it on the rack near the attic 
stairs; now he pulled it on again. 

"Then there's nothing for it but to go out and look for her. It's 
already getting dark." 

"And I who promised to look after her/' said Marie-Louise 
guiltily, “but I thought — she's a big girl now." 

Yves was still working with his lorry. “Where are you going, 
Father-in-law?" he asked. 

“I'm going to look for your daughter." 

“Oh, Eliane. You stay at home. Father-in-law. I'm nearly 
ready, and then I'll go out and look for that street-walking 
youngster. It isn't your fault, anyhow, Marie-Pierre. Perhaps 
she’s been infected by the lorry here who likes nothing better than 
to live on the roads. Well, now I'll be off." 

Le Lay looked up the street. "Well, here comcb the count," 
he said, "perhaps he can tell us where she went, since she was sent 
to take the pancakes to him." 

They all looked relieved and waited for Efflam, who was coming 
straight to the house. 

"Good-evening, Mesdames, good-evening, Messieurs," he said. 

“Good-evening, my friend, Monsieur Efflam," said Guillaume 
in as friendly a voice as ever. He had forgotten that he had been 
told to walk a step behind his foster-son. "Where have yon come 
from, my Prince? Where have you spent the day?" 

"I come from La Joie," he answered. “Monsieur Garrec knows 
that I always go there for Vespers." 

"But there were no Vespers ti. re to-night," said Marie-Suzette. 

"No, Madame," said Efflam, looking her straight in the face — 
but as if through her and past her, "There were no Vespers, but 
I did not know that. I waited there for long and thought that the 
door would be opened. You know how I usually wander along the 
shore; I am always about La Joie on Sundays." 

"It was a pity that you found the doors closed, Monsieur," 
said Guillaume. "We are wondering where our little Eliane can 
be. Have you seen her?" 

"Where did she go after she h^d givrn you the pancakes?" 
interrupted Marie-Louise before Efflam had time to answer. 
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“I don't suppose she was over there at La Joie?" asked Marie- 
Pierre. 

"No, Madame," answered Efflam. 

"Where did she go after she had seen you?" began Yves, and 
Efflam looked straight at him as he had before looked at his wife. 
This time also his gaze slid away without really looking at the 
face that was turned towards him.* 

"I do not know. Monsieur Buanic. I have not seen Eliane." 

"Not?" 

"Not seen her at all?" 

"But what about the pancakes, then?" 

"I do not know, Madame. I do not know, Monsieur. I come 
from the direction of the lighthouse and La Joie." 

Anxiety increased. Darkness had fallen while tliey were talking. 
Guillaume pulled his beret still farther down on his head and went 
out to look for the missing child. The darkness grew more intense 
as it had begun to rain. Silently, but strongly, the rain fell on 
the slate roofs, on the stone walls, and ran in streams down the 
streets. 

Efflam heard the rain on the asphalt in the road below his 
window. To-night he had taken his blankets and pillows into the 
room on the north side so as to get away from the crucifix. The 
darkness there was impenetrable and without a break, for the 
beams from the lighthouse could not be seen to-night. Instead 
the long-drawn-out, melancholy sound of the foghorn was heard 
cutting the noise of the rain into even sertions of sound. 

Later in the night when the rain had stopped, although the 
sirens continued because of the fog, he heard a strong far-away 
roar, stronger than the rain had ever been. It came from the cliffs 
of Saint-Fiacre. 

The Tal-Ifer,' he thought, 'the gate to hell. Why is it roaring 
so loudly to-night? Is it calling for its prey?' He felt infinitely 
forlorn. 

'Marie- Jeanne, you have left me,' he thought. 'Your God and 
your small saints have left me. Or are you still pra3dng for me? 
Have your prayers the power to relieve the torments, even of him 
who has no goal except the Tal-Ifer?' 

He was tired. Deadly tired. It was as if he also now could say: 
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"It is finished/’ Evil had triumphed. His old nature had been so 
strong in him that in the very moment that the supporting will 
for good receded, it had rushed in and seized the power. Evil 
had avenged itself for the time during which it had been sup- 
pressed. It wished to show that 'All flesh is as grass’ — ^indeed, 
like a bramble — even worse, a prickly hedge. He lay here bereft 
of all that could possibly hav^ been put forward in his defence. 
No longer could it be said that he had become a different man, a 
repentant man. If he had hoped in secret that there was still 
pardon for him, that hope had vanished, he dared no longer 
believe in it. The darkness round and within him was complete, 
he saw no gleam of light. But however dark it was, he was never 
free from the eyes; his mother's questioning, ever-present gaze, 
the glassy eyes of the kind lorry-driver, and to these a third 
pair had now been added: two largo, narrow Breton eyes. 
Eliane’s blue eyes, crying dumbly, painfully questioning, 
shattered. 


rilAPTKR TWENTY-EIGHT 

It was not until the following afternoon that, thanks to Madame 
Le Floch, those who were hunting for Eliane learnt in which direc- 
tion they should look. 

The fisherman’s wife had taken her sick husband to hospital at 
Quimper and therefoie knew nothing of what had happened until 
she came back to the village. Then she learnt that Buanic’s little 
girl had disappeared. 

"Eliane was here," she said to the child’s aunt, Blanche. "She 
came with pancakes for Prince Efflam." 

"Yes," said the red-eyed Blanche. "She was sent with the pan- 
cakes but she did not find Efflam, for he had gone to La Joie." 

"To La Joie?" repeated Madame Le Floch. "Then that long- 
legged artist man lied. He said that " 

Suddenly she broke off, for a thought came to her which both 
frightened and enraged her. 

"What is it?" asked the carpenter as he stood looking over his 
wife’s shoulder, also deeply uneasy^. 
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/•'It is — and imaginet he went ofi this morning. He took the 
mommg bus with all his baggage as if he were moving. He took 
all those pictures of his with him^oo. The pictures of the children 
down on the shore from last summer when he crept about looking 
at our little ones. He painted them absolutely naked, sinfully 
naked. He took it all away with him. 1 expect he was the last to 
see Eliane yesterday." 

“That's strange," said Gerard, “we had not heard that he was 
moving. Monsieur Ludwig is still here, isn't he?" 

“Yes. He went to the Pardon. My poor husband and I hadn't 
a wink of sleep last night, they talked so loudly as if they were 
quarrelling and went on talking until dawn. Monsieur Sixtus 
accused his friend of being an idler and a reactionary who 
encouraged superstition. Monsieur Ludwig on his side said the 
other was unimaginative and unsociable. And he was right 
enough ! Monsieur Sixtus has always been iiritable with us below 
him if we've dared to make a noise or raise our voices, the ceiling- 
boards being as they are ! He was the last to sec Eliane. He ought 
to know where she is— he must have a bad conscience — agoing off 
suddenly like that." 

Then Madame Le Floch told them how she had offered to take 
care of Eliane's parcel of pancakes but the artist had intervened. 
She described how they had gone off together, he leading the 
child until they had disappeared below Kerlivio's heaps of stones. 

They acted on the information the fisherman's wife gave them 
and went in that direction along the rain-soaked road. The deep, 
narrow hoof-marks were full of grey slush, and the marks they 
made with their clogs and boots soon turned into little pools. They 
followed the path towards the wet, misty shore-meadows that lay 
there, so ill-omened and silent. Beyond them thundered the sea 
in its greyness. Bernadette, who was with them, looking for her 
sister, suddenly bent down. 

“Look, there's a pancake," she said. 

They all looked. It was indeed a rolled-up pancake, now 
nothing but milky paste. 

A little farther on the watchful Bernadette found still another 
pancake. They did not know whether to take these small traces 
of the lost child as encouraging or the opposite. 

Itwas easy to survey this flat, open tract. The only place where 
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an3rthing could be concealed was a low, grass-grown hollow where 
at some time or other sand had been dug and carried* away. A 
thicket of dark, spiky furze had ^read itself out in the shelter of 
the low slope of the hollow. In this hiding-place they found 
Eliane, badly maltreated, dead. 

The clear tinkling of little bells was heard from the road, and 
those occupants of the Drezens* house who were not walking in 
the procession hurried to the windows. Efflam stood hidden 
behind the curtain in his room. 

The little bells rang on. The darkly-shining crucifix, carried 
high on a pole, came into sight. An open book was carried 
through the light rain. The sound of intoning and singing rose 
over the sinister creaking of the wheels of the hearse and the 
rhythmic menace of the innumerable tramping sabots. The coffin 
in under the roof of the black hearse was small and scarcely 
visible, but the procession that followed it seemed never-ending. 
The blue costumes of the men shone in the rain. The wide, heavy 
capes of the many women billowed as the long procession marched 
past. From beneath those ankle-length capes was heard the tramp 
of the sabots on the road — hard, hard, inexorably hard. 

Foremost in the procession walked the nearest relations. They 
walked with bowed heads beneath the dark hoods of their capes. 
From the heads of tlie other women rose, as always, the high, 
narrow mitrc-coif. These hundreds of shining coifs that shone 
above the many voluminous capes carried the mind to the rocking 
surf that crowned the heavy waves of the autumnal sea. 

Monsieur Lud\^ig could be seen in his window in the middle 
flat. He stood there weeping as if he belonged to these people. 

The long human procession had now passed with its bells and 
crosses, with the hearse at its head. It followed the twists and turns 
of the road to the ship-like church with its many towers over there 
in the main village. Efflam carefully moved the curtain to one 
side, pushed out his head and greeted his neighbour. 

"Good-day, Monsieur Ludwig! Why isn't your friend. Monsieur 
Sixtus, with you?" 

Monsieur Ludwig started, caught off his guard. He had not 
expected to see Efflam there. 

"Aren't you at the funeral. Monsieur le Prince} I thought fon 
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would be with the family. I had a great desire to go, but I was 
a little undertain. You see, Monsieur, I am not a Catholic, not yet 
at any rate, and I am uncertain what one does on these occasions. 
But it was really for my friend's sake that I stayed at home. You 
asked about Sixtus. We quarrelled and he went away, you must 
have heard that. The worst is that he is suspected and has been 
stopped and held in Rennes." 

"I am sorry to hear that. Monsieur," said EfHam, drawing back 
into his own room. "Allow me to say au revoir. I hope you will 
have a good day." 

"Maric-Jeanne, you have left me. You have gone to the towers 
and the crosses over there, you like all the rest. To that forest of 
crucifixes that grows inside the high grey walls. Soon another 
tiny forest of crosses will grow up — ^the many crosses, great and 
small, that will be set up and laid on Eliane's grave. 

"But, Marie-Jeanne, perhaps you arc praying also for the souls 
of those who are unhappy. Then pray for him who can no longer 
hear the bells, only the rising roar from the cliffs over there in the 
north. There at the end of those two copper-red, blood-red rail- 
way lines." 

Efflam went out just as he was and stood barc-hcadedrin the rain 
and the increasing storm. Then he began to walk, following the 
railway lines as so often before. Tremendous .storm-clouds 
approached from the north-west, chasing away the rain. By the 
time he reached the village on the nor^ side they were already 
over the headland, and driving clouds of salt water swept through 
Saint-Fiacre and enveloped him. Soon he encountered streams of 
water rushing down the streets, turning them into regular rivers. 
The cascades breaking over the pier and breakwater rose to tower- 
like heights. The water broke over the protective wall at the end 
of the short streets and rushed forward in a broad, irresistible 
flood. 

But the sea itself was dissolved into a blinding, greenish-grey 
mist. Behind the impenetrable mist there was a strong, threaten- 
ing rumble, which varied but was never silent. Shadow-like forms 
appeared and disappeared in the mist between the houses. Voices 
came upon the wind and were carried away before the words had 
beA properly grasped. 
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EfSam crouched down and crept along the wall of the last hoiise 
to a lonely place close to the flooded breakwater. The rocky point 
out there was visible only as something high and shadowy in the 
mist. He could get no farther out. Groping his way as if in the 
dark, he got away from this exposed place up on to the flat ground 
behind, where stood the many blocks of stone. Here he crept into 
a cleft in a rock that had split? He lay there for the rest of the 
day and the whole night. 

Throughout the next day, while the storm raged round him, he 
stayed in his hiding-place, and then again another night. When 
the day came again he began to scrape together the lichen, as an 
animal might, and pushed it into his mouth. 

When it was so calm again that the shore was visible and the 
sea was nothing but rolling waves, he went out on to the rocks and 
stood there holding fast to the iron railing — ^that corroded, sharp, 
rusty railing, below which the cross was welded into the granite 
itself. Thoughts still moved in his benumbed brain. 

‘Still another cross,' he thought. Ts there a cross at Tal-Ifer 
itself? Is the entrance to Hell marked with a cross? 

‘Oh, Marie-Jcanne, do you also pray for the souls who deserve 
nothing but death and condemnation? Pray, Marie- Jeanne, 
pray ' 

The carpenter K6rlaercc had lost his assistant, but there was 
little work at this time of year, and what there was he managed 
easily himself and even closed the workshop several days in the 
week. It was not the first time that a young assistant had left his 
work without ceremony. He had had many assistants, in fact, he 
could not remember them all, and iound it dilficult to differentiate 
tlie one from the other. True, there had been something different 
about the last one, or he had begun to think so. 

Kerla^rec rolled his cigarettes and philosophised and came to 
the conclusion that life was in reality meaningless, but that it had 
to be lived, and one could but make tlie best of a bad job. 

Blanche sat at the window, working incessantly to collect enough 
money for her daughter's schooling and to be able to renew the 
girl's wardrobe, ^^en the weather was oppressive she suffered 
from melancholy, and the red wine tempted her. She went 
through the postcards that remained in her box of souvenirs ffom 
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the summer that had just passed — ^the cards she had not been able 
to sell. They were for the most part pictures of churches and 
chapels, especially of those that* were ruins: of the roofless village 
church and the ruin in Plovan and the lovely ancient Calvary of 
Trenoen. 

She put down her postcards and gazed outward, as she always 
did, far, far away across the flat fields to the sea, and she thought 
with melancholy of the summer that had just passed. Perhaps it 
had not been so very different from other summers, but the dreams 
came and went, as did the clouds over the promontory — ^now from 
the south, now from the north, now from the west. Variable it 
was, yet ever the same. 

The red-faced gendarme cycled around on his official business. 
He had felt obliged to report that Monsieur So-and-So whom he 
had been told to keep under observation had disappeared from 
his lodgings. He was given orders to make inquiries, and he there- 
fore took a colleague with him, and went a trip through the 
villages, and stopped now and again and questioned the inhabi- 
tants. The fishermen who generally stood in groups under the 
lee wall shrugged their shoulders, spat and scratched their heads 
behind their peaked caps, which they pulled still further down on 
to their foreheads, spat again, and then shook their head# seriously 
in a wordless "no' and 'nothing known'. 

Out in Saint-Fiacre there was, however, someone who said that 
they had seen a red shadow in the sea mist that stormy night. 
Another person thought a few days later that he had seen a kind 
of ghost moving up there on the cliffs after the storm. 

The gendarme and his colleague went right out on to the point. 
They climbed cumbrously about among the rocks in their stiff, 
high boots. 

“Look,” said one of them. “Is this anything?” And he held 
out a piece of red stuff, a tom jacket that had fastened in a 
crevice. 

“That?” said the other. “Why, that's the ordinary red material 
that is used for the fishermen's suits. I expect it's part of his 
clothes. We'll report that the missing man has been drowned.” 

Guillaume-Marie Garrec dragged his stiff leg behind him as he 
walked. He also dragged his cow behind him, still as thin as ever. 
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on a long rope, several metres long. It was late in the year, bat 
there was still a little green down there in the shore-meadows^ and 
it was important to let the cow ‘graze out of doors as long as 
possible. He had not much fodder for the winter. It was only that 
he felt so reluctant to go over there to the meadows. The spirit of 
that innocent creature, his unhappy granddaughter, Eliane, still 
hovered there. It must be admitted that life was cruel and in- 
explicable, since they had not even been able to find the murderer 
and give him his just punishment. That foreigner whom they 
questioned had been exonerated as there was not sufficient 
evidence against him. And here he was, old and stiff in the leg, 
and without so much as a son to carry on the name of Garrec. If 
only he had been able to find relief in religion, but he was a 
doubter, a confirmed doubter. 

There came Jehan Lescantin. He was probably on his way to 
the Municipal Offices to arrange something for his son. Hugo was 
off on a long sea trip, but before he went, he and Caroline were to 
be married. Guillaume pulled his beret further down on to his 
head and spat into the ditch as he greeted the other man. Then ho 
dragged the sluggish cow along the meadow path 

He was right, Jehan Lescantin was on his way to arrange some 
of the many formalities for his son's wedding. The boy had now 
made up his mind to become a professional sailor. He had signed 
on in a steamship bound for Indo-China. Before he went he must 
marry the girl to whom he was betrothed. ‘Alas,' thought 
Lescantin, 'what small mice we are in the claws of the cat we 
call life.’ His daughter-in-law was now in her time of waiting, 
but her true husband would doubtless go to sea as a pure and 
inexperienced youth. Hugo was going with his patron saint, 
Jeanne d’Arc, in his mind. But he, Jehan, loved the Holy Mother 
of God herself, Our Lady of Joy, as she stood out there by the 
wild sea. He kept her in his heart. Or he tried to do so. For he 
was still weak in faith, in spite of everything, he was still weak in 
faith. 

Marie-Jeanne sat with one foot resting on a brick foot-stool and 
her sabots by her side. She kept her ball of thread in one of them 
so that it should not roll out on to the floor and get dirty. Her* 
fingers were as deft as ever with the crochet-hook. When there 
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was an hour of sunshine during the variable day she went out and 
stood in some sheltered place with her work. Her eyes travelled 
longingly to the horizon and lingered far away beyond the boiling 
breakers. 

To-day the line of the horizon was blurred and altogether grey, 
as depressing as was the sea during the winter months. But she 
had seen it different. She h&d see;n the silver line out there like a 
bridge between heaven and earth. Out there, where it met the far- 
away unknown, the sea could shine as the forehead of the Queen 
of Heaven. 

Neighbour Tanneau arrived with a pailful of mussels and gave 
them some. He also repeated the latest rumour: 

The policemen had been out there to Saint-Fiacre. They had 
found several pieces of clothing, and the vanished carpenter's 
apprentice was said to have been drowned among the rocks. The 
sea had not been especially heavy, a contrary wind had sprung 
up and toned down the sea almost immediately after the great 
storm. But something seemed to show that that single deep-sea 
wave, which came when it was least expected, had broken over the 
coast in the darkness of the night and taken its. human prey. No 
one knew anything for certain, but a human life is lost so easily. 

"Look here, Marie Lc Donche, here's another handful of 
mussels. There*s not much in them, but there's always some- 
thing. And they taste salt and good on the bread." 

Marie-Jeanne hid her work in the pocket of her dress and 
wrapped herself in a shawl. Then she walked quickly out of the 
short alley, round the corner at Jegou's and through the streets 
till she was out on the main road. In her limping way, with steps 
that were tripping, but at the same time long, giving the impres- 
sion of a wave-like, rocking gait, she hurried forward along the 
almost straight road at the end of which stood the lighthouse, 
high and grey. When she had come as far as this she turned off 
and had again an open, almost straight, bit of road in front of 
her. It followed the coast and seemed to end in La Joie. 

The road went on still farther, still with the open sea on the left. 
Now the roofs of Saint-Fiacre and the high factory chimneys came 
into sight. Already she saw the pier as it curved outwards, and 
the new breakwater over which the surf was splashing as it 
.always did. 
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Mane-Jeanne walked rapidly through the sloping streets up 
towards the breakwater at their end 
Now she stood where she very -seldom came, beside the iron 
railing outside which the sea was never calm and never silent, 
where the witches* Cduldron boiled and hidden masses of water 
rumbled like volcanoes The light rainbow bridges came and went 
m the hovenng dampness 

They had names, all these rcJbks, and dizzy basins with their 
madly tumultuous water Av ^Gadonk — 'the little chair' — should 
be here and Our Lady with her Child Here should also be 
found something called Tal-Ifer 

Mane Jeanne's thoughtful face grew anxious faUfer, that was 
a dreadful name Holy Joseph, people had penshed here 
They had penshed again and again when the great wave came 
and fetched that which it was permitted to take And now per- 
haps — her fnend 

She became aware of the cross in the rock at her feet and felt 
strengthened She made the sign of the cross and prayed for all 
those who had lost their lives here 

Mane Jeanne had stood there for a long time and was blown 
about and wet through when she suddenly di(w back in terror 
because of something she saw shining in a device Something red, 
a piece of paper or a piece of matenal It was hooked on to the 
cliff a long way outside the railing quite out of reach It must 
be a piece of the clothes they had found here, and they had just 
left it where it was But she wanted to take care of it. if only she 
could get hold of it She must reach it, she must 
C reepmg along, forgetful of her peril she ventured nght outside 
the railing down towards the cro*' She stretched out as far as 
she could, and with trembling fingers loosened the fluttering piece 
of red stuff The lower seam was repaired in a well known manner 
She herself had sewn tho^e stitches She folded the stuff and 
pushed it under her blouse, hiding it there 

'A human life is lost so easily,’ she thought, remembering their 
neighbour’s words, and her tears mixed with the salt spray She 
stayed there for a long time, praying 


Mane Jeanne met only blank looks when she, with her speak 
mg eyes, turned towards her relations and the inhabitants of^e 
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village hk fear and wonder over the one who was missing. No one 
would speak about Eiilam, not even Unde Guillaume. 

Was it all a nothingness, empty air, an illusion, a dream? she 
aSked herself. Her own dream of good and her fear and horror of 
evil? Something that never had been tangible or a reality? They 
denied it, all of them, she saw that in their faces. They did so 
with the evasive glances of^ ba^ conscience, but steadily never- 
theless. They did so in spite of, knowing better. Perhaps the 
dream had been living for them also, although they did not wish 
to acknowledge it, but they were so sure and definite in their 
silence. That which she wished to establish through the speech 
of her own eyes had never existed. It could not have been, said 
their silence. 

Kervily, the village with the great expanse of sky, still lay there 
beside the tremendous ocean. People went their way there as 
before, heavy and serious in their dark, gloomy clothes or their 
their glaring red ones. Death was never far away. The super- 
natural lay frightingly large over them all, and they sensed it. But 
the other world was also large — the world of resignation, doubt 
and unbelief. 

Marie- Jeanne cried bitterly over the memories and the sorrow 
with which she must always remain alone. Then suddenly she 
stopped weeping and stood there tearless and quiet. There was 
something near to her. Something immeasurably great and all- 
embracing. 

Was it the wind from the sea, or was it Brittany's eternal, un- 
explainable miracle? 

It was this, and yet a great deal more. Faith and prayer had 
won a victory over evil itself. Even over death. From the deptlis 
rose a soul cleansed, liberated towards lighter spheres. Marie- 
Jeanne could feel the wings spread out over her. The miracle of 
grace and salvation was consummated. She felt it, she knew this 
must be so. 

This was the eternal miracle of love. 



